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PREFACE 

Custom has made it seem fitting, when an au- 
thor publishes a book, that he should give in a 
^'foreword'* something like an apology for his 
action, lest he be charged with presumption for 
inviting public attention to his work. Has his 
book une raison d'etre? That depends on the 
general interest and value of the topics presented 
and whether the author has shown intelligence 
and literary skill in his treatment of them. 

St. Augustine rewards every new study of his 
life and character. A kind of fascination invests 
his name on account of his parentage, the striking 
incidents of his life, his interesting personality, 
his Christian virtues, his great genius, his endur- 
ing influence through his powerful writings. His 
writings moulded and confirmed the religious 
faith of Christendom through all the Dark Ages. 
Like the far-reaching flash-light of a steamer 
groping its way along a tortuous and perilous 
river, those writings illumined the darkness of 
the long mediaeval night and gave spiritual assur- 
ance and stability to the Church of God in its 
defense of the Gospel of Christ. 

John Knox, the Scottish reformer, the subject 
of the next and longest essay, inspires an interest 
that is quite dissimilar to that felt for St. Augus- 
tine. He was made of harder, rougher stuff, and 
his chajracter was sterner, lacking, largely, in 
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those amiable qualities of gentleness and tender- 
ness that were noticeable traits in the North 
African Church Father. We do not discover that 
he had a mother like Monica, to shed upon his 
youth and early manhood the sanctifying influence 
of her constant prayers and affectionate solici- 
tude for his spiritual welfare. He was great as 
a determined reformer of decadent Christianity 
rather than as a writer and profound thinker 
upon religious subjects. But as a reformer he 
displayed extraordinary qualities — courage, hero- 
ism, persistency of purpose and an unfaltering 
devotion to worthy ideals ; and, because of what 
he was, and did, he is credited by the most emi- 
nent historians with the high honor of being the 
chief among the makers of Modem Scotland. 
The story of his life and achievements, when 
thoughtfully and candidly considered, is, in the 
main, excepting his religious intolerance — the 
fault of his age — ^healthful and stimulating to 
our souls. 

In George Herbert, we have another type of 
character, saintly, Christ-like and lovable, spent 
with the people of a small English parish, three 
hundred years ago, on the eve of the Puritan 
Civil War, whose annals were **The Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood,*' **far from the madding 
crowd,*' in the retiredness of which noble achieve- 
ment seemed impossible ; but, there, nevertheless, 
he lived a life, the story of which, as written by 
Walton, possesses an undecaying charm, because 
of the beauty of its Christian aims as glorified 
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by Herbert's poetic genius and that of his 
biographer. 

Thomas Fuller deservedly ranks among the 
great authors of English literature. He was a 
man of original genius and extraordinary afflu- 
ence of mind, the quality of whose productions 
was superior. There is scarcely a dull page in 
all his writings, or one' that does not offer to the 
reader striking and brilliant thoughts — ^both witty 
and wise — ^which linger long in the memory and 
are pleasant to recall. His style is as excellent 
as his thought for its clearness, precision and 
terseness. It is, indeed, hard to find in his books 
any obscure or turbid paragraphs. It is like the 
water of a sparkling mountain stream — ^pure, liv- 
ing, without the least suggestion of staleness. 

But notwithstanding his great merit as an 
author. Fuller is but little read in our day. He 
has been placed by this unappreciative generation 
among the ^^ Worthies of England/^ whom he 
endeavored to preserve from oblivion. The no- 
tion seems to prevail, even among intelligent 
people, that writers of his remote age, however 
gifted, have had their day, and that their works 
may be now relegated without loss to the shelves^ 
of old books that are seldom read, because obso- 
lete, and on which the dust lies undisturbed 
because they are unopened. But this notion is 
a great mistake, fraught with much loss to those 
who make it. Those old writers of far-off days, 
like Bacon, Hooker, Bishop HaJl, Shakespeare 
and Fuller, cannot become worthless. They con- 
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tain inestimable and inexhaustible wealth. It 
may be, for a time, forgotten or overlooked on 
account of the attractive appeal of contemporary 
writers of inferior genius, but its value will be 
surely recalled and recognized. **A good book,'* 
as Milton says, ^4s the precious life blood of a 
master spirit embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life. We should be wary, 
therefore, how we spill that seasoned life of man 
preserved and stored up in books.'* Such books 
are like inexhaustible placer gold mines to which 
men return again and again to search for the 
riches to be found in them. 

So Fuller's writings after a period of neglect 
were found to be of great value in our Civil War. 
The American people then appreciated their 
worth as applicable to their need. Having suf- 
fered another period of neglect since then, it is 
time, we think, to call attention to them once more 
as of rare value, that his **Good Thoughts for 
Bad Times'' may become again current coin in 
the land. 

** Where is Charlie! " This essay records an 
afflictive experience of family life, but the author 
thinks it may fairly claim a place with the other 
biographical essays, as **a meditation on a little 
boy that died." It is likely to appeal to a much 
larger class of readers than anything else in the 
book ; for the affliction described is common to 
most households and a similar shadow darkens 
the brightness of human life everywhere. The 
music of children's voices hushed in death, and 
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the desolation of heart which follows — ^who does 
not know somewhat of these! or can be insensible 
to them? since they are closely related to the 
primal affections and universal experience of 
mankind. Such sorrows leave an indelible mark 
upon those afflicted. Time, through the influence 
of religion or philosophy, may heal the wounds 
they make, but the scars remain, and the ache of 
the wounds recurs occasionally. It is the part of 
wisdom to cultivate resignation to these afflictions 
and to soothe the bleeding heart, in the beginning 
and whenever its pain returns, with those spirit- 
ual remedies that human experience has found 
to be efficacious. Any one who gives us consola- 
tion by reminding us of them in our affliction or 
by telling us how they have been successfully 
tried under a similar affliction, is our benefactor. 
The benefit of such readers is the author's chief 
aim in presenting this essay. **If you have knowl- 
edge,'' says old Thomas Fuller, **let others light 
their candles by it.'' 

**The Value and Uses of the Imagination in 
Preaching and Religious Literature" is a topic 
that needs no proof. Every one possessed of 
average intelligence is convinced of the truth of 
it and takes pleasure in examples of it. One 
might, therefore, as well propose to argue seri- 
ously in support of the beauty of the morning 
or sunset sky, which no one denies, as undertake 
to defend it. 

'^The Psychological Value of Self-Forgetful- 
ness" is not quite so obvious, though nearly so, 
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when recognized through illustrations of the men- 
tal disturbance caused by self -consciousness. **A 
mind at leisure from itself is the condition of 
its best active or passive operation. Without this 
its force and powers of apprehension are more 
or less paralyzed. 

The author is under special obligation for 
invaluable aid received in his ** Biographical 
Studies'' from **St. Augustine and His Age,'* 
by Joseph McCabe; from ^* Augustine, the 
Thinker/' by George W. Osmun; and from 
**John Knox, His Ideas and Ideals, '* by James 
Stalker, D.D. The author wishes also to express 
a great debt of gratitude for ** Saint Augustin," 
by Louis Bertrand, translated by Vincent O 'Sul- 
livan, and published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. It is characterized by the vivacity, 
insight and clear graphic style of a gifted French- 
man, combined with thoroughness of investiga- 
tion and description of the important facts and 
events in the life of its illustrious subject. His 
comments upon these are just and sometimes 
striking: and he displays throughout his inter- 
esting narrative a fine historic imagination, that 
adds beauty and vividness to it. 

The essay upon **The Value and Uses of the 
Imagination '* appeared nearly in its present form 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra eight years ago. It is 
now republished with some alterations in this 
volume by permission of the publishers of that 
quarterly. Albebt H. Cubbibb. 

Oherlin, Ohio, 
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Men are what their mothers made them. 

— B. W. Emerson. 

The ornament of a house is the friends that frequent it. 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life. 

— Bohert Browning, 



ST. AUGUSTINE 
A. D. 354-430 

Augustine was born at Tagaste, near Carthage 
(about forty miles south of it), North Africa, 
November 13, A. D. 354, seven years after the 
birth of Chrysostom. No greater name is to be 
found in the history of the Christian Church, 
ancient or modern. **In him,'* says Dr. Schaff, 
**the whole Western Church of antiquity reached 
its highest spiritual vigor and bloom;'* and he 
quotes with approval and entire assent the words 
of Dr. Bindemann — one of the best of Augustine's 
biographers;*^** Augustine is one of the most 
extraordinary lights in the Church. In impor- 
tance he takes rank behind no teacher who has 
labored in her since the days of the Apostles.'' 

The parents of this extraordinary man were 
worthy of special mention. His father, Patricius, 
was a man of considerable social rank and influ- 
ence, — a member of the City Council of Tagaste 
— a man of generous impulses and good feelings, 
but not a Christian until a short time before his 
death, and of a passionate temper and dissolute 
habits. His mother, Monica, was a most rare 
and excellent woman. Her name, whether de- 
rived from monos, unique — or from monnos, a 
jewel — did not belie her character. A more com- 
plete and lovely character is not to be found in 
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the whole range of female biography. She had 
great gifts of mind and heart. She participated 
in the discussions of the highest and most ab- 
struse themes, themes of philosophy and religion, 
with such wisdom and sagacity and strength of 
intellect that the men forgot her sex and thought 
that **some great man was in their circle.** Her 
rare qualities of heart were shown in her conduct 
beneath the trials she endured from her husband 
and her wayward son. **To the violent passions 
of her husband,'' we are told, Vshe opposed an 
angelic meekness, and when the outburst was over 
she reproached him so tenderly that he was 
always ashamed. His conjugal infidelity she 
bore with patience and forgiving love. Her high- 
est aim was to win him over to the Christian 
faith, — ^not so much by words as by a truly humble 
and Godly conduct and the conscientious perform- 
ance of her wifely duties.'* **She travailed in 
spirit for her son," he says, **more than she had 
done in body when she bore him." For thirty 
years she prayed for his conversion, until after 
manifold cares and burning tears, in all of which 
she neither murmured against God nor lost hope, 
she had her prayers answered, forming a bright 
example and encouragement to mothers for all 
time. 

Born of such a father and mother, Augustine 
possessed the traits of both. In the progress of 
his life and the development of his character, it 
seems as if there was a struggle between the two 
natures he inherited from them as to which should 
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have the mastery. In his youth and early man- 
hood the father's nature was the stronger and 
prevailed within him; but as he grew older the 
mother's nature waxed stronger and stronger 
through the assisting power of God until they 
rescued him from the powers of evil that had 
enthralled him, and led him to give himself 
wholly to the service of God. 

In the brief biographical sketch I shall attempt 
to give of him I would keep and have my readers 
keep this thought in mind — ^how the superior 
qualities he inherited from his mother gradually 
overcame the inherited paternal qualities that 
were base; or sanctified and won over to the 
service of God and the Christian Church those 
that were good and noble. For some of the pater- 
nal qualities he inherited were certainly of the 
highest value. They contributed much to his 
greatness and power. His power as a preacher 
and his power as a writer, as revealed in his 
** Confessions" and **The City of God," were 
due largely to the passionate, flaming heart he 
derived from his father. As the lava of volca- 
noes, when cooled, oxygenized and mellowed by 
the atmosphere, forms an excellent soil for gar- 
dens and vineyards in which the grapes and the 
olives and delicious fruits of various kinds flour- 
ish to an extraordinary degree, — so these pas- 
sionate, flaming hearts, when chastened and 
refined by religion, produce the rarest fruits of 
poetry and eloquence. 

Augustine, early sent to school by his father, 
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who was ambitious for his worldly advancementy 
did not at first show much promise. He was 
precocious only in the lessons of sin and mischief. 
He hated mathematics and the rudimentary stud- 
ies of school, was very fond of play, in which 
he cheated and stole, and often was severely chas- 
tised by his teachers for neglecting his lessons. 
But after the stage of rudimentary instruction 
was accomplished he exhibited more fondness for 
study and made rapid advancement. The works 
of Virgil kindled his imagination, and those of 
Cicero awakened his enthusiasm for the study of 
oratory and philosophy, and he raised himself to 
such a grade of scholarship by his talents as to 
awaken in the minds of his parents the fondest 
hopes as to his future. His father designed him 
for the honorable calling of rhetorician, or teacher 
of forensic eloquence, and to this end his studies 
were bent. His father died when he was seven- 
teen; his mother, though left with a meager 
estate, still adhered to the design of her husband 
in regard to Augustine. Fortunately a wealthy 
patron, Bomanianus, was found to provide the 
needed funds, and for its better fulfillment she 
sent him to Carthage, the metropolis of Northern 
Africa, to complete his education. 

Northern Africa in the fourth century of the 
Christian era was a far different land from what 
is found there now. It was called by Salvianus, 
a Christian writer of that time, **the Soul of the 
Empire.'* This, because of its agreeable climate 
tempered by the neighboring sea, its teeming 
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population, fertility, wealth and ease of access 
from Italy. It was, in fact, the chief jewel among 
Rome's vast possessions. **The land,** says 
McCabe, **fell in a series of broad plateaus, with 
steep ridges, down to the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Large and beautiful towns, frequently 
models of Rome in African marble, met the eye 
at intervals, connected by the famous imperish- 
able Roman roads. The country was divided into 
inunense estates which were chiefly in the hands 
of the Emperor or of Senatorial families.** 
These great estates, tilled by slaves, or tenant 
farmers, and producing plenteous harvests of 
grain and other crops, constituted the granary 
of Rome, and yielded her great wealth and lux- 
ury. Its mild climate and fertile soil had attracted 
thither many Roman citizens of enterprise and 
rank who found it a delightful land to dwell in. 
They found that they lost but little and gained 
great material advantage by their removal from 
Italy. But many received harm also. **The 
Romans,** says McCabe, ** brought all their pleas- 
ures and their vices with them into the new col- 
ony; no exiled Roman citizen was allowed to 
settle in Africa, it was too Roman.** Some of 
the towns reproduced the magnificence and civic 
attractions of the Imperial City. This was espe- 
cially true of Carthage, the metropolis, when 
Augustine went there to complete his education. 
It came but little, if any, short in splendor and 
wealth of the ancient city destroyed by Scipio 
five hundred years before. Its double harbor was 
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filled with merchant galleys of commerce, and the 
triremes of war. Magnificent temples in honor 
of j3Esculapiu8, Saturn, Cybele, and Astarte, *Hhe 
Celestial Virgin,'* whose worship was unspeak- 
ably corrupting, occupied the most prominent 
sites. 

Its inhabitants were excessively fond of the 
games and sports of the amphitheatre, the circus 
and the theatre. But *Hhe moral atmosphere into 
which Augustine was now introduced,'* says Mc- 
Cabe, **was wholly morbid and vicious,** and 
he quotes Salvianus, — a priest of Marseilles, who 
wi'ote with a view to proving that *Hhe barbarian 
invasions of Africa were a providential punish- 
ment for the vice of the Empire,** — as declaring 
that ** Carthage was the cess-pool of Africa, and 
Africa the cess-pool of the world.** How could 
this be, one may ask, when Boman Africa had 
long before this received the leaven of Chris- 
tianity? Here the first Latin version of the Scrip- 
tures, the **Itala,** originated, and Africa had 
produced long previously its illustrious martyrs, 
confessors, and eloquent apologists. **A century 
and a half before our date,** observes Osmun, 
**Tertullian had hurled his defense of Chris- 
tianity against the pagan.** From TertuUian we 
learn that even so early the triumph of the Church 
had been far-reaching. **We leave you your tem- 
ples only,** he could exultingly say; and *Hhe 
influence of Cyprian,** the saintly and learned 
bishop of Carthage (who suffered martyrdom in 
the religious persecutions of Christians in the 
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reign of Valerian one hundred years before this), 
still **hung as a halo over the city/* 

Two things had contributed to the decadence 
of the early vital Christianity of Carthage and 
the North African provinces: the Donatist 
schism, of which we shall speak further on, and 
the acceptance by Christians generally of the 
prevalent pagan standard of morality. **The 
growth of Christianity in the city of St. Cyp- 
rian,'* says McCabe, **had had but little influence 
on its life. The vehemence of Salvianus is di- 
rected equally against the Christians and the 
pagans, he says, without distinguishing pagans 
from Christians : you might as well say an Afri- 
can was not an African as to say that he was 
chaste.** 

The acta of the Councils of Carthage tell a 
sorry story. Though there were many nominal 
Christians, they were far from being models of 
purity and sobriety. They held that sins com- 
mitted before baptism were of little account, — 
**a wooden notion of this sacred sacrament,** 
says Osmun, **on account of which the Church 
made little effort to resist the postponement of 
it.** ** Probably Monica found some consolation,** 
says McCabe, *4n the current Christian phrase, 
*He is not baptized yet,* when Augustine's sin of 
unchastity distressed her.** 

Briefly then, this is truly said of the moral 
condition of Carthage at the coming of Augustine 
to it in 370 A.D.: *^It was then full of people; 
and yet more full of infamy.** Such was the case 
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all his lifetime. **The master passion of that 
time, with nominal Christians as well as pagans, 
was not their religion but the games and public 
spectacles. ' * These were sufficient, on festal days, 
to deplete the Christian congregations of worship. 
Even Augustine, when at the height of his power 
as a preacher, had to experience the humiliation 
of preaching on such days to a small audience on 
account of the diversion of both men and women 
to the places of amusement. And so it came to 
pass that, ** although Christianity had with impe- 
rial assistance conquered Africa, i. e., the Procon- 
sular — or Carthaginian — province (Numidia was 
not annexed to the Empire until under Julius 
CaBsar, and Mauritanea, under Claudius), it had 
not conquered, but had been conquered by 
its vices,'* says McCabe, **when the Vandals 
arrived in 429. It was reserved for the chaste 
Vandals — ^that army of Puritans, as Mr. Hodg- 
kin calls them (* Italy and her Invaders'), to 
remedy in a day the corruption that Christianity 
had failed to overcome. Genseric found Carthage 
in a condition of revolting disorder. The Vandal 
chief — ^let us not use the word *VandaP too 
lightly — strode in, sword in hand, and purified 
the long-sullied streets of Carthage.'' But not 
until nearly sixty years after Augustine arrived 
did the Metropolis of Africa experience this puri- 
fication by Genseric. Then its ** Nominal Chris- 
tianity" covered a pagan way of thinking and 
doing, and he fell among vicious companions with 
great damage to his morals. At eighteen he took 
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to himself a mistress and lived with her, umnar- 
ried, for a period of thirteen years, having a son 
by her, Adeodatus by name. This sin, thbugh 
condemned by the Christian Church of that time, 
was common in the best heathen society and 
sanctioned by the Soman law. It did not dimin- 
ish in the least his respectability in the eyes of 
the world and was connived at by the Church in 
young men not yet baptized. By reason of this 
common estimate of it in that age, he should not 
be thought of by us as an utter profligate on 
account of it. It did not imply the degradation 
and turpitude which would be indicated by the 
present standard of virtue. But it was black 
enough, and that he felt it to be a great sin is 
evident from the way he refers in his ** Confes- 
sions * * to the companion of his wickedness. * * She 
walks veiled,** says Schaff, ** through the * Con- 
fessions,* a memory without a name, and disap- 
pears with a sigh of repentance.** 

But there is evidence that he did not become 
utterly depraved. Years afterwards, Vincentius, 
an opponent in the Donatist controversy, who had 
been his school-mate in Carthage, admits in his 
polemic correspondence with him that in those 
early days he was considered **a quiet and re- 
spectable youth.** Furthermore, *Hhe fact that 
he was faithful to his paistress for fourteen years 
indicates unusual moderation. Such fidelity, 
even among married Christians, was then almost 
unknown in Africa,** says McCabe. What re- 
strained himf Unquestionably, the reading of 
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Hortentius — a lost book of Cicero — ^written by 
the illustrious Soman orator as an exhortation 
to the study of philosophy. It cured him of the 
thirst for wealth, and *4t spurred me on,'' he 
says, *Ho love and seek and attain and embrace, 
not this or that sect, but wisdom itself, wherever 
it might lie/' His love of study and his natural 
susceptibility to high ideals saved him. ** Chance 
put it into Augustine's hands," says Bertrand, 
whose interesting account of the circumstances 
under which Augustine read it and of its effect on 
him we quote. **He was about nineteen — still 
a student ; the time had come for him to read and 
explain this philosophical dialogue. He took it 
as a student, because it figured in the schedule. 
He unrolled the book and began it with calm in- 
difference. All of a sudden a great, unexpected 
light shone between the lines. He awoke from 
his drowsiness. Before him shone a marvellous 
vision. 

**He has preserved for us some phrases of this 
dialogue. Especially does he admire one passage 
with its praise of wisdom: *If, as pretend the 
philosophers of old time, who are also the great- 
est and most illustrious, we have a soul immortal 
and divine, it behoves us to think that the more it 
has persevered in its way, that is to say, in reason, 
love and the pursuit of truth; and the less it has 
been intermingled and stained with human error 
and passion, the easier will it be for it to raise 
itself and soar again to the skies.' 

**This ideal, impossible to pagan wisdom, Au- 
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gastine was called to realize in the name of Christ. 
That had dawned upon him, all at once, while he 
was reading the Hortentius. And this ideal ap- 
peared to him so beautiful, so well worth the sac- 
rifice of all he had hitherto loved, that nothing 
else counted for him any more. For wisdom he 
felt himself ready to give up the world. Augus- 
tine set himself to reflect: The ancient philoso- 
phers, promised him wisdom: Christ also prom- 
ised it. Was it not possible to reconcile these? 
And was not the Gospel ideal essentially more hu- 
man than that of the pagan philosophers? Sup- 
pose he tried to submit to that, to bring the faith 
of his childhood into line with his ambitions as a 
young man of intellect? To be good after the 
manner of his mother, of his grand-parents, of all 
the humble Christian souls whose virtues he had 
been taught to respect, and at the same time to 
rival a Plato by the strength of thought, — ^what a 
dream! Was it possible? He tells us that the 
illusion was brief, and that he grew cool about the 
Hortentius, because he did not find the name of 
Christ in it. He deceives himself probably. At 
this time he was not so Christian. 

**But what remains true is, that feeling the 
inadequateness of pagan philosophy, he returned 
for a moment toward Christianity. The Cicer- 
onian dialogue gave him the idea of knocking at 
the door of the Church, and trying to find out if 
on that side a practicable road might not be found 
for him. This is why the reading of Hortentius 
is one of the great dates in Augustine's life. He 
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recognizes in it the first sign and a promise of his 
conversion: * Thenceforth, My God, began my 
upward way, and my return to Thee!* His 
mind had been set in motion. Nevermore was he 
to know repose till he had found truth!'* But 
*Hhe Hortentius/^ says McCabe, ** could not have 
lighted this flame in the mind of the youth, if he 
had been as corrupt in those unregenerate days 
as he himself and most of his ecclesiastical biog- 
raphers pretend.** ^*God had hung in the skies 
an ideal,** says Osmun. It arrested his soul, but 
did not give him rest. 

Besides this aberration from virtue, which dis- 
tressed his mother, he fell into another error 
while there at Carthage, which still more trou- 
bled her. It was the error of embracing Mani- 
chaeism — a specious heresy of that time, of which 
we should have no knowledge but for the writings 
of Augustine. It was a kind of pleasing mixture 
of heathenism and Christianity, very captivating 
to such as had felt to some extent the truth of 
Christianity, but were not yet ready to accept it 
in its purity and entireness. As a system it was 
all the more dangerous for the slight tincture of 
truth it contained. When Monica learned of her 
son*s having become an ardent adherent of the 
system her mental distress was extreme. She 
mourned for him as a lost soul. She found com- 
fort from two things — a dream and an assurance 
from a Christian bishop to whom she had resorted 
for advice. Her dream was that a shining youth 
appeared to her in her distress and told her that 
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her son should stand just where she stood, which 
she interpreted as signifying that he would ulti- 
mately embrace her religious faith. The bishop, 
of whom she had sought advice, recommended 
that, instead of arguing with him, she should 
continue to pray for her son with the confidence 
that ** gradually, of his own accord, through study 
and experience he would come to a right under- 
standing,*' — adding, **As sure as you live, it is 
not possible that a son of such tears should be 
lost," an assurance which she treasured up as a 
prophetic voice from heaven. 

It was nine years, however, before his mind 
was emancipated from the delusive doctrine that 
had taken it captive. It happened as the bishop 
had predicted: — ** gradually, of his own accord, 
through study and experience he came to a right 
understanding" of the shallowness and falsity of 
those doctrines. It was the result of an expansion 
of mind. To this the influence of his mother's 
teachings and early training contributed some- 
what, as well as the voices of the Church and of 
the Spirit of God bearing witness to the truth. 
**In the midst of his furthest wanderings," says 
Dr. Schaff, **he still heard the low, sad echo of 
his youthful religious impressions, was attended 
by the guardian genius of his praying mother, 
and felt in the depths of his spirit the pulse beat 
of that strong desire for God to which in the 
opening of his * Confessions' he gives utterance 
in the words : — ^Thou, God, hast created us for 
Thyself and our heart is without rest until it. rests 
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in Thee.' '^ The great festivals of the Church, — 
Christmas and Easter and Whitsuntide, — as they 
recurred, greatly affected him. Seeing Chris- 
tians flock to their churches on those occasions 
and comprehending their religious significance 
and the joyful hopes they inspired, it was hard 
for him to bear that he could not participate in 
their joy. 

Bertrand well says of the feelings that agi- 
tated Augustine of that time: **The nostalgia 
of predestined souls took hold of him. He had 
an indistinct feeling that these human loves were 
unworthy of him, and that if he must have a 
master he was bom to serve another master.*' 

With his longing to be in accord .with the 
faith of his mother and of the Church in which 
he had grown up was the consciousness that the 
doctrines of the system he had embraced were 
losing their power to satisfy his heart. His 
searching intellect discovered flaws where at first 
he had seen only perfection, and doubts arose 
which the most skillful and eloquent defender 
of the system, Faustus, the famous Manichsean 
teacher, could not answer to his satisfaction. 
Augustine compared him to **a cup-bearer who 
gracefully presented to his thirsty lips a jewelled 
goblet with nothing in it." Of his smooth and 
plausible discourses he says: — **They did not 
appear better because beautifully spoken, nor 
true because eloquent, nor spiritually wise be- 
cause the look with which they were given was 
expressive. God has taught me in wonderful and 
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hidden ways that a thing should not seem true 
because portrayed with eloquence/' **Thus, this 
Faustus," says Dr. Lord, **was the very man 
who loosened the net which had ensnared Augus- 
tine for so many years.*' 

When Augustine had finished his course of 
study in Carthage, he set up as a teacher of rhet- 
oric and elocution, first in his native city of Ta- 
gaste, and next in Carthage. He had the qualities 
which win success, and drew to him many admir- 
ing pupils, some of whom became very close and 
intimate friends. One of the dearest of these fell 
sick and drew near to death. When nigh to death 
he abjured his faith in Manichseism, which he had 
embraced through the influence of Augustine, and 
was baptized a Christian. Augustine derided 
him for this, but he withstood Augustine with a 
courage and force of reply that amazed him. In 
the shadow of death, ManichaBism gave this friend 
no comfort; the faith of Christianity alone could 
support him in that critical hour. His death filled 
Augustine with anguish. It completed his deliv- 
erance from the error that had held him; it also 
made him realize the frailty of friendship and 
other earthly joys and created a desire for such 
a relation to God as neither time nor death can 
destroy. ** Blessed is he, O Lord,'' he exclaims, 
**who loves Thee; no one loses Thee, but he who 
forsakes Thee." 

Agitated and restless through the mental dis- 
quietude that filled him on account of his reli- 
gious uncertainty and the loss of his friend, he 
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desired the relief offered by a change of scene. 
**My fatherland became a torment to me,'' he 
says; ** gazing off over the sea/' he longed to 
cross it and visit Rome. Ambition to find there 
a larger theatre for the display of his talents 
added intensity to his desire. He resolved to go, 
but concealed his purpose from his mother. She, 
however, with the keenness of maternal love, 
divined what was in his heart and desired either 
to prevent him from going, or to go with him. 
She watched his every movement. One evening 
he went down to the harbor to take a ship soon 
to sail for Italy. She followed and overtook him. 
He told her he wanted to see a friend that was 
on board the ship and urged her to turn back. 
As she would not return home without him, he 
persuaded her to go into a small chapel by the 
shore dedicated to St. Cyprian and there to wait 
for him, promising soon to rejoin her. Thus 
evading her he went on board the ship, which soon 
weighed anchor and set sail, while she spent the 
night in the chapel praying to God with distress- 
ful tears that He would interpose and stop her 
son from going away from her. He went, not- 
withstanding her prayer. **Thou, God," says 
Augustine, *' didst not do what she then prayed 
for, that Thou mightest do for me what she con- 
tinually implored," i.e., God did not grant her 
prayer, because through the denial of it the pur- 
pose of it — ^his salvation — ^was fulfilled. Across 
the sea the effectual agencies for his conversion 
to Christ were to be found. 
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When morning came and Monica found the ship 
had gone, she became resigned to what God had 
permitted as probably best, and returned to her 
home with a trustful heart to pray on and wait 
still longer for her son^s conversion. Soon after 
his arrival in Eome a severe illness overtook him 
with wholesome spiritual efEect. **Thou, God,*' 
he says, ** didst make the son of Thy handmaid 
whole in body, that he might become one on whom 
Thou couldst bestow a better restoration/' A 
lucrative opening for the practice of his profes- 
sion drew him after a few months to Milan. 

Ambrose, its illustrious bishop, was at that 
time the great man of Milan. From all that we 
can learn of him he was one of the best and 
noblest of the princes of the Church. We have 
the testimony of the great Emperor, Theodosius 
himself, to Ambrose's greatness. After his humil- 
iation by Ambrose, who excluded him from the 
basilica on account of his sin in ordering the mas- 
sacre of the people of Thessalonica, returning to 
Constantinople he said: — ^**I have learned at 
Milan the insignificance of an Emperor in the 
Church. I know not any bishop save Ambrose 
who deserves the name." 

What he had heard of the personal character 
of Ambrose and his renown as a preacher made 
Augustine desirous to hear him. His interest in 
his preaching, at first, was chiefly professional, 
— the interest of a teacher of rhetoric and elocu- 
tion. **I often listened to his public discourses," 
he says, **not with a pure motive, but only to 
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prove if his eloquence was equal to his fame. It 
was not my wish to learn what he said, but only 
to hear how he said it/' God used his curiosity, 
however, as he often does with such siimers, as 
a cord to draw him to Himself. ** Along with the 
words which I loved,'' says Augustine, ** there 
stole also into my spirit the substance which I 
had no care for; while I opened my heart to 
receive the eloquence which he uttered, the truth 
also which he spake found entrance, though by 
slow degrees." 

Time forbids that we should describe his prog- 
ress step by step to the light. Besides the preach- 
ing and more private instruction of Ambrose, 
various agencies contributed to his advancement. 
His mother after a while came to him. He en- 
rolled himself among the catechumens, or avowed 
pupils of Christianity. He read the Scriptures; 
he frequented the society of Christians. He 
yielded himself to the impulse of those gracious 
influences which drew him to God. Under the 
combined operation of these agencies and influ- 
ences, after a long period of spiritual conflict and 
intense anguish in which he was made to feel bit- 
terly the bondage of sin and his subjection to it, 
— ^from which, he says, **Thou, my God, alone 
knowest what I suffered, " — ^he was at length 
emancipated in his thirty-third year under cir- 
cumstances most interesting and impressive. 

One day, sitting in his garden, under a fig tree, 
in great anguish of soul, he suddenly threw him- 
self down on the ground and cried: — **0 Lord, 
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how long yet wilt Thou be angry? Eemember not 
the sins of my youth ! How long? how long? To- 
morrow, and again tomorrow? "Why not today? 
Why not now? Why not in this hour put an end 
to my shame?'* As he thus supplicated and 
wrestled with God he heard, as though from 
heaven, a sweet voice saying, '^Tolle, lege; tolle, 
lege;'' **Take up and read.'* He received it as 
a divine direction to open the Scriptures which 
he had lately been reading with his friend Alyp- 
ius, and which lay near by, and to read whatever 
might be offered to his eye. He did so, and the 
place to which he opened, and on which his eye 
fell, was Romans XIII., 13-14: — **Let us walk 
honestly as in the day; not in revelling and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and jealousy. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and make not provision for 
the flesh, to, fulfill the lusts thereof. ** He read no 
further. He had read enough. Here his sin and 
his duty were clearly declared as by the voice of 
God. So he received it, and in humble penitence 
obeyed it, and instantly peace and conscious 
deliverance came into his soul. The unintelligi- 
ble '^Word*' was changed by his obedience into 
a personal, living Christ, who now came to him 
to rule his life with divine love and sympathy. 

The conversion of Augustine is one of those 
mysteries of Christianity which neither worldly 
wisdom nor science can explain. It stands as a 
conspicuous waymark in the history of Chris- 
tianity, illustrative of the saying of the apostle 
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Paul — ^^'The Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation/* We do not venture any other expla- 
nation. ''What appears as certain,** says Ber- 
trand, ''is that those terrible passions, which 
turned his youth upsid^e down, never more play 
any part in his life.^From the moment he fell 
on his knees under thfe fig tree at Milan, his sinful 
heart is a dead heart. He has been freed from 
almost all the wickednesses of his old nature, not 
only from its vices and carnal affections, but from 
its most pardonable lapses. What is seen at once 
is an entirely pure heart fired only by the divine 
love.** 

Unnumbered souls have found peace and de- 
liverance in a similar way, through some text of 
the Scriptures. 

Thus the Bible has been shown to be the Word 
of God with a message of light to those sitting in 
the darkness of bondage to sin. What a treasure 
to have ! what a privilege to expound and enforce 
its teaching in the work of the Gospel ministry I 

Tarrying in Milan and its vicinity a little while 
longer until he should receive baptism at the hand 
of Ambrose, he purposed then to return with his 
mother to their home in North Africa. While 
thus waiting, he was invited by a friend, Vere- 
cundus, who owned a country house near Milan 
at Oassiciacum, the modem Casciago, to make 
use of it as a retreat, where he might find rest 
of body and composure of mind. Far from the 
excitement and noise of the world, it was like a 
paradise in its seclusion and lovely scenery, in- 
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eluding within the horizon Monte Bosa, and 
glimpses of the Italian lakes to the north. 

Dr. Alexander Whyte suggests, that Augustine, 
like Saul of Tarsus after finding Christ and 
retiring to *Hhe silences of Arabia, '^ "needed 
this autumn and winter of isolation, in order to 
work over his thinking and get adjusted to his 
vision/* He needed to get rid of **the false and 
vulgar conceptions of God,'* which he had re- 
ceived from Manichaeism, and which still clung 
to him ; and to obtain a clearer apprehension of 
spiritual things. "He longed,** as Osmun says, 
"to be as sure of spiritual things as he was that 
seven and three are ten.** He had found it dif- 
ficult to "hold fast to the elusive idea of an unseen 
realm. He could not free his mind from the flux 
of phenomena, the mysterious and harassing play 
of the transient. Back to his miad, again and 
again, swept the crude and disgusting notions 
which for so many years he had harbored there. 
*God changeable!' — *God the object of the suc- 
cessful onslaught of evil I* — this especially per- 
plexed him. Plainly, it made God a weakling, or 
a monster. For, if the vast wrong was not here 
because of a divine debility, how else was one 
to account for it, except as existing by divine 
direction!** 

Who does not know something of these per- 
plexing, harassing thoughts! No thoughtful 
mind is free from them. Soon or late, we have 
to wrestle with them. They come to us in the 
sorrows of bereavement, or of public or private 
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calamity, if not when the sunshine of life is un- 
clouded and we meditate upon the facts of human 
life with troubled thoughts* 

Augustine took with him to his retreat, to share 
its benefits, his mother, his only brother, Navi- 
gius, his son, Adeodatus, his pupil and life-long 
associate, Alypius, and the sons of his patron Eo- 
manianus, to whom he gave instruction, and other 
pupils. Through a period of tranquillity and lei- 
surely meditation, it was not spent in idleness. 
They read together the works of Cicero and Neo- 
platonists ; they discussed the books read, Augus- 
tine being the leading spirit, *' putting his superior 
strength beneath them to bear them up, or to 
direct them in their flight, like an eagle teaching 
his eaglets to fly.*^ In fair weather they talked 
together beneath a shady tree in a meadow near 
by; and, when driven indoors by inclement 
weather, they carried their discussions into the 
spacious bath-house which contained, besides the 
baths, commodious rooms for recreation and 
quiet. Those discussions started trains of thought 
and interesting topics, which Augustine wrought, 
through the thinking of his meditative mind 
quick to receive and elaborate new ideas from 
little incidents, into valuable treatises. 

This interesting example is given us by Osmun 
in *' Augustine, the Thinker '^ **It was his habit, 
after evening prayers, to surrender himself to 
deep and long-continued meditations. One night, 
as he lay philosophizing thus, his attention was 
attracted by the gurgling of the stream whicl^ ran 
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behind the baths near the house. As he listened 
to the soft, irregular murmur, his mind sought 
the cause of the irregularity, and from that 
passed to pondering on order and the lack of 
order in the universe, — trying to establish the 
truth of a uniform reign of law. Several days 
were given to the elucidation of the question of 
a mysterious divine stream of influence running 
through all things. Such was the origin of the 
book *0n Order,* a treatise with leanings toward 
the Christian thought of Providence.'* Another 
treatise, entitled ** Soliloquies,** upon the con- 
ception of God, and one upon **The Immortality 
of the Soul** were notable products of his mind 
at this time. 

In the! spring, the pleasant household closed 
their studies at their retreat and returned to 
Milan to prepare for their admission to the Chris- 
tian Church by baptism. Instruction in the essen- 
tials of Christian faith, and an examination in 
what was called the ** Scrutinies** were required. 
By Easter the candidates were ready, and on 
April 4th, A.D. 387, Augustine, with his son Ade- 
odatus and Alypius, were admitted to the Church 
by the rite of baptism administered by Ambrose. 
Soon after this event he proceeded to fulfill his 
purpose of going back with his mother and son 
to Africa. 

His mother, — ^the desire of her heart accom- 
plished in the conversion of her son, — ^as if she 
had nothing more to live for, died at Ostia on the 
way. Her last words to him were, * * Lay this body 
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anywhere; let not the care of it in any way dis- 
tress you ; this only I ask, that wherever you be, 
you remember me at the altar of the Lord," — a 
charge that indicates that the practice of pray- 
ing for the souls of the dead and belief in its 
efficacy had then become established to some 
extent in the Church. To the question, whether 
it did not distress her to think of being buried 
so far from her fatherland, she replied, ** Nothing 
is far from God, and there is no fear that He 
will not know at the end of time where to find 
and raise me up." 

After his return to Africa he went with a 
chosen company of friends into a kind of retreat 
for religious seclusion and study, at a country 
seat inherited from his father, near Tagaste. To 
him and his friends this retreat was something 
like a monastery, a place of retirement from the 
world, where they might pursue unhindered those 
studies and spiritual exercises that were thought 
to be helpful to growth in piety. The experi- 
ence of this time probably furnished the germ of 
the monastic order which afterwards received 
Augustine's name. Martin Luther belonged 
to it. 

Soon Augustine acquired in that region a rep- 
utation for sanctity and wisdom in the knowledge 
of God's Word. Such a reputation marked him 
out for high office in the Church. He shrank 
from it; but he could not evade it, though he 
tried. **So exceedingly did I dread the episco- 
pate," he says, **that I would not go to any place 
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where I knew there was no bishop. '* An errand 
of public duty called him to Hippo. **I came,'' 
he says, **as being safe, — the place having a 
bishop.'' While there he attended a public serv- 
ice conducted by the bishop. In the course of the 
service, the bishop told the congregation that 
they needed a priest to act as his associate in the 
office. The people, knowing of his presence, called 
out for Augustine, and he was forced, with tears 
and reluctantly, to consent to be ordained to the 
priesthood. He was ordained priest and entered 
on his duties as associate bishop at Easter A.D. 
392 in his thirty-eighth year, and at the death 
of Valerius, three years later, he became his suc- 
cessor in the episcopate, which he held for the 
rest of his life, a period of thirty-six years. 

His religious life was marked from the first by 
great zeal and earnestness. In labors abundant 
for the extension of Christ's kingdom he put forth 
extraordinary efforts as a preacher and author. 
He deplored his conversion to God so late in life. 
*^I have loved Thee late," he said. **He now 
acted," says Cardinal Newman, **like a man 
whose slowness to begin a course was a pledge 
of zeal when he had once begun it." 

In the time covered by his bishopric, Augustine 
gave himself to three lines of effort in the service 
of the Church, in each of which he achieved 
extraordinary distinction. They were: — (1) The 
work of the ministry involved in the duties of 
his episcopal office; (2) the work of training 
suitable men for the priesthood and the Chris- 
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tian ministry; and (3) the work of his prolific 
mind in authorship. 

Considering the amount and the quality of the 
multifarious work thus done, it was amazing. 
His bishopric at Hippo was one of the smallest 
in North Africa, but in power, weight of charac- 
ter, and influence he was the primate of the whole 
country, the central sun around whom all the 
other bishops — some of them his superiors in 
ecclesiastical dignity — revolved. Unlike some of 
the bishops of the Catholic Church in later cen- 
turies, he was unwearied as a preacher of the 
Gospel. In this respect he was the model and 
inspiring leader of the clergy of his diocese. He 
never forgot his slavery in youth to sin and the 
manner of his redemption from its power; he 
was thus ready eloquently to warn men of its 
seductive dangers, and to bear witness to the 
grace and power of God in delivering men from 
it. When out of the fulness of his grateful heart 
he thus spoke in proclaiming the truth of the 
Gospel, his face, his voice, his whole person 
evinced emotion. He felt that he had a wonder- 
ful message to declare, and that language was 
inadequate to express in a suitable manner the 
thoughts and feelings of his soul. 

His qualifications for preaching, natural and 
acquired, were of the highest order. He was a 
powerful reasoner, and with his great reasoning 
powers he united a poet's imagination. **0f all 
the Fathers of the Latin Church,*' says Ville- 
main, ^'St. Au^stine manifested the most ima§- 
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ination in theology, the most eloquence and even 
sensibility in scholasticism. *' 

This power of imagination irradiated with 
attractive interest and splendor the different 
subjects of his study. He is a good example of 
the truth emphasized in the sixth Essay of this 
volume as to the value and various uses of it to 
the preacher and religious writer. 

His imagination was united with an orator's 
passion and fluency. These qualities are appar- 
ent in some of his writings. They remind one 
of the description of Fox's eloquence, as ** Logic 
on fire.'' There are numerous passages in **The 
City of God," which for combined strength and 
beauty and passion are like precious fabrics 
enwrought with flashing jewels. One cannot re^d 
them without having his heart kindled to a sym- 
pathetic blaze, and we can easily believe that if 
such fire dwells in them now, 1500 years after 
they were written, marvelous, indeed, was the 
living flame of eloquence that glowed in his public 
speech. 

He possessed to a rare degree the art of coin- 
ing felicitous and memorable phrases. We have 
evidence of this, also, in his writings; in such 
examples as these: — **To serve God is true lib- 
erty." **No misfortune can break him whom no 
fortune corrupts." ** Truth only is victorious [in 
controversy] and the victory of truth is love." 
* * Faith precedes knowledge. " * * Distinguish times 
and the Scriptures will agree." **The New Tes- 
tament is concealed in the Old; the Old Testa- 
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ment i^ revealed in the New/' **Thou madest us 
for Thyself, God, and our heart is restless until 
it repose in Thee.*' 

**Up to his last breath,'' says Bertrand, **he 
continued to love rhetoric. He handled words 
like a worker in verbals who is aware of their 
price and knows all their resources. If, after 
his conversion, he condemns profane litera- 
ture as a poisoner of souls he absolves the beauty 
of language: ^I accuse not words. Words are 
choice and precious vessels. I accuse the wine of 
error that drunken doctors pour out for one into 
these fair goblets.' " (See St. Augustin by 
Louis Bertrand, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1914.) 

Such power of apt expression, whereby the pro- 
foundest and most weighty truths are embodied 
in striking phrases that live in the memories of 
men, to be often quoted, is the prerogative of the 
highest genius. It is characteristic of the great- 
est orators and preachers. Wendell Phillips had 
it, and Lincoln, Garfield and Beecher. Uttered 
with the glow of passion their words produce 
delight, enthusiasm, or conviction, according to 
their tenor. 

Like Chrysostom, Augustine was master from 
long study and practice of the arts of elocution 
and rhetoric; like him, also, he had an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and a deep, real 
experience of their truths. His mind was sat- 
urated with them, and such was his spiritual 
insight into their meaning that he brings forth 
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from them great treasures of hope and inspira- 
tion. We have not, as in the case of Chrysostom, 
many full and detailed descriptions of Augus- 
tine ^s eloquence, nor many striking instances men- 
tioned. One impressive example of its power, 
however, has been preserved for us : 

The people of Caesarea, in Mauritania, had been 
long rent by a fierce and deadly feud, in which 
neighbors, fathers and even sons and brothers 
were divided into warring factions, and armed 
with stones and clubs fought one another annu- 
ally, sometimes for days together and with fatal 
results. Such feuds handed down through gen- 
erations and growing in bitterness and animosity 
are hard to cure, as the examples we have read 
about found in the Highland Counties of West 
Virgima, Kentucky and Tennessee, and in Ireland, 
prove. 

Augustine, grieved at the folly and wickedness 
of that one in Caesarea, in which many Christians 
were involved, resolved if possible to bring it to 
an end. **I strove with all the vehemence of 
speech I could command, '^ he says, **to root out 
and drive out from their hearts and lives an evil 
so cruel and inveterate. '^ His eloquence elicited 
from them applause, and then subdued them to 
tears, responsive to his own. Accepting the tears 
as a sign that he had prevailed, and that the evil 
was overthrown, he called upon them to give 
praise and thanks to God for the result. The feud 
was effectually healed, never again to break out 
into those fierce and relentless animosities, by 
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which the community had been torn and rent 

asunder. 

. In his preaching he set before himself, he says, 

**as the supreme aim of religious oratory to 

preach his hearers, of every class, and himself 

with them, into Christ, so that all might live with 

Him and He with all.** 

In his office of bishop he was the spiritual shep- 
herd and father of his people and signalized his 
episcopal fidelity by his unselfish devotion to their 
welfare. He was the guardian of orphans, the 
protector of the rights of widows and their de- 
fender from oppression. **To them,** as Dr. 
John Lord says, **he was alike saint, oracle, prel- 
ate and preacher. His person was accessible. He 
interested himself in everybody's troubles, and 
visited the forlorn and miserable. He was inde- 
fatigable in reclaiming those who had strayed, 
or were straying, from the fold. He won every 
heart by charity, and captivated every mind with 
his eloquence.** It might have been said of him 
as was said of George Herbert's parish priest: — 
*^He holds the rule, that nothing is little in God's 
service; if it once have the honor of that name, 
it grows great instantly. Wherefore neither dis- 
daineth he to enter into the poorest cottage, 
though he even creep into it, and though it smell 
never so loathsomely; for both God is there also, 
and those for whom God died.** 

Of the extent of his episcopal influence. Dr.. 
Lord says: — **As bishop he won universal admi- 
ration.** Fellow bishops found him insistent 
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upon "a square deal/' Injustice aroused his 
indignation. Councils could do nothing without 
his presence. His voice in them carried great 
weight; his opinion everywhere counted. Em- 
perors condescended to sue for his advice. He 
wrote letters to all parts of Christendom, so that 
Hippo— a little African town — ^was no longer 
** least among the cities of Judah,*' since her 
prelate was consulted from the extremities of the 
earth, and his influence went forth throughout 
the crumbling Empire, to heal division and estab- 
lish the faith of the wavering — a Father of the 
Church Universal. 

With his conamanding genius he united great 
amiability, nobility of mind, generosity and per- 
sonal charm. He would not tolerate evil speaking 
of the absent at his table. His friendship was an 
inestimable treasure to those who possessed it, 
and he was not sparing or exclusive in giving it. 
He was affable, courteous, full of sympathy and 
kindness. Once a friend, he always remained a 
friend, constant in his attachment and binding 
the love of others to himself as with hooks of 
steel. Take, for example, the mutual friendship 
of Augustine and Alypius. **Alypius was bom 
in the same town with me,'* says Augustine, **of 
persons of chief rank there, but he was younger 
than I. He studied under me, both when I first 
lectured in our town, and afterwards at Carthage, 
and he loved me much, because I seemed to him 
kind and learned; and I loved him for his great 
towardliness to virtue, which was eminent in one 
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of no greater years/* The attachment thus early- 
formed between them was lifelong in its duration. 
Alypius was called his ** little slave '* on account 
of his devotion to Augustine ; he was rather like 
a younger brother to him, and shared in all his 
more notable religious experiences. They studied 
the New Testament together in the garden in 
Milan, where Augustine heard the mysterious 
angelic voice saying, **Take up and read,'* which 
wrought the great transformation in his charac- 
ter. It was the Bible of Alypius which then gave 
Augustine the saving text. Alypius was baptized 
with him and his son Adeodatus by Ambrose, was 
one of the group which gathered for BibleT study 
and religious observances in the retreat on his 
ancestral estate in North Africa, held the bishop- 
ric at Tagaste near that of Augustine's in Hippo, 
toiled thus as a fellow-laborer with him in the 
work of the ministry, meeting one another from 
time to time with mutual delight in the various 
Conferences and Provincial Councils which were 
held by the bishops of that country, and, finally, 
holding each other in a fond embrace when 
Augustine was dying. Such a friend is man's 
best treasure. ** 'Tis a gracious possession 
forever." 

Augustine's Sbbvice to the Chubch in Training 
SuiTABiiE Men fob the Pbiesthood 

In his zeal for the extension of Christianity 
Augustine established a sort of private Theolog- 
ical Seminary within his diocese, which educated 
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and sent forth to the work ten bishops and many 
inferior clergy. Of this seminary he was the 
president and the whole faculty. How well and 
ably he instructed his students in Homiletics, we 
can judge from a remarkable treatise on ** Chris- 
tian Doctrine,'* which he prepared for their in- 
struction, which, Dr. John Ker says, *4s really 
the first Manual for Preachers that was written 
in the Christian Church and the high tide mark 
of Homiletics for many a day.'* 

The work consists of four books, or chapters ; 
the first three relate to the substance of Scrip- 
ture teaching and the method of ascertaining it; 
the fourth tells of the most effective way of com- 
municating it. 

The following quotations will give some hint, 
perhaps, of the contents of the work and of its 
value as a manual of instruction. 

Of the substance of Scripture teaching: — 
** Scripture asserts the things to be believed in 
regard to things past, present and future; it is 
a narrative of the most important facts in the 
past, a description of the present, a prophecy of 
the future. All these tend to nourish and 
strengthen charity and to overcome and root out 
lust. Scripture enjoins nothing except charity, 
and condemns nothing except lust, and in that 
way rightly fashions the Uves of men.** 

Much of Scripture is biographical; its teaching 
is through examples and object lessons. Of, the 
impression which the record it gives of the sins 
of great and good men should make, he says, 
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**When one reads of the sins of great men (like 
Moses, Saul, David and Peter), let him put the 
fact of their sin to this use, — ^learn from it not 
to dare to vaunt himself in his own good deeds 
and to despise others as sinners, when he sees 
in the case of men so eminent the storms that are 
to be avoided and the shipwrecks that are to be 
wept over/' 

Of the value of homiletic, or rhetorical, studies 
as an ally of truth he says, **Who will dare to 
say, that those who are trying to persuade men of 
what is false, are to know how to introduce their 
subject so as to put the hearer into a friendly, 
or attentive, or teachable frame of mind, while 
the defender of truth shall be ignorant of that 
art? that the former are to tell their falsehood 
briefly, clearly, pleasantly; while the latter shall 
tell the truth in such a way that it is tedious to 
listen to, hard to understand, and not easy to 
believe? that the former, while imbuing the minds 
of their hearers with erroneous opinions, are by 
their power of speech to awe, to melt, to enliven 
and to rouse them, while the latter shall, in de- 
fense of the truth, be sluggish, frigid and som- 
nolent? Who is such a fool as to think this 
wisdom? Since, then, the faculty of eloquence 
is available to both sides, and is of very great 
service in the enforcing either of wrong or right, 
why should not good men study to engage it on 
the side of truth?'' 

** Eloquent speakers are heard with pleasure 
and profit. The latter is most desirable. What 
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is better than wholesome sweetness, or sweet 
wholesomeness 1 * ' 

** There is a kind of eloquence that is becoming 
in men who justly claim the highest authority, — 
that of persons charged with God's message. 
With this eloquence the sacred writers speak. I 
am struck with admiration at the way in which, 
by an eloquence peculiarly their own, they so use 
this eloquence that it is not conspicuous by its 
presence; for it did not become them to make an 
ostentatious display of it. In those passages 
where the learned note its presence, the matters 
spoken of are such that the words in which they 
are put seem not so much to be sought out by 
the speaker, as spontaneously to present them- 
selves; — as if wisdom were walking out of its 
house — the breast of the wise man — and eloquence 
like an inseparable attendant followed it without 
being called for.'* 

Augustine recommends to the preacher to pray 
for divine help in the preparation of his sermon. 
**If Queen Esther, '* he says, * Sprayed when she 
was about to speak to the King touching the tem- 
poral welfare of her race that God would put fit 
words into her mouth, how much more ought he 
to pray for the same blessing who labors in 
word and doctrine for the eternal welfare of 
men?'* 

This interesting treatise ends with these words : 
— **I have in these four books striven to depict, 
not the sort of man I am myself (for my defects 
are many), but the sort of man he ought to be 
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who desires to labor as a preacher of Christian 
doctrine/' 

We think, notwithstanding this modest dis- 
claimer, that he was a good model for his stu- 
dents ; and his undertaking to train up a ministry 
needed to evangelize the whole country of North 
Africa indicates his ardent zeal for the work. 

Augustine's Eemabkable Wobk as an Authob 
OP Religious Books 

His mind was exceedingly fertile in thought; 
a suggestion only was necessary to excite its pro- 
lific powers to action and enable it to produce 
copious results. His writings numbered more than 
a thousand distinct productions ; a large library 
in themselves ; they were not only numerous, but 
of the highest excellence, and, except the contro- 
versial ones, of enduring value, so that they have 
been the delight of the greatest minds through" 
the ages since down to modern times. His fame, 
the shadow of a great mind, has lain across the 
centuries of a millennium and a half. **His vari- 
ous works,'' says Dr. John Lord, **were the food 
of the Middle Ages. He lived in the writings of 
the sainted Doctors of the Scholastic Schools. 
He furnished a thesaurus, not merely to Bernard 
and Thomas Aquinas but even to Calvin and 
Liebnitz, Bossuet and Pascal." His **City of 
God" powerfully influenced the mind of Erasmus 
and Gladstone. His ** Confessions," from its 
extraordinary affluence of thought and its fervid 
kindling style, is still numbered among those few 
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books of Christian devotion that are read and 
cherished as a means of grace by saintly tsouls. 
Longfellow, as is well known, finds in his words 
the text for one of his familiar and most stimu- 
lating poems, entitled **The Ladder of Saint 
Augustine'*: — 

''Saint Augustine, well hast thou said 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame," etc. 

He was given much to deep and prolonged med- 
itation upon religious themes. There is scarcely 
a theological question which he did not revolve 
in his thoughtful mind over and over again. He 
ascended the loftiest heights and sounded the 
deepest depths of religious speculation. He was 
not what technically would be called a great 
scholar. He knew nothing of Hebrew and but 
little of Greek. In learning he was inferior to 
Origen, Jerome and other Christian Fathers, but, 
in the judgment of Dr. Schaff and other eminent 
scholars, **he surpasses all the Greek and Latin 
Fathers in originality, depth, and in richness of 
thought.'' He was indebted for the excellence of 
his thought to his native genius enlightened and 
stimulated by the Spirit of God, rather than to 
his learning. 

He possessed a daring and adventurous spirit, 
which grappled with the most abstruse subjects, 
undaunted by their difficulty and not discouraged 
when he found them insoluble. Among the leg- 
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ends cherished by the Catholic Church we find 
this beautiful one concerning him : — ^'^ While walk- 
ing on the seashore pondering on the difficulty 
of explaining to men the doctrine of the Trinity, 
upon which he wrote a treatise much studied and 
admired, Augustine perceived a little child scoop- 
ing water out of the sea with a shell and emptying 
it into a hole in the sand. *What are you doing, 
my child!' he asked. * Emptying the sea into 
this hole,' said the child. * Impossible,' said the 
learned man. *No more impossible. Father Au- 
gustine, than for you to put the idea of infinity 
into the mind of man,' replied the angel child, — 
and vanished." 

The Latin language which Augustine used, and 
in which his various works were written, was not 
the classical Latin of Cicero and Sallust, but the 
provincial Latin of North Africa — ^the language 
of the ancient Itala version of the Bible, of Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian — ^which they had found ade- 
quate for their use and had enriched with their 
passionate eloquence and picturesque thought. 
Augustine also found it a good and sufficient 
medium for the expression of his ideas, and he 
also greatly enriched it by his writings. 

Of his numerous writings far the greater part 
were polemical — directed against the ManichsB- 
ans, the Bonatists and the Pelagians. 

Of the Manichaeans and their delusive teachings 
we have already spoken. Held in the bondage of 
these teachings nine years, his expanding, pene- 
trating, sagacious mind and spiritual experience 
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led him finally to reject them as false. Their 
chief defender and ablest advocate, Faustus, elo- 
quent of speech, plausible and dexterous in argu- 
ment, whom the Manichaeans depended upon to 
hold in their ranks this brilliant young man, who, 
they perceived, was slipping away from them, 
only hastened his defection. This Faustus, 
** neither willing it nor witting it,^' was the very 
man who loosened the net which had held him 
so long. Freed from its entanglement, Augustine 
became their terrible adversary and through his 
powerful writings dealt Manich»ism a death blow, 
so that it soon became extinct, and is now num- 
bered among those defunct heresies, which once 
vexed the Church for a while, but trouble it no 
longer, because utterly refuted by Augustine. 

The Donatists were the strict Puritan Chris- 
tians of their day. They disturbed the peace and 
concord of the Cliurch by their bigotry and fanat- 
icism, insisting that only men of their rigid stamp 
should hold the episcopal office and perform as 
priests the rite of baptism. They also held that 
the validity of the rite was destroyed if admin- 
istered by an unworthy priest, and insisted that 
persons baptized by him must be rebaptized or 
be excluded from the Church. 

They were started on their troublesome career 
by what seem to have been the veriest trifles. 
** Ambition and avarice, ^^ says Optatus, the his- 
torian of the schism, **were two of its three 
great roots ; and the anger of a humbled woman — 
Lucilla, a wealthy matron of Carthage — ^was the 
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third.'' It dated baxjk to the year 311 A.D., more 
than forty years before Augustine was bom. At 
that time a new bishop was to be chosen for 
Carthage to succeed Mensurius, who had died on 
a journey to Eome, whither he had been sum- 
moned. Caecilian, his arch-deacon, was chosen, 
and promptly consecrated by Felix, Bishop of 
Aprunga, who was accused of being a traditor, 
a term of reproach bestowed upon those who, in 
the Diocletian persecution (303-305 A.D.), had 
saved their lives by giving up to the imperial 
officers the sacred Scriptures. The ** ambition 
and avarice'' which the historian refers to, were 
manifested by Celestius and Botrus on the occa- 
sion of Caecilian's election to the bishopric, be- 
cause they had failed to get the office for them- 
selves, and the handling of the gold and silver 
vessels attached to it. Lucilla's relentless resent- 
ment had been kindled against Caecilian, because 
during his arch-deaconate he had publicly re- 
proved her for the practice of kissing the lips 
of a martyr before coming to the sacrament, 
scornfully deriding her for ** preferring a dead 
man's lips to the sacred chalice." This sneer of 
Caecilian made Lucilla an unquenchable fire-brand 
to kindle a conflagration most disastrous to the 
Christianity of North Africa. 

'^Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.^' 

CaBcilian having been elected and ordained 
bishop, Lucilla, an influential woman in Carthage, 
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and the two disappointed clergymen — Celestius 
and Botrus, with Secundus, the leading bishop 
of Numidia, whom they called to their aid because 
known to hold a grudge against the bishop of 
Carthage, combined all their forces to oppose 
CaBcilian.* Lticilla was their leader; she offered 
her house as a meeting-place for the intriguers 
and her riches — as much as they needed — ^to 
finance the opposition. They refused, in the first 
place, to recognize Caecilian as bishop ; then they 
proceeded to excommunicate him for submitting 
to be ordained by a traditor, Felix, Bishop of 
Aptunga, by whom he had been consecrated, — 
they holding, at the suggestion of Secundus, prob- 
ably, that he had committed an unpardonable 
offense which disqualified him from administering 
the sacraments, and that, therefore, his consecra- 
tion of Caecilian was invalid. It was in vain that 
CaBcilian offered to resign, that he might be con- 
secrated anew by the bishops of Numidia, of 
whom Secundus was the Primate; Lucilla's 
wrath was not to be appeased by this humiliation 
of her hated foe ; and besides he could not now 
be made fit for this office even by a reconsecration 
to it by a blameless oflficiator. Lastly, they chose 
Marjorinus, a reader of the Church of Carthage, 
and a favorite of Lucilla, bishop in his place. 
**Thus,^^ says Osmun, **was set adrift a division 
of the early Church, destined to a hapless, ugly 
career.'^ 

There were no good grounds for the schism, — 
it could not be fairly called a reformation, — only 
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a petty quarrel, which the originators, if they had 
possessed any genuine" Christian piety, should 
have quickly smothered and allowed to be healed. 
For lack of mutual charity — ^that charity which 
the Apostle says **suffereth long and is kind, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, etc.,'' Lucilla and her fel- 
low conspirators against the peace and welfare 
of the Church of God, permitted their little griev- 
ances to grow into a dissension which disrupted 
the Christian Church of the land — ^the Church 
of Tertullian and St. Cyprian — ; which under 
their zealous labors and steadfast faith, had made 
most promising beginnings, and was filling the 
land with thanksgivings to God and a great 
expectation of the speedy triumph of his kingdom 
on account of the saintly lives and holy deeds of 
the Christians, when this awful bUght of discord 
ruined all by disgracing them in the eyes of the 
pagans about them and paralyzing all good ef- 
forts. Oh, that the Christian Church might never 
forget the lesson! and always make haste to 
remedy the earliest discordant note that may be 
heard warning of impending disaster! At any 
cost, short of sin, stop it ! 

"It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.'' 

Though Marjorinus was the first bishop which 
the schismatics chose to lead their party, Donatus, 
his successor, gave the sect its name. **He was 
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well suited,'^ we are told, **to stand at the head 
of a party, being a man of fiery, untutored elo- 
quence, and of great energy of action/' Under 
his leadership, the Emperor Constantine was 
Appealed to for his recognition, but the Emperor 
frowned upon the movement as divisive of the 
Church, and ruinous of its influence; and when 
they persisted he took from them their churches 
and property, and otherwise persecuted them. 
His immediate successors were of the same mind, 
though less harsh in their treatment ; but Julian 
had their churches restored to them and their 
bishops reinstated. Valentinian, Gratian and 
Theodosius, provoked by their factious violence 
and uncontrolled turbulence, published fresh de- 
crees with the avowed purpose of exterminating 
them. But these measures were like the beating 
of a spreading flame, which scatters the fire in- 
stead of extinguishing it. The schism spread 
over all North Africa, creating **a mournful 
division in the Church, which gave rise to bitter 
animosities.'' 

Individual churches, one after another, were 
torn by party hatreds and feuds similar to that 
which has been described as blighting the spirit- 
ual life of the Church in Csesarea in Augustine's 
diocese. 

The Donatists, though making pretensions to 
extraordinary piety, did not confine themselves 
to peaceful moral suasion. They showed merci- 
less disrespect to the Caecilianist bishops and 
desecrated their churches ; they shrank not even 
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from the destruction of their churches nor from 
murder. They associated also with themselves, 
as allies, a roving band of fanatical monks and 
lazy vagabonds, like our modem tramps, who, 
refusing to work, wandered about from hut to hut 
of the peasants, begging or exacting food and 
shelter. These **Circumcellians,'' as Augustine 
called them (from circum-cellas) j were some of 
them genuine religious, fanatics — ^who claimed the 
title of ** soldiers of Chrisf and flourished their 
carnal weapons, i.e., clubs, which they called ** Is- 
raelites,'' over the heads and on the backs of 
faithful Catholics in such fashion as terrorized 
them. 

The chief interest of the Donatists' schism lies 
in the fact of Augustine's connection with it as 
their chief opponent. Augustine strongly con- 
demned the lawless conduct of the Donatists and 
earnestly, but, at first, mildly, rebuked them for 
the mischief they had done and were doing. With 
all the eloquence of his lips and powerful pen he 
endeavored to heal the breach which now for 
upwards of eighty years had grown worse and 
worse. Nevertheless he was reluctant to invoke 
penal laws and imperial edicts against them. He 
*Hook the position, that compelling men to belong 
to the Catholic body was only to make hypocrites. 
. . . The truth must be its own defense;'' they 
should limit their efforts, if possible, to moral 
suasion. **His attitude was at first," says Mc- 
Cabe, **one of gentleness and forbearance. We 
have to follow his development step by step until 
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he became what Barleyrac called Hhe patriarch 
of Christian persecutors.' '' 

From the years 392 to 404 A.D. he assented to 
the contention of the Donatists that **the Catholic 
Church had no divine right to rule the con- 
science ;'' that *Hhe peace of Christ/' in the 
words of their bishop, Gaudentius, ** never forces 
men against their wills,'' and during those 
years, acting upon this principle of toleration, 
he continued to make the most of letters, ser- 
mons, public debates and controversial writings, 
avowing in these **a liberality worthy of John 
Locke." 

But these efforts, long continued, proving fu- 
tile, his patience and charity became exhausted, 
and he was at last willing, not only to appeal to 
the secular magistrates to put a stop to the un- 
seemly strife and turbulence of the schismatic 
Donatists and their unscrupulous allies^ the 
Circumcellians, but to defend the compulsory 
measures that were used for the purpose, by 
arguments like these: **The Donatists were like 
children who needed to learn freedom through 
restraint and compulsion," or *4ike a sick man 
who has lost his reason and, crazed by his mad 
impulses, fancies and delusions, needs to be re- 
strained from harming himself and others." 
These reasons seem to be plausible, but the long 
and oft-repeated experience of mankind has 
proved them to be fallacious and dangerous to 
religious freedom and human liberty. We, there- 
fore, must concur in the judgment of Osmun and 
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Neander in regard to Augustine's change of mind 
on this subject: **Too easily did he go over to 
the side of those who misapplied the words of 
Christ, * Compel them to come in' '' (Luke 14, 23) : 
and he gave his weighty influence to a theory 
which ** contained,'' as Neander says, *Hhe germ 
of that whole system of spiritual despotism, of 
intolerance and persecution, which ended in the 
tribunals of the Inquisition." 

By so doing he not only contradicted himself, 
and lost the ** jewel" of consistency, but discred- 
ited the riper wisdom of his best yeaxs and his 
sanest judgment by contradictions uttered when 
his mind had been robbed of its candor on this 
subject through the blinding influence of passion. 
So the Donatists could refute his later utterances 
with his better earlier ones, — as Richard Baxter's 
tjontroversial opponents, in later centuries, were 
able to discomfit him by a volume of his irrecon- 
cilable utterances entitled **A Dialogue between 
Richard and Baxter." 

This suggests that, in spite of their bad be- 
havior, some good things can be credited to the 
Donatists, as even **a corrupt tree" can be made 
to bear good fruit by grafting. It was a good 
thing for Christianity that they insisted stren- 
uously upon the rights of private judgment and 
of the individual conscience in religion; upon 
exemption from compulsion for one's belief; upon 
the absolute separation of Church and State, so 
that the one should not control the other; upon 
the blameless reputation of bishops and ministers, 
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though they themselves came far short of their 
own standard of holiness. 

On the other hand, it was right for Augustine 
to charge the Donatists with sinning against love 
and humility by leaving the Church and creating 
schism in it without any good reason; to insist 
upon the unity of the Church as required by 
Christ's command; to deny that baptism was 
invalid, though administered by a traditor or 
otherwise faulty priest; and that those who 
received it from him must be rebaptized or ex- 
cluded from the Church; that to place the justi- 
fication of their sect upon the fact that CsBcilian 
was ordained by Felix, bishop of Aptunga — 
though a traditor — ^was an absurd exaggeration 
of a trifle; and, finally, that^he Church was a 
divine society, established by Christ Mid his apos- 
tles with the design of having it include all of 
Christ's true disciples — ^those obedient to his 
sway in every land — ^taught by his word, sancti- 
fied by his spirit, sealed by his appointed sacra- 
ments, and bound together in an indissoluble 
unity by brotherly love and loyalty to Him. 

By his insistence upon the universality and 
unity of the Church, Augustine seemed to give 
his assent to the later claim of the Roman hier- 
archy in arguing the value of unity in govern- 
ment, as well as unity in faith. But this claim 
gets little support from Augustine's real teach- 
ing. ** Throughout the whole century of the 
struggle," says McCabe, *' neither Catholic nor 
Donatist recognized the pretension of the Bishop 
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of Rome to a kind of mild supremacy/' *' Chris- 
tianity was then a loose federation of Churches 
. . . without a shadow of a * supreme head.* '* 
Osmun also says, definitely and positively, ** Au- 
gustine, himself, has in no place any word which 
hints at a belief in anything like the later papal 
authority.** Nevertheless, Osmun admits that 
*4n Augustine were the germs of the mighty 
Roman Church, as he was the defender of Cath- 
olic authority, and the apostle of ecclesiastical 
imperialism. In this, however, that part of the 
Church which acknowledges the sole authority 
of a Divine Person, speaking through an unfet- 
tered conscience, cannot follow him. There is, 
however, something to be said in Augustine's 
favor. He could not have foreseen the inevitable 
out workings of his theories. Moreover, there 
was a special appropriateness to that age in the 
idea of a high ecclesiastical authority. In the 
presence of the over-sweeping forces of a crude 
barbarism the majestic power of an organized 
Church was simply **a providential adaptation of 
Christianity to a lower environment.'' 

Perceiving how the Roman Empire was crum- 
bling to pieces and approaching its downfall, he 
fain would put in place of it a Holy Roman Em- 
pire with a superior bishop like Ambrose (whom 
he called a Pope) as its supreme ruler and the 
other bishops of the Church in harmonious subor- 
dination to him, governing the world justly by the 
administration of divine laws. A fair ideal not 
yet realized! **But let us remember," says Dr. 
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John Lord, **that his idea of the unity of the 
Church has a spiritual as well as a temporal 
meaning, and in that sublime and lofty sense can 
never be controverted as long as 'One Lord, One 
Faith, One Baptism,' remains the common creed 
of Christians in all parts of the world/' 

The Pelagian controversy was even more im- 
portant, because more closely related to Augus- 
tine's distinctive greatness as a theologian. It 
was his distinctive greatness that he was given 
the work of establishing man's need of God's 
grace for his deliverance from the slavery of sin. 
Pelagius, from whom the controversy derives its 
name, was a British monk — a blameless man 
eager for the reformation of society, and believ- 
ing in the good natural impulses of men, a belief 
which often characterizes ardent philanthropists. 
Coming to Rome about the beginiiing of the fifth 
century, he tarried there for a time and made 
himself conspicuous for his activity and opinions. 
''The central principle of his teachings was man's 
ability to practice any virtue independently of 
divine grace. There was no need of supernatural 
aid and its work of salvation/' and ''no need of 
Christ as Saviour." These teachings reported to 
Augustine stirred his whole soul to their refuta- 
tion. They were contrary to his own experience 
and to his understanding of Scripture, and dan- 
gerous, he sincerely believed, to human welfare. 
The controversy was long-continued, and drew 
forth from his indefatigable mind and unwearied 
pen fifteen treatises. The result is very fairly 
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summed up by Professor John TuUoch in his 
account of Augustine in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, as follows: — **Upon no subject did Augus- 
tine bestow more of his intellectual strength, and 
in relation to no other have his views so deeply 
and permanently affected the course of Christian 
thought. Even those who most usually agree 
with his theological standpoint will hardly deny 
that while he did much in these writings to vin- 
dicate divine truth and to expound the true rela- 
tions of the divine and human, he also was hurried 
into extreme expressions as to the absoluteness 
of divine grace and the extent of human corrup- 
tion. Like his disciple, Luther, he was prone to 
emphasize the side of truth which he had most 
realized in his own experience, and, in contradis- 
tinction to the Pelagian exaltation of human 
nature, to depreciate its capabilities beyond meas- 
ure. There are few thoughtful minds who would 
not concede the deeper truthfulness of Augus- 
tine's spiritual and theological analogies, in com- 
parison with that of his opponent, as well as its 
greater consistency with Scripture ; but there are 
also few, who would now be disposed to identify 
themselves with the dogmatism of the orthodox 
bishop any more than with the dogmatism of the 
heretical monk. And on one particular point — 
the salvation of infants who die in infancy (un- 
tainted by actual sin), the Christian conscious- 
ness in its later and higher growth, may be said 
to have pronounced itself on the side of the monk, 
rather than of the bishop. '^ 
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Besides these controversial writings, interest 
in which is now mainly confined to students of 
Church history, Augustine was the author of 
other works of permanent value already referred 
to. **The City of God'' and the ** Confessions'' 
are those by which he is best known. 

Dr. John Lord characterizes **The City of 
God" as **his greatest work, the amusement of 
his leisure hours for thirteen years — a philosoph- 
ical treatise in which he raises and replies to all 
the great questions of his day — a sort of Christian 
poem upon our origin and end, and a final answer 
to pagan theogonies. In that marvellous book he 
soars above his ordinary excellence and develops 
the designs of God in the history of states and 
empires, furnishing for Bossuet the ground work 
of his Universal history. Its great excellence, 
however, was its triumphant defense of Chris- 
tianity over all other religions." 

**The closing years of the great bishop were," 
as TuUoch informs us, **full of sorrow. The Van- 
dals who had been gradually enclosing the Roman 
Empire, appeared before the gates of Hippo and 
laid siege to it. Augustine was ill with his last 
illness and could only pray for his fellow citizens. 
He passed away, in the arms of his friend Alyp- 
ius, during the progress of the siege, on the 28th 
of August, 430, at the age of seventy-five, and 
was spared the indignity of seeing the city in the 
hands of the enemy." **His vacant See had no 
successor," says Dr. John Lord. **The African 
province, the jewel of the Roman Empire, spar- 
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Med for a while in the Vandal diadem. The 
Greek supplanted the Vandal, and the Saracen 
the Greek, and the home of Augustine was blotted 
out from the map of Christendom. The light of 
the Gospel was totally extinguished in Northern 
Africa. The acts of Rome, and the doctrines of 
Cyprian, were equally forgotten by the Moham- 
medan conquerors. ' ' 

One remarkable evidence of his indestructible 
influence over them, however, still survives. 
** Nowadays,'' says Osmun, * travellers often 
witness a strange sight among the ruins a mile 
from Bona [ancient Hippo]. On Fridays a band 
of Mohammedans is likely to approach, bum a 
few grains of incense, sacrifice a bird and offer 
a prayer to *the Great Christian,' seeking his 
celestial favor, fire their guns, and depart. For 
even today the Arabs think of Augustine as a 
mighty friend of God." But the immortal writ- 
ings of Augustine, strange to tell, were preserved. 
They were preserved to perpetuate his influence, 
and the memory of his saintly character, and to 
fructify the human mind. 

Unquestionably his influence upon the thought 
of Christendom has been immense. **He is among 
the chief creators of Catholic Theology," says 
Dr. Schaff. *^ Through the whole of the Middle 
Ages, from Gregory the Great down to the 
Fathers of Trent he was the highest theological 
authority." 

**0n the other hand he has powerfully influ- 
enced, and, in fact, largely shaped the teaching 
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of the Protestant theology. Next to the Apostle 
Paul he was the chief teacher of the whole body 
of the Reformers of the sixteenth century. The 
substance of what has been called * Calvinism' 
may be found in his writings, and from the fact 
that it originated with him, it has also scMnetimes 
been called Augustinianism.'' 

It must be confessed that this influence of Au- 
gustine has not been altogether good. No man's 
influence is. With much good there is certain 
to be mixed somewhat that is evil. This, because 
of inevitable human infirmity. Great and good 
men, therefore, through mistaken zeal, hasty 
judgment, and sheer ignorance have often been 
authors of mischief. And the greater and wiser 
a man is, the more mischievous his errors, because 
of the blind confidence placed in his opinions. 
Thus it has been with Augustine; the great rev- 
erence in which he has been held by them has 
sometimes led both Catholics and Protestants 
astray. Examples have already been given. Take 
still another, viz.: the Catholic doctrine of the 
^ infallibility of the Pope. Protestants consider it 
an absurd error, plainly contradicted by many 
instances of a fallible judgment discoverable in 
the history of the Papacy, and yet the Catholics 
find support for it in this saying of Augustine : — 
''Roma locuta est; causa finita est/' 

But notwithstanding these errors to be found 
in the writings and conduct of Augustine, Prot- 
estants and Catholics are agreed in saying 
with TuUoch: **None can deny the greatness of 
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Augustine's soul, his enthusiasm, his unceasing 
search after truth, his affectionateness, his ardor, 
his self-devotion" — and, let us add — ^his unim- 
peachable honesty of mind despite his faults. 

Because of this, the errors that can be alleged 
against him do not forbid a favorable estimate 
of the value of his works. They abound in pas- 
sages of striking beauty and eloquence, rich in 
suggestion and spiritual insight, yielding seed 
thoughts which fructify the mind and establish 
our opinions in regard to important religious 
truth. For this, we number him with 

"the great of old; 
The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.'' — Byron, 
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The great thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are going. — 0. TF. Holmes, 

faithful worthies! resting far behind 

In your dark ages, since ye fell asleep 

Much has been done for truth and human kind, — 

Man claims his birthright, freer pulses leap 

Through peoples driven in your day like sheep ; 

Yet, like your own, our age's sphere of light. 

Though widening still, is walled around by night. 

We need the souls of fire, the hearts of that old time. 

--John G. Whittier. 



JOHN KNOX 

Time works out not only its revenges, but also 
its vindications. It, thus, sometimes happens that 
reputations essentially change in the course of 
time, so that the harsh and unfair judgment of 
one age is reversed by the better informed, 
calmer, and juster judgment of a later age. Per- 
haps no change of opinion of this sort concerning 
historic personages has been more remarkable 
among intelligent men than that concerning John 
Knox, the Scottish reformer. By the Roman 
Catholic writers of his own and later times, as 
might be expected, he has been portrayed as a 
monster; but misrepresentation of his character 
and work has not been confined to them. Writers 
like Dr. Samuel Johnson and David Hume, the 
historian, have come little short of these in 
maligning him as a political revolutionist, or a 
ferocious religious fanatic. Johnson, however, 
was apt to be severe and prejudiced in his judg- 
ments of men and things, and Hume, the most 
formidable opponent of Christianity in modern 
times, hated especially the reformed faith estab- 
lished in Scotland by Knox, and this warped, no 
doubt, his judgment of Knox's character and 
work. Thanks, however, to the careful researches 
of more recent historians and their greater can- 
didness of mind, the repulsive portrait of Knox 
as formerly depicted has given place to one of 
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noble features and more winning aspect, so that 
the opinion now generally prevailing in regard 
to him is that of Froude, who says that he was 
*Hhe representative of all that was best in Scot- 
land in his day — no narrow fanatic, but a large, 
noble, generous man with a shrewd perception 
of actual fact, who found himself face to face 
with a system of hideous iniquity; who believed 
himself to have a direct commission from heaven 
to overthrow if 

John Knox was born, not in 1507, but accord- 
ing to latest and most reliable authorities, in 
1513, in the ancient borough of Haddington, East 
Lothian, Scotland. Haddington, in his time, was 
one of the important towns of the Scottish realm, 
possessing an endowed grammar school, some of 
whose teachers became famous, as John Major, 
Walter Bower and, later, Edward Irving, the 
celebrated preacher. This school has long been 
a nursery of learning and culture to the children 
of the borough. In its roll of pupils are to be 
found many distinguished names, — as those of 
John Home, the author of **The Tragedy of Dan- 
glas,'* and Jane Welsh, who married Thomas 
Carlyle. The school in the last generation has 
been incorporated with the **Knox Memorial In- 
stitute,** which is now housed in a handsome 
building. 

Haddington is pleasantly situated on the river 
Tyne, here crossed by three bridges, one of which 
connects it with its ancient suburb of Giffordgate, 
which Carlyle speaks of as **John Knox's sub- 
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urb." An oak tree planted by Carlyle's direction 
indicates the spot where Knox was born. With 
that bridge is associated a characteristic incident 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle's, told by her early friend, 
Miss Jewsbury: **She was fond of doing every- 
thing difficult that boys did. There was one par- 
ticularly dangerous feat to which the boys dared 
each other. It was to cross the bridge on the 
narrow ledge of its parapet overhanging the 
water. One morning Jeannie got up early and 
went to the Nungate bridge, lay down on the 
parapet and crawled from one end of the bridge 
to the other at the imminent risk of either break- 
ing her neck or drowning.^' 

In the older times when Eoman Catholicism was 
dominant in Scotland, Haddington had consider- 
able ecclesiastical prominence. It contained two 
monasteries and an abbey with an abbey church, 
surmounted by a lofty square tower. A portion 
of this church is now used as the parish church. 
Besides these monasteries and the abbey, there 
were several chapels and churches within the 
limits of the borough, or near by, one of which, 
on account of its prominence in the landscape, 
was called the **Lamp of Lothian.*' Thus, says 
Dr. James Stalker, Knox *'had constantly before 
his eyes, in the years when impressions penetrate 
most deeply, the system of religion which he was 
destined to destroy. . . .** 

The time of his birth is significant. It was four 
years after the birth of John Calvin, sixteen 
years after that of Melancthon. Luther at the 
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time was thirty and Zwingle twenty-nine. The 
proximity in time of these great reformers, to 
which other names might be added, illustrates the 
saying that ** remarkable men are like mountains: 
they appear not singly, but in groups.** 

The parentage of John Knox was humble, but 
not of the humblest class. In a reported inter- 
view with the Earl of Bothwell, he said to the 
Earl: **My grandfathers, paternal and maternal, 
and my father served your lordship *s predeces- 
sors, and some of them have died under their 
standards.** This indicates that his father was 
a retainer of the house of Bothwell, but though 
a feudal dependent of that noble house, he was 
able to give his son a liberal education which, in 
that age, was not common. His father *s name 
was William and his mother was a Sinclair. In 
times of danger, to conceal his identity, he some- 
times signed his letters ** John Sinclair.** Begin- 
ning his course for a liberal education in the 
grammar school of the town, he was sent in 1528-9 
at the age of sixteen to the University of St. 
Andrews, where Dr. John Major, formerly 
teacher of Haddington grammar school, was now 
Professor of Philosophy and Divinity. 

*'It is generally believed,** says Dr. Stalker, 
**that Knox owed not a little to this teacher, 
especially in the formation of his political views.** 
But, '* although a bold and progressive thinker, 
an oracle in matters of religion. Major never 
severed himself from the Old Church.** It may 
have been through his influence that Knox edu- 
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cated himself for the Catholic priesthood. We 
have, however, but little — almost no — information 
in regard to his life, mental development and 
emplojrments from the time of his entering the 
University in 1528-1529 to 1546-1547, a period of 
nearly twenty years. As late as March 27, 1543, 
he pens and signs a notarial instrument as ^* Min- 
ister of the Sacred Altar of the Diocese of St. 
Andrews, Notary by Papal Authority.** **This 
betokens,'* says Stalker, ^^that he had become a 
priest and employed himself occasionally, or reg- 
ularly, in notarial business, which was included, 
in those days, among the multifarious employ- 
ments of the priesthood.** 

The education then received in the Scottish 
universities was not worth much according to 
our modem standards. Besides instruction and 
drill in Dialectics and the Latin language, it con- 
sisted mainly of barren discussions and lectures 
in scholastic theology and the Logic of Aristotle. 
^'Learning,** as taught in them, ^^had a show of 
wisdom, but was devoid of the reality; it exer- 
cised but did not enrich the understanding. * * * ^ In 
this learning of the schools, Knox,** we are told, 
** achieved no special distinction. His scholarship 
never was worn, like George Buchanan's, his fel- 
low pupil, as an ornament. But it was ample for 
the particular needs of the times. He acquired a 
practical mastery of the Latin, the medium of 
intercourse among the learned of that day, and 
in which the instruction of the universities was 
communicated. He could, through this accom- 
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plishment, refer with facility to the writings of 
the Church Fathers and to the incidents of Church 
history. From his teacher, Dr. John Major, he 
learned the ** dialectic resourcefulness** that dis- 
tinguished him. * * Such argumentative aptitude, * * 
says Professor Cowan, ^* blended with moral ear- 
nestness, rendered Knox afterwards a potent 
controversialist, as well as a heroic reformer.** 
He also learned from Major two great revolution- 
ary principles for that day, viz: — (1) That the 
Church is superior to its officers, since popes and 
prelates derive their powers from it; that a 
General Council which represents it may rebuke, 
restrain or depose them for just cause, and that 
ecclesiastical censures, papal bulls and bans, if 
contrary to Holy Scripture, may be opposed as 
invalid; (2) that the nation is superior to the 
ruler, who exists for the people *s good and not 
they for his benefit or that of his family; if he 
is a tyrant and uses his royal power to oppress 
and destroy his subjects, they may resist him and 
bring him to trial and depose him.. ** Those two 
principles, whose operation was to overthrow the 
Stuart dynasty,** says Dr. S. E. Herrick, ** con- 
stituted the best part of Knox*s acquisitions at 
the University.** Besides the benefits named, he 
got at the University^ an impulse that led him 
into a course of independent research that ulti- 
mately issued into the new faith and religious 
light then dawning upon the world. Not satisfied 
with the references to the Church Fathers and the 
meager extracts found in the school men and 
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ecclesiastical writers, lie sought to obtain a wider 
and more complete acquaintance with the orig- 
inals. In this way he became fairly well ac- 
quainted with the writings of Jerome and Augus- 
tine. By Jerome he was directed to the Scrip- 
tures as the only pure fountain of Christian 
truth, and instructed in the importance of study- 
ing them in the original languages. From Au- 
gustine he derived religious ideas and sentiments 
quite opposite to those then taught in the Romish 
Church, which, while retaining Augustine's name 
as a Saint in her calendar, had banished, as heret- 
ical, much of his doctrine from her pulpits and 
private teaching. It required some years, prob- 
ably, to complete his deliverance from the errors 
that had crept into the Old Church, in which he 
had been brought up. The change occurred in 
that period of silence and obscurity that inter- 
vened between his entrance to the University and 
his forty-fifth year. ** There are certain parts 
of his biography,** says Stalker, ** where we can- 
not but wish that he had told more. This is one 
of them. We are left to infer back from his 
subsequent life which is known, to this part which 
is unknown.** 

**0f one thing we may be certain: that he 
obtained in these years a precise and extensive 
knowledge of the religious system, as then exist- 
ing in Scotland, which it was to be the work of his 
life to pull down. Of this he always speaks as 
one whose mind is made up and whose knowledge 
is so ample and detailed that it is of no use for 
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anyone to argue with him.'* His convictions in 
regard to this were, doubtless, based upon what 
his own observant eyes beheld of the operations 
and ministry of the Papal Church, as witnessed 
from boyhood and his early manhood there in 
Haddington, where he grew up in familiar ac- 
quaintance with the lives, characters and doings 
of its clergy. The corruption of this Church, 
which at that time was perceptible and notorious 
everywhere, had reached its climax in Scotland. 
The Romish clergy had attained there an exorbi- 
tant degree of opulence and power. They dwelt 
in palatial residences, lived in luxury, and had 
contrived to get into their possession a large part 
of the wealth of that rocky, sterile, generally 
poverty-stricken land. Instead of regarding this 
wealth as a sacred trust to be mainly used for 
the educational, social, and religious welfare of 
the Scottish people, for the relief of their pov- 
erty, the enlightenment of their ignorance and the 
mitigation of the various ills of sickness and mis- 
fortune, — ^they squandered the most of it upon 
themselves. 

The members of the Scottish hierarchy of that 
time bore but small resemblance to the New Tes- 
tament model of Christ and his Apostles. The 
occupants of the abbey and the monasteries of 
Haddington and its neighborhood were also a long 
way removed in character and life from St. Bene- 
dict, St. Francis, St. Bernard and St. Dominic, 
the original founders of the monastic orders. 
These were really saintly men with Christian 
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ideals and aims, and it was their sincere desire 
to restore the decadent Church of their times to 
its primitive sanctity by means of the religious 
institutions they founded. But these had become, 
in Knox's time, degenerate in morals and teach- 
ing. Instead of adhering to the patterns and 
examples of St. Francis and St. Bernard, and 
imitating their humility, industry, and self-deny- 
ing labors, the members of these orders, which 
swarmed in the cities and towns of Scotland, lived 
in idleness and were proud, arrogant, and hope- 
lessly degenerate. The teachings of the Scrip- 
ture, which Knox studied with diligence and ardor 
in the original tongues, confirmed his slowly 
ripening suspicions to almost a certainty. A 
personal experience confirmed this certainty. Lis- 
tening one day (in Haddington, probably) to one 
Thomas Williams, of Athelstanford, an eloquent 
Dominican friar, who had recently embraced the 
Eef ormed doctrine and was preaching it with 
the ardor of a new convert under the protection 
of Regent Arran, Knox *^ first received a taste 
and lively impression of the truth and was much 
moved to the earnest study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.*' Studying, thus, the New Testament and 
contrasting the pure form of Christianity there 
shown with the disgusting counterfeit presented 
by the decadent Romish Church of his time, the 
eyes of Knox were fully opened to her faults and 
his soul was filled with indignation over her er- 
rors and misdoings. Of real Christian teaching, 
clearly given, there was but little. Saint worship 
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and adoration of the Virgin Mary had nearly 
supplanted the worship of God in Christ, as re- 
vealed in the Gospels and the other portions of 
the New Testament Scriptures. The bishops and 
secular clergy rarely preached, but turned this 
function over to mendicant monks and friars. It 
is hard to believe that anything so empty, ridic- 
ulous and wretched as what is reliably reported 
could have been preached by them. They diverted 
the minds of men from faith in Christ and belief 
in the patient, forgiving love of God to a delusive 
reliance for salvation upon the efficacy of constant 
attendance upon Mass, priestly absolution, papal 
pardons and voluntary penances. The truth of 
God was almost entirely hid from the generality 
of the Scotch people. The testimonies of their 
own historians prove this;- Lesley, the last Boman 
Catholic Bishop of Boss, says that *Hhrough the 
fault of their priests, they were practically with- 
out any religion.** That the ** secular clergy fell 
from all devotion and godliness to the works of 
wickedness,** and that **foul disgrace infected 
monasteries and monks through all Scotland.** 
(Cowan) Winzet, also a contemporary and liter- 
ary opponent of Knox, candidly admits that the 
bishops and clergy in the age preceding the Ref- 
ormation were, **for the most part,** so * ignorant 
or vicious, or both,** as to be ** unworthy the name 
of pastors.**/ 

But what they lacked in Christian piety and 
intelligence, they tried to make up and did make 
up in their Churchly zeal and hatred of what they 
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deemed heresy, and by their activity and unre- 
lenting efforts to stamp it out. They opposed it 
with the sword and the blazing fagots of the 
stake. 

The leaders in this cruel persecution were the 
primates of the Eomish Church in Scotland, Car- 
dinals James and David Beaton, Archbishops of 
St. Andrews, 1528-46. Fronde's characterization 
of one was equally true of the other: **His scent 
of heresy was as the sleuth hound's, and, as the 
sleuth hound, was only satisfied with blood." 
Many were their victims and many scenes of 
cruelty are found in the Scottish history of that 
day which were due to their ecclesiastical zeal and 
blood-thirsty, intolerant spirit. In those scenes 
each appears utterly wanting in mercy or pity, 
— a man with a heart of stone. Two examples of 
their persecuting cruelty may be given : — Patrick 
Hamilton and George Wishart. Both were from 
noble families, liberally educated and of attrac- 
tive personalities, of whom Knox, in his ** History 
of the Eeformation," speaks in the highest terms. 
Hamilton, to complete his education, had visited 
Germany to study in its Universities. There he 
came under the instruction and potent influence 
of Luther and Melancthon, and learned from them 
the doctrines of the Eeformation. Melancthon 's 
theological work. Common Places, he translated 
into his native language for the benefit of the 
Scottish people, who familiarly spoke of it as 
Patrick^ s Places. This gave mortal offense to 
Cardinal James Beaton and his ecclesiastical 
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associates. He, therefore, plotted his destruction. 
Beaton lured him to St. Andrews by a friendly 
message to the effect that he wished to see him 
to consult with him in regard to some changes 
he contemplated in the Churches policy. When 
Hamilton, thus decoyed into his palace, came into 
Beaton's presence, the Cardinal treacherously 
arrested, tried and condemned him as an unpar- 
donable heretic, and had him burnt at the stake, 
the same day, in front of the old college gates 
of St. Andrews University. The Cardinal imag- 
ined, probably, that if the students of the College 
who witnessed the piteous spectacle were any of 
them inclined to the new faith, they would be 
made to draw back from avowing it, when they 
saw what might come to them from it. If so, he 
wrongly reckoned, for afterwards ^4t was com- 
monly said that the smoke of Martyr Patrick had 
infected all on whom it had blown.'* 

^* Striking evidence of the rapidity with- which 
the n«w opinions spread,'' says Stalker, **was 
afforded by the passing of an Act of Parliament 
in 1543 (sixteen years later) giving permission 
to all to read the Scriptures in their own tongue 
and abolishing all acts to the contrary. *This,' 
says Knox, *was no small victory of Jesus Christ, 
fighting against the conjured [sworn] enemies of 
his verity. Then might have been seen the Bible 
lying on almost every gentleman's table. Thereby 
did the knowledge of God wondrously increase, 
and God gave his Holy Spirit to simple men in 
great abundance.' " 
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The other notable martyr of the Scottish Ref- 
ormation, whom Cardinal David Beaton pursued 
to his death, was George Wishart, ^^a man of such 
grace,'* says Kiiox, **as before him was never 
heard in this realm. He first incurred the sus- 
picion of the Romish hierarchy by teaching the 
Greek Testament, he having learned Greek at 
Cambridge University. He preached in the fields 
to crowded congregations. Dundee of the east 
coast was the principal scene of his labors ; from 
there he was driven by the Church authorities; 
going to the west of the country, he was warmly 
welcomed there. Report reaching him that a 
plague had broken out in Dundee, he returned 
thither, and mounting the town wall, he preached 
to the plague-stricken on one side, and to a crowd 
of healthy people on the other; he became the 
idol of the inhabitants. '* Hounded still by the 
minions of the prelates, he was forced to flee for 
safety to Edinburgh, and lastly to Haddington, 
Knox's native town. Kiiox heard him and rec- 
ognizing in his preaching the Christianity which 
he had discovered from his studies of the New 
Testament, and had had confirmed by experience 
through hearing Thomas Williams, he openly 
declared himself a believer in the Reformed 
Faith. On his death-bed, speaking of his con- 
version at this time, he said that ^Hhe 17th chap- 
ter of John was where I first cast anchor." 
Attaching himself to Wishart as a body guard, 
he walked before the preacher with a drawn sword 
to protect him from the assassins employed by 
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Beaton to kill Mm. Twice they attempted this 
and were foiled by the vigilance of his devoted 
followers. Finally, the Earl of Bothwell was 
instigated by the unrelenting Cardinal to arrest 
and capture him, and Wishart was hurried to St. 
Andrews and doomed to die. When Wishart 
was burnt at the stake. Cardinal Beaton, sur- 
rounded by other prelates, lounged out of a win- 
dow in his palace to observe the sufferings of the 
martyr, after giving orders that all the guns of 
the Castle should be pointed to the place of exe- 
cution, lest there should be any attempt at a 
rescue. 

But, though the Cardinal and his ecclesiastical 
associates bathed their hands in the blood of the 
martyrs, their efforts were vain, — the doctrines 
of the Reformation, like the light of advancing 
day, filled the air more and more with a flood that 
could not be stayed. Those who embraced them 
could not be stopped by any menace of death or 
torture from proclaiming them. Like the early 
Christians, they ** could not but speak of the 
things they had seen and heard.** 

'Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 
* 'Tis man's perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.' " 

Knox had desired to accompany Wishart and 
share his fate, but Wishart would not permit 
him. **Nay,** he said, *^ return to your bairns 
(meaning his pupils) and God bless you; ane is 
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sufficient for a sacrifice/' Knox acquiesced in 
Wishart's advice and went back to his teaching, 
joining to his instruction of his pupils in the 
learned languages instruction, likewise, in the 
principles of religion. His pupils, the sons of 
the Lairds of Langniddrie and Ormiston, were 
taught their religion in such a way that the rest 
of the family and the people of the neighborhood 
received the benefit of it. He catechised them 
publicly and read to them at stated times portions 
of the Bible, accompanied with expository re- 
marks. These religious exercises drew eager 
listeners in considerable numbers and the report 
of them was noised abroad. The Roman ecclesi- 
astics heard of them and, suspicious of heresy, 
sought to lay hands on him. Warned of their 
designs, Knox was about to flee the country, when 
the Castle of St. Andrews was opened to him 
and his pupils with their Protestant parents, as 
an asylum. 

This Castle of St. Andrews, originally the 
Episcopal palace of the primate, had been re- 
cently enlarged and strengthened into a fortress 
furnished with armament, dungeons and instru- 
ments of torture, with a view more effectually 
to crush and exterminate the increasing heretics, 
and defy their vengeance, if goaded to resistance. 
But vengeance came sooner than he had looked 
for it and frustrated his plans. 

A group of the Scotch Nobles who favored the 
Reformation, and had been warmly attached to 
Wishart, stirred to righteous indignation by his 
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murder, and alarmed for their own safety, sur- 
prised and captured the Castle just before it was 
ready to receive its garrison prior to entering 
upon its use for more strenuous persecution. 
Bursting into the Cardinal's apartments, one of 
their number, James Melville, described by Knox 
as **of nature most gentle and modest, *' put his 
sword to the Cardinal's throat, and saying, ^^The 
blood of George Wishart cries out for vengeance 
upon thee, and we from God are sent to avenge 
it," stabbed him twice or thrice till he died 
shrieking over his baffled plan, ^^Fie, fie, all is 
gone!" 

The stronghold thus won. May 29, 1546, was 
held as a refuge and defense of the Protestant 
party. Knox entered the Castle at the time of 
Easter, 1547, and resumed with his pupils the 
lessons and expositions of Scriptures which he 
had followed at Langniddrie. The people in the 
Castle and from the town crowded to hear him, 
and after a while he was invited by the people 
to exercise his talents in the pulpit as the col- 
league of John Bough, the garrison preacher. 
He replied that he ^^ would not intrude where he 
had not been called," and refused to comply with 
their request. The people were not to be denied, 
and at the suggestion of Sir David Lindsay, the 
poet, then one of the congregation, they sought 
by stratagem to convince Knox that he was called. 
They got the minister of the garrison, John 
Rough, to preach a sermon on the call of min- 
isters, in which he affirmed the power of a con- 
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gregation to call to the ministry any one in whom 
they had discerned the gifts suited to the office, 
and he strongly asserted that it was ^^ dangerous 
and likely to grieve the Spirit of God if a person 
so called rejected the appeal of those desiring his 
ministry. ' ' Having said this, the preacher turned 
to Knox and solemnly adjured him to accept the 
office to which the unanimous voice of the people 
summoned him. *^In the name of God and of 
His Son, Jesus Christ, '* he said, ^*I charge you 
that you refuse not this holy vocation, but, as 
you tender the glory of God, the increase of 
Christ's kingdom, the edification of your brethren 
and the comfort of me, whom you understand 
well enough to be oppressed by the multitude of 
my labors, that ye take the public office and charge 
of preaching even as ye look to avoid God's heavy 
displeasure, and desire that He shall multiply His 
graces unto you.'' Turning, then, to the congre- 
gation, he said, ^^Was not this your charge unto 
me, and do ye not approve this vocation!" All 
answered, "It was, and we approve it." Over- 
whelmed by this solemn and unexpected charge, 
Kjiox, after a vain attempt to address the audi- 
ence, burst into tears and rushed out of the as- 
sembly. **It is worth remembering that scene," 
says Carlyle. **He felt what a small faculty was 
his for tMs great work. He felt what a baptism 
he was called to be baptized withal." His agita- 
tion of mind continued for some days. He waited 
on God in prayer to ascertain the way of duty. 
By this he was calmed and strengthened to take 
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up the duty thrust upon him, so that when he 
came forth from his privacy and ascended the 
pulpit, it was to deliver a sermon which made all 
who heard it aware that a prophet had risen up 
amongst them. *^Thus,'' says Stalker, ^^were the 
lips unsealed which had been kept dumb so long 
and the sluices opened to let out the waters of 
thought and conviction which had long been accu- 
mulating. '^ His religious life from this time 
onward to its close was marked by great zeal 
and earnestness. As a preacher of the Gospel 
especially he put forth extraordinary efforts, act- 
ing like a man who, having been slow to take up 
a duty, feels that he ought to atone for his back- 
wardness by extraordinary diligence after he has 
assumed it. He was now 33-39 (?) years old, — 
late in lif« to enter upon so great a work. He 
might have said with St. Augustine to his divine 
Lord who had revealed Himself to him at about 
the same age with such grace and power as had 
inspired him to a passionate love for His person 
and service, ^*I have loved Thee late, whose 
beauty is as old as eternity and yet so new; I 
have loved Thee late.'' 

He came to his great work late, as Oliver Crom- 
well came late to his, but with intensified power 
of achievement, of such extraordinary quality and 
spiritual temper, that he was able to crowd amaz- 
ing results into the years that remained to him. 
His labors during the short time that he remained 
at St. Andrews were attended with remarkable 
success. Besides the garrison, a great number of 
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the inhabitants of the town renounced Popery and 
made profession of the Reformed Faith. 

After a few months, the Catholic party, to 
avenge the death of Beaton, having called to their 
aid a French fleet with a considerable land force, 
appeared before the place and captured the Castle 
and town. From this time, the summer of 1547 
to the spring of 1559 — a period of almost 
twelve years — ^he was, with the exception of a 
few weeks, an exile from Scotland. The first part 
of this period he spent in captivity, through the 
breach of faith of his French captors. By the 
terms of the capitulation, Knox and his compan- 
ions of the Scotch gentry who had found asylum 
in the Castle from persecution by the Catholic 
prelates, after being transported to France, were 
to be set at liberty with freedom to go where they 
pleased, except back to Scotland. Instead of this, 
they were held as prisoners of war, some thrown 
into prisons, and others, deemed the greatest 
offenders, sent to the galleys. There, in addition 
to the rigors of ordinary captivity, they were 
loaded with chains and subjected to various hard- 
ships and indignities. 

Two striking pictures of Knox during his im- 
prisonment in the galleys have been preserved to 
us. Through the following winter after his cap- 
ture, the prison ship in which he was confined 
lay in the river Loire. Every art of persuasion 
from solicitation to violence was employed to 
induce the Protestant prisoners to renounce their 
faith and conform to the Catholic worship. They 
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were even threatened with torture if they did not 
give the usual signs of reverence when the Mass 
was celebrated and the "Salve Eegina'* sung. 
But, instead of complying, when the service began 
the Scotsmen put on their bonnets. A gorgeous 
image of the Virgin was brought on board one 
day and Ejiox was commanded to give the 
** Mother of God'' a kiss of adoration. *^ Mother 
of God! This is no * Mother of God,' " he said, 
"this is a piece of painted wood. Such idols are 
accursed, I will not touch it." "But you shall," 
said the officer, and taking the image, thrust it 
to his lips; whereupon the prisoner seized the 
image and threw it into the river, saying: "Lat 
our Ladie now save hirself, she is ligcht enough; 
lat hir leirne to swyme." After that the 
prisoners were troubled no more with their 
importunities. 

In the following summer the galley was ordered 
to cruise along the eastern coast of Scotland. 
One day in the grey light of early morning, as 
Knox, with health impaired by his severe confine- 
ment, was bending wearily over his oars, so sick 
and feeble that few expected him to live, the white 
spires of St. Andrews were dimly seen in the 
distance. One of his companions, pointing 
towards them, asked Kiiox if he knew the place. 
"Yes, I know it well," he said, "for I see the 
steeple of that place where God first opened my 
mouth in public to his glory; and I am fully 
persuaded, how weak soever as I now appear, that 
I shall not depart this life till my tongue shall 
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again glorify his Holy name in the same place/ ^ 
This reply, his companion, Sir James Balfour, 
repeated in the presence of a number of witnesses 
several years before Knox returned to Scotland. 
The faith that God destined him in His own good 
time to do some great work for his country never 
deserted him through those dreary years of cap- 
tivity and exile. 

After spending nineteen months as a galley 
slave, he was set free, but how, we know not, and 
went to England early in 1549. There for nearly 
five years, during the reign of the youthful Ed- 
ward VI., he labored under a government com- 
mission with great zeal. Archbishop Cranmer, 
then the primate of the Church of England and 
director of its ecclesiastical affairs, pursued a 
broad and statesman-like policy. In the scarcity 
of able and effective Protestant preachers then 
existing in the realm he did not hesitate to employ 
men of talent holding the Reformed opinions wher- 
ever he could find them, and to send them forth 
as laborers in the harvest. In those circum- 
stances Knox did not remain long idle. The 
reputation which he had gained by his preaching 
at St. Andrews and his recent sufferings recom- 
mended him to Cranmer and the king's Privy 
Council, and soon after his arrival into England 
after his release from captivity, he was sent from 
London to Berwick to preach. In his own His- 
tory of the Reformation he condenses in one sen- 
tence the account of his labors under Cranmer 's 
direction: **The said John was first appointed 
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preacher to Berwick, then to Newcastle, then 
he was called to London, where he remained to 
the death of Edward VI.'' 

The labors so briefly described by him were 
most fruitful and of a picturesque character in 
some of their incidents. He threw himself into 
his work with the eagerness and energy of one 
who had long craved such an opportunity. His 
preaching in Berwick was especially directed 
to the exposure of the errors of Popery and 
the rebuke of immorality which it tolerated. 
As a consequence, during the two years of his 
residence there, many were converted by his 
ministry to the Reformed Faith and better lives. 
His popularity and success were exasperating 
to the Catholic clergy, and they made a com- 
plaint against him to Tonstal, the Bishop of 
Durham, for declaring that the Mass in the 
Romish Worship was ^ idolatrous." As Kiiox 
was laboring under the authority of the pro- 
tector and Privy Council, the Bishop did not dare 
to inhibit him, but summoned him on a given 
day publicly to give his reasons for holding and 
teaching this opinion. Accordingly, on the 4th 
of April, 1550, a large assembly was convened in 
Newcastle; among whom were the members of 
the Privy Council, the Bishop of Durham and the 
learned men of the Cathedral, besides many illit- 
erate people attracted by the interest of the ques- 
tion. Kiiox delivered in their presence his de- 
fense with characteristic boldness of thought and 
speech and impressive eloquence. Acting upon 
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his motto, *Ho spare no arrows," he used in his 
defense the authority of Scripture, force of rea- 
soning, reproof, irony and ridicule of what he 
regarded as ^Hhe absurdities of the Popish super- 
stition, '^ while protesting that his purpose was 
*^not to misrepresent, but to defend the truth and 
warn his hearers against errors destructive.'* 
Knox's defense was entirely successful; by it he 
silenced the Bishop and his learned assistants 
and increased his own fame as a preacher in that 
part of England. 

The following year he was transferred to New- 
castle, a sphere of greater usefulness, and in 
December 15, 1551, he received from the Privy 
Council a great mark of their approbation in the 
appointment of *^ Chaplain in ordinary'' to the 
king (one of six), due to the reputation he had 
attained in the North of England. Thus, in spite 
of his Scotch accent and his rude, unpolished 
style, he enjoyed the dignity of a court preacher, 
and of having the most distinguished and influ- 
ential audience in the land. Some of the great 
nobles of the Privy Council were inclined to make 
him a Bishop of Rochester, thinking he would 
infuse needed vigor into the Episcopal body. The 
Duke of Northumberland said that ^^he would 
make a good whetstone to sharpen My Lord of 
Canterbury ( Cranmer ) . ' ' But Knox did not wish 
to be an English Bishop, he did not believe there 
was scriptural authority for the office, and he 
hoped that the way would open for his return to 
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Scotland. He had a hand in the maJdng of the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1552. The insertion 
of what High Churchmen call the ** Black Ru- 
bric, *' was due to him. This Rubric in regard to 
the Sacrament declares that by the act of kneel- 
ing *^no adoration of the bread and wine or of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood is intended. '^ 
^^A runnagate Scof (Kiiox), complained Dr. 
Weston, **did take away the adoration of Christ 
in the Sacrament; so much prevailed that one 
man's authority.*' 

Knox held the young King in the highest re- 
spect. ^^We had," he says, ^^a king of so godly 
disposition towards virtue and the truth of God 
that none from the beginning passed him and, 
to my knowledge, none of his years ever matched 
him." But for the great nobles of his Council 
he entertained less respect, and he fearlessly 
expressed his suspicions in regard to some of 
them. On one occasion, preaching before the 
Court, in the presence of the King and the Coun- 
cil, having for his text **He that eateth bread 
with Me hath lifted up his heel against Me," he 
asked, ^^How was it that the most Godly princes 
had officers and chief councillors the most un- 
godly — enemies to religion and traitors to their 
princes! Both David and Hezekiah, princes of 
great gifts and experience, were abused by crafty 
councillors and dissembling hypocrites: what 
wonder is it, then, that a young and innocent king 
be deceived by crafty, covetous, wicked and un- 
godly councillors? I am greatly afraid that Ahith- 
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ophel be councillor, that Judas bear the purse, 
and that Shebna be Scribe, comptroller and treas- 
urer.'^ The people in the audience knew to whom 
the preacher referred. 

At this time Kiiox was about forty-five years 
of age, in the maturity of his mental powers and 
physical strength. What was his personal ap- 
pearance in those busy, strenuous years! 

^^He was a man,'' says Dr. Stalker, *^ rather 
under the middle height, with broad shoulders, 
swarthy face, black hair, and a beard of the same 
color a span and a half long. He had heavy eye- 
brows, beneath which the eyes were deeply sunk, 
while the cheek bones were prominent and the 
cheeks ruddy. The mouth was large, and the lips 
full, especially the upper one. The whole aspect 
of the man was not unpleasing; and in mo- 
ments of emotion, it was invested with an air of 
dignity and majesty. So he is described by a 
contemporary." 

July, 1553, the amiable King Edward died, to 
be succeeded by his sister Mary, called ^* Bloody 
Mary," because of her cruel persecution of the 
Protestants. Before the close of the year the 
Catholic reaction set in like the Bay of Fundy 
tide. The work of the Reformation, which had 
been energetically pushed by Edward, came to a 
sudden halt and the new Queen, fanatically Cath- 
olic, vigorously set herself to restore what her 
father, Henry VHI., and her brother Edward had 
pulled down. The leaders, therefore, of the Prot- 
estant Reformation were either sent to the block 
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and stake, or driven into exile. It has been esti- 
mated that a thousand learned Englishmen were 
thus driven abroad. As Scotland was still closed 
against him, Knox fled with others to France at 
the beginning of 1554 and stopped at Dieppe for 
awhile, uncertain where to go. Notwithstanding 
his previous diligent labors in England, he now 
finds himself very poor, so poor that he is com- 
pelled to apply to friends in England for the 
means of procuring bread. 

Considerable colonies of English refugees set- 
tled temporarily in Frankfort, Zurich, Strass- 
burg and Geneva. In every one of these places 
were formed separate congregations for worship. 
For a few months at the end of 1554 and the 
beginning of 1555 Knox served, at the request 
of Calvin, the congregation in Frankfort as their 
pastor. His stay with them was shortened by 
differences about the use of the English Prayer 
Book in their public worship. Going thence to 
Geneva he was chosen by the English refugees 
of that city to be one of their pastors, having as 
a colleague, on account of the large size of the 
church, Christopher Goodman. The English col- 
ony of refugees at Geneva was the largest of any 
found at that time on the continent. 

As an asylum to these fugitives from tyranny 
and ecclesiastical persecution Geneva had then 
civil and religious attractions in harmony with 
the natural scenery which still make it a delight- 
ful resort for travelers. In the language of Bufus 
Choate, *Hhere was a state without king or nobles ; 
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there was a church without a bishop ; there was 
a people governed by grave magistrates whom 
it had selected and equal laws which it had 
framed. '^ The church as organized by Calvin 
corresponded to Knox's ideal of the divinely 
authorized pattern. He thought it *Hhe most 
perfect school of Christ since the days of the 
apostles, '* and upon the model exhibited in it he 
desired to see fashioned, and subsequently did 
fashion, the polity of the Church of Scotland. 
But, as Dr. Herrick truly remarks, ^^ Calvin was 
in no sense his master, but his confrere. Knox 
was nearly fifty years of age before he saw Cal- 
vin. He was confirmed by the Genevan, not con- 
formed to him.'' The principles which he had 
learned from John Major many years before at 
the University, and which formed the most im- 
portant of the acquisitions gained there, were 
identical with the principles discovered by him 
in the teachings of Calvin. This discovery not 
only strengthened his confidence in the soundness 
of those principles, but formed the basis of a 
warm personal friendship between the two men. 
His sojourn there in Geneva was, therefore, very 
pleasant to him. Calvin, then in the zenith of his 
fame and influence, preached or lectured almost 
daily upon the doctrines of the Reformation to 
eager, crowded assemblies. Other learned men 
discoursed or gave instruction upon important 
themes. The atmosphere was stimulating to 
heart and mind, like that of a great university. 
Important literary work of some sort was con- 
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tinually being planned or in process of execution. 

Knox, besides sharing in these advantages and 
ministering to the congregations of English refu- 
gees, was occupied with other employments. He 
learned Hebrew, he assisted in producing the 
English translation of the Bible known as the 
^^ Geneva Version, '* the version carried in their 
knapsacks a hundred years later by CromwelPs 
soldiers. He published in Geneva, but did not 
write there, *^The First Blast against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women. *' Exasperated by 
the tyranny and religious persecution of Mary 
Tudor, of England, and provoked at seeing Scot- 
land groaning under the misrule of another Mary, 
Mary of Guise, Queen of the late James V., King 
of Scotland, then acting as Regent, he applied 
his metaphorical trumpet to his mouth (**The 
trumpet,^' says Stevenson, **was characteristic of 
Knox'') and blew a blast which startled all 
Europe. The first sentence of the sensational 
pamphlet gives the keynote of the whole : *'To pro- 
mote a woman to bear rule, superiority, domin- 
ion, or empire above any realm, nation or city, 
is repugnant to nature, contumely to God, a thing 
most contrarious to His revealed will and ap- 
proved ordinance, and finally it is a subversion of 
all equity and justice.'* 

Advocates of woman suffrage and of the abso- 
lute equality of women and men in civil and polit- 
ical affairs might find this treatise interesting 
reading, but it would excite them to antagonism, 
rather than win them to agreement. It certainly 
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had that effect upon some illustrious women. 
Queen Elizabeth, for example, who soon after its 
appearance came to the throne of England, was 
so displeased with it that she would never suffer 
John Knox to set his foot in her dominions. As 
a matter of fact it occasioned its author consid- 
erable trouble, so that he finally decided not to 
blow another blast, although it was his intention, 
when the first was sounded, to follow it with more 
of the same sort. Calvin condemned it as show- 
ing * thoughtless arrogance, *' and Knox, himself, 
replying to **a loving and friendly letter*' of 
expostulation from another friend, admits its 
**rude vehemency.*' A year afterwards he con- 
fesses that his blast *^hath blown from me all my 
friends in England.'* 

Its **rude vehemency'' was doubtless due to 
the impatience which filled his soul at his pro- 
longed exile. He was now past his fiftieth (or 
as some authorities allege, fifty-fourth) year, and, 
as yet, it was little that he had been permitted 
to do for Scotland by the advancement of the 
Reformation there. * * I thought, ' ' he writes, when 
such service was found impracticable, *Hhat it 
had been impossible that any realm or nation 
could have been equally dear unto me.'' Must 
he spend the best part of his life and strength 
in strange lands and with foreign peoples, when 
his heart was breaking with the longing he felt 
to go back to Scotland and work for her deliv- 
erance from the tyranny of Papal thralldom? 
During his exile of eleven years or more, he had 
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toiled with characteristic energy and zeal for the 
reformed religion wherever he sojourned — ^in 
England, in France, in Frankfort, Germany and 
in Switzerland — and everywhere great success, 
as a rule, attended his efforts, in spite of his 
handicap of Scotch accent and difficulties of 
speech. He longed, however, for the freedom 
which his dear native land would give him. 

Once, for nine months, from September, 1555, 
to July, 1556, he was given this freedom in a visit 
to Scotland. From Edinburgh, on ninth Novem- 
ber, 1555, he writes: *^ Albeit my journey toward 
Scotland was most contrary to my own judgment, 
yet this day I praise God for them whom He made 
the instrument to draw me from the den of my 
own ease, to contemplate and behold the fervent 
thirst of our brethren, night and day sobbing and 
groaning for the bread of life. If I had not seen 
it with mine eyes in my own country, I could not 
have believed it. The trumpet blew the old sound 
three days together, till private houses of indif- 
ferent largeness could not contain the voice of 
it. Oh, sweet were the death that should follow 
such forty days in Edinburgh as here I have had 
three 1'^ 

**Thus Knox,'' says Stalker, **was permitted 
for several months to go unchallenged up and 
down the country, by the attraction of his per- 
sonality and the persuasion of his preaching 
winning adherents of great social weight in sur- 
prising numbers to the cause. But, at length the 
sleeping enemy awoke ; and he was summoned to 
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answer for himself in the church of Blackfriars, 
Edinburgh. Though well aware that the fate of 
Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart was prob- 
ably in store for htm, he answered the summons 
by appearing at the appointed day and hour.'* 
The fearlessness characteristic of him was then 
finely illustrated, justifying the words of the 
Regent Morton uttered beside Knox's open grave 
— **Here lies one who never feared the face of 
man.'' **The opposite party took fright and 
deserted the diet ; whereupon he went on preach- 
ing in Edinburgh to still larger audiences." At 
the critical juncture he received a sunMnons, 
which he did not feel himself entitled to disobey, 
to return to his charge at Geneva. 

The value of this visit to his native country 
was incalculable. The men and women whom he 
was privileged to bring to decision proved to be 
those on whom the whole weight of the cause was 
subsequently to rest, and they felt for him the 
affection and devotion due to the man to whom 
they owed themselves. He persuaded them to 
substitute the Lord's Supper, as celebrated in the 
simple manner of the Reformed Church of Ge- 
neva, for the Mass of the Catholic Church and 
to cease altogether from their attendance upon 
the Mass, which he called an *4dol," attendance 
upon which he condemned as ** idolatry." This 
opinion he stoutly held and defended to the end 
of his life. (**The boldness and ardor of his 
mind," says McCrie, ** called forth by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times, led hiTn to push 
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his sentiments on some subjects to an extreme, 
and no consideration could induce him to retract 
an opinion of which he continued to be persuaded. 
From the time that he embraced the reformed 
doctrine, the desire of propagating it and of 
delivering his countrymen from the delusions and 
thralldom of Popery became his ruling passion, 
to which he was always ready to sacrifice his 
ease, his interest, his reputation and his life.' ') 
Knox was not singular among reformers in this 
opinion. ** Numerous heretics, '* says the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, **Wy cliff e, Luther (as well as 
Knox) repudiated the Mass as idolatry. *' In the 
battle which they fought against Catholicism, the 
fight was fiercest around what they considered 
the Papal standard, the Mass, because the Roman 
Church, then as now, held that **the offering of 
the Mass is the Central Act of Christian worship.'* 
If KJnox had been willing to regard the form 
of the Eucharist as debatable, and consented to 
allow both parties — Catholic and Reformer — ^to 
celebrate it, each in his own way, as they pre- 
ferred, both alike regarding it as a symbol of the 
central and essential truth of Christianity, sig- 
nifying the redemptive love of God in Christ for 
sinful men, by reason of which their sins, when 
they repent, are forgiven, and their souls are 
cleansed from their guilty stains, and they, regen- 
erate, are blessed with His friendship — ^if KJnox 
could have thus viewed the matter, the fierceness 
of the battle would have been greatly mitigated 
and he would have been saved from the alienation 
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of some of his most valued friends, estrangement 
from whom was a great grief to him. They had 
been his companions in the Castle of St. Andrews 
when besieged after the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, and sharers of his captivity. On them 
the cause of Protestant reform in Scotland mainly 
had rested during his absence for years abroad, 
and by them it was chiefly advanced until Knox, 
himself, returning at their urgent entreaty, as- 
sumed the leadership as best fitted by his reli- 
gious zeal and eminent abilities to take the place 
of leader in the fight then raging at its hottest. 
To break with them and lose their cordial sup- 
port was a heart-breaking affliction to him. 

Why, then, did KJaox stickle so inflexibly about 
this thing? Why not with the more moderate 
and, withal, some of the best and ablest of the 
reformed party consent to tolerate the Mass in 
those who conscientiously wished to adhere to 
and practice it? Because of his native inflexi- 
bility of mind, strengthened as this was by a firm 
belief resting on his observation and experience 
that the Mass was deadening to vital religion and 
demoralizing to clergy and laity alike. **A sym- 
bol of the central and essential truth of Chris- 
tianity. '* Yes, but a symbol unexplained and 
uninterpreted is apt to degenerate into an idol. 
That was the case with it, then, in Scotland, and 
generally in Catholic countries at that time. The 
indolence and ignorance of the clergy and espe- 
cially of the uneducated mass of worshipers made 
this result almost certain. And so their religious 
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worship had no grip upon their souls. The heav- 
enly truth wrapped up in it and only faintly sug- 
gested by the symbol, with its meaning hid in the 
Latin ritual, gradually grew dim and unintelli- 
gible to them and the service was then tantamount 
to idolatry; for, says an eminent thinker, ** idol- 
atry is every worship that stops short of the 
Supreme/' It may be said that every worship 
and creed — Protestant as well as Catholic — ^is 
exposed to this danger. This is sadly true and 
it cannot be too often solemnly asserted; the 
symbols of religion, be they visible images, spec- 
tacular ceremonials, or written creeds, must he 
unceasingly interpreted, unweariedly explained 
and illustrated, so that the truth they embody is 
grasped, its meaning understood and felt, or they 
will be profitless to the worshiper and not ac- 
ceptable to God. 

This fact, clearly perceived by Knox, was his 
excuse for what may be called his ** rabid intol- 
erance'* in reference to the Mass. The Ee- 
formers, therefore, insisted that the symbol of 
Christian truth, the Mass, unless explained and 
interpreted, was no sacrament. Thomas Becon, 
whom Froude calls **the large-minded Becon,'' 
Chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer and contempo- 
rary with Kiiox, thus clearly sets forth the Re- 
formed teaching on this subject: **None of the 
Lord's sacraments ought publicly to be adminis- 
tered without preaching of the Word, yea, and 
that not in a strange tongue, but in such a speech 
as the people understood, or else it were as good 
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to speak the words unto geese as unto them that 
are gathered at the ministration of any sacra- 
ment. And this meant St. Austin, when he said, 
'Take away the word; and what is water but 
water? But let the word be added to the element, 
and it is made sacrament.' The 'word' signi- 
fieth here not only the speaking of Ego baptiso 
te, etc.. Hoc est Corpus Meum, etc., pronounced 
by the priest in a strange tongue, but the preach- 
ing of the word of God uttered by the mouth of 
the minister in such a language as the people 
understand, or else how shall they believe? It 
is not the utterance of God's word in an unknown 
speech that bringeth faith, but when it is so 
spoken that it is understood of them that hear it, 
and that faith through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost ensueth ; which otherwise is cold, lieth idle 
and worketh nothing in the heart of the hearer. 
And so may we say of the sacrament of Christ's 
body and blood. Take away the Word, and what 
is bread but bread? What is wine but wine? 
what doth it profit to eat and drink the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, seeing the mystery is not 
known nor understood? But put the preaching 
of the Word to the elements, water, bread and 
wine, and so are they made holy and honorable 
sacraments, full of singular joy and great com- 
fort. As St. Austin says: 'Let the Word be 
added to the elements and it is made a sacra- 
ment.' " (Works of Thomas Becon.) 

This teaching, familiar to Knox from his own 
study of Becon 's writings and those of other 
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expounders of Christianity, as well as from his 
own independent reflections on the subject, was 
his excuse for what may be called his ** rabid 
intolerance" in reference to the Mass. He re- 
garded it, as then administered by the Eomish 
clergy, as absurdly inadequate to convey the 
truth of Christianity, even of Catholic Christian- 
ity, which it claimed to epitomize. As a form of 
worship it was no better, in his opinion, than the 
rankest idolatry, and he felt bound as a Chris- 
tian preacher to denounce it. His intolerance was 
like that of Lord Shaftesbury in regard to the 
principles of Dr. Pusey and his High Church 
party, — ^blind to the real merit of what he de- 
nounced and unfair in its expression of abhor- 
rence. ^^You speak of abhorring our principles," 
said Dr. Pusey to Shaftesbury, **are you quite 
sure that you know them?" So Maitland and 
Murray might have retorted upon Kiiox^s violent 
utterance against the faith of Queen Mary Stuart 
and her devotion to the Catholic Church. But, 
as has been said of Shaftesbury, *^ There were 
times when this inflexibility was inconvenient and 
deplorable. It brought him into conflict with 
good men and seemed to hinder the progress of 
truth and the work of God's kingdom. It made 
him appear * cantankerous' and produced painful 
and needless estrangement between him and 
former friends, with the result of social isolation 
and its accompanying sadness." 

Knox cannot be said to have made no effort 
to bring his own opinion in regard to the Eucha- 
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rist into harmony with the Catholic doctrine. 
Two or three conferences were held by him with 
the Catholic champions of their theory. But 
though in these discussions of the subject they 
sometimes seemed to agree — the Abbot of Cross- 
raguel saying, that he *Vould defend no Mass 
but that only which was instituted by Christ/' — 
which was all that Knox insisted upon; and 
Principal Anderson, of King's College, Aberdeen, 
saying, ** Christ offered the propitiatory, and that 
could none do but He; but we offer the remem- 
brance,'' which is the Protestant view of its pur- 
pose — ^yet when particular texts were given the 
discussion ended in vain quibbling instead of 
mutual agreement. 

When Knox went back to Geneva in July, 1556, 
from his visit to Scotland, in which he had accom- 
plished so much, he took back with him a wife, 
Marjory Bowes, and her mother, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made five years before while engaged 
as a preacher at Berwick. Of this wife we have 
but little definite information. Her family was 
of considerable social dignity; her father, Eich- 
ard Bowes, being captain of Norham Castle, near 
Berwick, and belonging to a family of whom one 
had been knighted for his prowess at Flodden. 
In his religion he was an ardent Catholic. His 
wife, Elizabeth Bowes, bore him ten daughters, 
of whom Marjorie was the fifth. Mrs. Bowes was 
in sympathy with the Reformed doctrines and 
because of this religious difference after a time 
parted from her husband. The marriage of Knox, 
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favored by the mother and opposed by the father, 
was apparently a happy one. Calvin's estimate 
of the personality of Marjorie, based on the im- 
pression she made on those who knew her in 
Geneva as wife and mother, is expressed by one 
significant Latin word, suavissima, and the char- 
acterization, *^the most delightful of wives.'' By 
her, his first wife, Knox had two sons, Nathaniel 
and Eleazer, who were scarcely emerged from 
infancy when she died, in 1560, to the **no small 
heaviness" of her husband. Four years later he 
married a second wife, Margaret Stewart, much 
younger than himself (only seventeen years old), 
of noble family — a distant kinswoman of the 
Queen. *^By sorcery and witchcraft," says a 
Catholic detractor of Knox, **he did so allure that 
poor gentlewoman that she could not live without 
him. ' ' By her he had three daughters, the young- 
est of whom, Elizabeth, became the wife of the 
famous John Welsh of Ayr. When Welsh, exiled 
from Scotland on account of his opposition to the 
ecclesiastical policy of James VI., failed in health, 
he was recommended by his physician to visit 
Scotland for the benefit of his native air. His 
wife applied personally to the king for the needed 
permission. The reported colloquy between them 
proved her a true daughter of Kiiox: **Who was 
your father?" asked the king. ^^John Kiiox." 
^^Kjiox and Welsh 1" exclaimed the king. **The 
devil never made sic a match as thatl" **May 
be," she answered, *^for we never spiered (asked) 
his leave." King James told her that her hus- 
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band might return to Scotland, if he would sub- 
mit to the bishops. ** Please your Majesty, '* she 
exclaimed, extending her apron, **I would rather 
kep (catch) his head there/' 

The three years following Knox's return from 
Scotland to Geneva, to minister to his English 
Congregation there, were years of halcyon peace 
and sunshine in Kjiox's stormy life. He enjoyed 
its social and civil decorum and pure moral at- 
mosphere. **In the streets of Geneva,'' he says 
in his ** History of the Eeformation," **dare no 
notable malefactor show his face (all praise and 
glory be to God!) any more than dare the owl 
in the bright sun; therefore, it is hated (by the 
Libertines)." **In other places I confess Christ 
to be truly preached, but manners and religion 
so truly reformed, I have not yet seen in any 
other place." He enjoyed, likewise, his associa- 
tion there on terms of friendly intimacy and con- 
genial employment with Calvin and the other 
Swiss reformers. He yielded to Calvin a defer- 
ence and respect which he showed to no other 
man. His advice as to duty was accepted by him 
as equivalent to divine commands. Though disin- 
clined to go to Frankfort at the invitation of the 
church of refugees there, because reluctant to 
hamper himself with pastoral responsibilities, 
that might prevent his returning to Scotland 
whenever the opportunity to do so should occur, 
yet to Frankfort he had gone (in 1554) **at the 
commandment," he says, **of that notable servant 
of God, John Calvin." **From him we must con- 
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f ess, except that we would, in concealing the truth, 
declare ourselves to be unthankful, that we all 
have received comfort, light and erudition.'' 

But all the while Knox's paramount concern 
was for Scotland. His ear was turned constantly 
in that direction to catch the faintest intimation 
that he was wanted there. Repeatedly he made 
trips to Dieppe, France, where intelligence was 
most likely to be soonest received concerning the 
progress of the Reformation in Scotland. While 
tarrying there for information, he was not idle. 
He preached in the town with such zeal and elo- 
quence that the little band of Protestants living 
there was greatly increased, and became a vigor- 
ous and aggressive church, and ^* dared to have 
preaching in broad daylight." Bjiox's eloquence 
and mental ability so impressed the people that 
the tradition concerning it remained in the town 
one hundred and fifty years, so that a Catholic 
priest then preparing a history of Dieppe, on the 
authority of old manuscripts, describes Kiiox as 
a **leamed man," ^* vehemently zealous," and **so 
eloquent that he controlled the minds of men 
according to his will." The success of his min- 
istry was shown in altered lives as well as in 
conversions to the Reformed faith. 

Besides this great activity and work as a 
preacher, Knox composed during his three so- 
journs in Dieppe important literary works, be- 
sides the celebrated pamphlet, *^The Monstrous 
Regiment of Women." This famous treatise of 
Knox, though first published in Geneva, as we 
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have already said, actually was written in Dieppe. 
Having received in 1557 an urgent invitation 
from some of the principal leaders of the Eefor- 
mation to return to Scotland, **to advance the 
cause by his presence,*' as the time was then 
especially favorable for an advance, he had 
started from Geneva to go to Scotland by way 
of Dieppe. Arriving there, he was stopped by 
an order from the same leaders and others not 
to come any farther, as the time for action was not 
yet ripe. *^For weeks he staid with impatience 
in the seaport, waiting for further orders ; while 
he waited the fire burned and he threw off this 
unfortunate pamphlet to relieve his feelings.*' 
The ^^fire'* and the heat it generated betrayed 
him into the *^rude vehemency" which Calvin 
disapproved of and Knox lamely and vainly later 
endeavored to explain to Queen Elizabeth. Kjiox 
was as unfortunate in the modification of his 
offensive opinion that women were not fit to reign, 
as in its original expression. Elizabeth was not 
soothed much by his writing to her minister, 
Cecil, that **her coming to the throne was a mirac- 
ulous work of God's comforting his aflSicted by 
an infirm vessel.'' 

*^ Confounded and pierced with anguish" at the 
order of the Scotch Lords not to come any far- 
ther, Knox gave vent also to his irritation in a 
letter upbraiding them for having **fainted in 
their former purpose for fear of danger.'* His 
word, *^ somewhat sharp and indiscreetly spoken," 
proved, nevertheless, a wholesome stimulus to 
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their reforming zeal. **New consultation, ac- 
cordingly, was had as to what was best to be 
done, and on the 3rd of December of 1557, the 
Scotch nobles favoring the Reformation formed 
themselves into *^a Common Band,'* uniting in 
the first of those solemn Covenants memorable in 
Scottish history. By this Covenant they organ- 
ized themselves into a league for common action 
and mutual defense. **We do promise before the 
majesty of God,' ' the Covenant says, *Hhat we 
by His grace shall with all diligence apply our 
whole power, substance and our very lives to 
maintain, set forward, and establish the most 
blessed Word of God and His Congregation ; and 
shall labor at our possibility to have faithful 
ministers purely and truly to minister Christ's 
Evangel and Sacraments. We shall maintain 
them, nourish them, and defend them," etc. The 
subscribers to the Covenant were afterwards 
called the ^* Lords of the Congregation" — the 
*^ Congregation" signifying those who favored 
the Reformed. 

In accordance with this Covenant, the Lords of 
the Congregation were resolved to put a stop 
to the religious persecution of their preachers by 
the Romish bishops. Some of their preachers, 
having been summoned by the Regent, Mary of 
Lorraine, at the instigation of the hierarchy, to 
appear before her in July, 1558, for trial, prom- 
inent Protestant leaders accompanied them. En- 
tering the room where the Queen Regent and the 
prelates were assembled, these Lords of the Con- 
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gregation said to her, indicating the Primate and 
his fellow Prelates, ''They trouble our preachers, 
they would murder them and us. Shall we suffer 
this any longer? No, Madam, it shall not bel^' 
and thereupon every one of the party put on his 
steel bonnet, which was tantamount to a threat 
of war. The Queen Eegent, seeing the necessity 
of timely concession, attempted ''by fair words'' 
to soothe the angry remonstrants. She declared 
to them that she "meant no eviP' to them or their 
preachers. She called them her "beloved sub- 
jects,'' and turning to the bishops beside her, 
she forbade them to trouble thenceforth either 
the preachers or their defenders. 

This spirited and courageous action of the 
Lords of the Congregation was largely due to the 
inspiration they had received from the letters of 
Knox. If his letters could achieve so much, what 
might he not hope to accomplish by his personal 
presence and voice? The time is at hand when 
this will be seen. 

The death of Mary Tudor, in November, 1558, 
permitted the Protestant English exiles to return 
to England, and Knox's Congregation in Geneva 
was so depleted that he had few remaining to 
whom to minister. Thus released from his pas- 
toral charge, he left Geneva in January, 1559, 
having previously been honored with the freedom 
of the city. He did not reach Scotland until some 
months later, stopping at Dieppe on the way in 
the hope of getting permission from the English 
government to pass through England. But he 
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was not permitted to set foot in England even 
for this purpose, by Queen Elizabeth. 

Notwithstanding the delay, his arrival in Edin- 
burgh on May 2nd, 1559, proved to be **so well 
timed that devout students of history,*' says Dr. 
Stalker, ^^have recognized in this the special 
Providence of God.*' It was a critical moment 
in the development of the Scotch Beformation. 
The Queen Eegent, having gained the object of 
her temporary toleration of the Protestant 
preachers, to which she had been constrained 
the previous year in Edinburgh by the bold and 
spirited action of the Lords of the Congregation 
in putting on their steel bonnets, in her presence, 
after protesting vigorously against the persecu- 
tion of their preachers, renewed her policy of 
repression in the spring of 1559 by issuing an 
order through her Privy Council prohibiting all 
preaching by '* unauthorized persons.** When, 
after this, four notable preachers continued their 
'* unauthorized** preaching, the Queen summoned 
them to answer for it before her, on the 10th of 
May, at Stirling. Their friends and sympathiz- 
ers to the number of thousands, inhabitants of 
Montrose, Dundee and other towns of East Scot- 
land, arming for their defense, accompanied them 
as far as Perth. Knox, informed of what was 
going on, promptly joined them, resolved to stand 
by his fellow preachers ^4n the brunt of the bat- 
tle.** Eeceiving word from the Queen Eegent 
that proceedings against the preachers would be 
dropped, if they would come no farther, they 
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halted at Perth and remained there until the time 
set for the trial was past, when the Queen Regent, 
by a breach of faith, proclaimed the preachers 
outlaws because of their non-appearance. Her 
perfidy and subservience to the persecuting Eom- 
ish hierarchy, who had incited her to all this, 
evoked a civil war, which continued, with vary- 
ing fortunes for both sides, as long as she lived. 

The superior qualifications of Knox for leader- 
ship being now generally recognized and acknowl- 
edged, he soon became in fact the leader of the 
Eef ormers, and remained so to the end of his life. 

Within a few days after his arrival in Scotland, 
he was outlawed by the Queen Begent. This 
instead of daunting seemed to fire him with more 
ardor and courage. On the 11th of May, after the 
news of the outlawry of the preachers had been 
received, he preached a sermon, *^ vehement 
against idolatry,'' in Perth in the ancient Church 
of St. John the Baptist. After it, before the con- 
gregation had dispersed, a priest proceeded to 
celebrate Mass. A boy standing '* among certain 
godly men'' and voicing perhaps their senti- 
ments, exclaimed: ''When God by His word has 
plainly damned idolatry, it is intolerable that we 
should stand and see it used despite." The 
angered priest struck the boy, and he retaliated 
by hurling a stone at him. The stone missed the 
priest but broke an image. Like a match lighted 
in combustible air, this produced an explosion. 
Others in the church broke out in riotous clamor 
and joined the boy in throwing stones at the 
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*^ monuments of idolatry/^ which soon were de- 
molished. The mania spread through the town, 
and the Franciscan, Dominican and Carthusian 
monasteries were similarly desecrated, so that 
only their bare walls remained. Knox condemned 
this destruction and said it was the ^'work of 
the rascally multitude, not of gentlemen, neither 
of them that were earnest professors.'' But, 
though he discountenanced them, similar acts of 
desecration accompanied his preaching elsewhere, 
in St. Andrews, Scone, Edinburgh and other 
places. '*Knox would have preferred,'* says 
Stalker, ^*an orderly destruction of the symbols 
of idolatry by the action of lawful authority^ 
but it would, it is to be feared, be too much to 
say that in case of its not being done in this way, 
he would have preferred that it should not be done 
at all. The saying attributed to him that ^the 
nests must be pulled down if the rooks are to be 
got rid of,' cannot be traced to any document 
emanating from him, but it has internal veri- 
similitude." 

Nothing in all his career has excited more 
censure of Knox than ^Hhe ruins of religious 
magnificence" produced by his preaching. Dr. 
Johnson, on his tour to the Hebrides, was sur- 
veying one of these demolished establishments 
when mention was made of the Scotch Eef ormer. 
He pointed impatiently to the ruin before them 
and said: ^'This is the work of those Reformers; 
I do not think much of it. Differing from a man 
in doctrine was no reason for pulling his house 
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around his ears/' To the inquiry ^^ where was 
Knox buried f he gruffly answered, ^'I hope in 
the highway/' as if the Eeformer deserved to 
have men trample on his grave. Knox vainly 
cast the blame for those acts of vandalism on 
the '* rascally multitude," since the multitude were 
quiet and peaceable until his sermons had excited 
them to frenzy. Those sermons were like the 
flaming torches which Samson tied to his foxes, 
making them frantic devastators of the wheat 
fields and vineyards of the Philistines. 

An assembly of Protestant leaders was con- 
vened at St. Andrews the 3rd of June. Knox 
announced his intention of then going there, to 
fulfill his prophecy made while a captive in the 
galleys of preaching once more in that place 
where his ministry had begun. The Catholic 
Primate, hearing of his intention, sent him word 
that if he appeared in the Catholic pulpits, he 
would be shot in the act. The Protestant Lords 
of the Congregation, therefore, counselled that 
**the preaching should be delayed for that day," 
lest his life and thdrs be sacrificed, since, if he 
were attacked, they would feel bound to defend 
him, and hostilities which they hoped still to 
avert would be precipitated. But Knox would 
not be dissuaded from his purpose. ^^My life," 
he said, *4s in the custody of Him whose glory 
I seek. I desire the hand and the weapon of no 
man to defend me, I only crave audience." He 
accordingly preached, but without molestation, in 
the parish church, on the *^ Cleansing of the Tem- 
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pie,'* ''with so much effect, that the magistrates, 
supported by the majority of the citizens, pro- 
ceeded 'with expedition' to remove 'all the mon- 
uments of idolatry' from the Cathedral and other 
churches of the city" (Cowan), and to adopt the 
Eef ormed worship in place of the Catholic. 

What was thus quickly accomplished in St. 
Andrews, Knox hoped to see ultimately accom- 
plished in all Scotland. This meant the general 
adoption of the new worship in the place of the 
old ; that the churches should be stripped of their 
idolatrous images and pictures, the altars dis- 
mantled, the celebration of the Mass discontinued, 
and in place of it the Bible expounded and its 
teaching enforced; that monasteries and abbeys 
should be pulled down or appropriated for better 
religious uses, and the land and other property 
of the Old Church be confiscated for the purposes 
of national education, relief of the poor, and the 
maintenance of the new Beformed Church that 
should supplant the old one. Such was the plan 
which Knox had in mind, and he had only thir- 
teen and a half years to live ! An ambitious plan ; 
and a short time for him to work upon it ! 

It is proper for us to show what means he used 
for the accomplishment of his aim, and what 
success rewarded his efforts. 

"It was as a preacher, mainly," says Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, "that he did his work, whereby the 
entire face and future of Scotland were changed. 
He was a statesman, indeed, as his great scheme 
of education clearly proves, and the fact that his 
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advice was sought by multitudes in difficulties is 
an evidence that he was a man of wisdom. But, 
though different excellencies might appear in him 
on different occasions, in the pulpit they were 
always in exercise and always at their best. That 
was the glass which focussed all his powers into 
a point and quickened them into an intensity 
which kindled everything it touched. It broad- 
ened his intellect, enlivened his imagination, clar- 
ified his judgment, inflamed his courage, and gave 
fiery energy to his utterance. He was never else- 
where so great in any one of these particulars as 
he was in the pulpit in them all; for there, over 
and above the fervid animation which he had in 
such large measure, and the glow of enthusiasm 
which fills the soul of the orator as he addresses 
an audience, he had the feeling that he was called 
of God to be faithful, and this lifted him entirely 
outside of himself. His words, there spoken, 
went in to men. Like those modern missiles which 
burst within the wounds which they have made, 
so his words exploded within the hearts of those 
who received them, and set them on fire with 
convictions that flamed forth in conduct.'' 

It was not his practice to write his sermons, 
but he premeditated them as carefully as if he 
wrote them. The language in which he clothed 
his thought was remarkably graphic and forcible. 
Examples of it may be found in his ^'History of 
the Eeformation," which, ^^as a literary work,*' 
says Professor Cowan, ^^ holds a notable place on 
account of its vivid descriptions, its trenchant 
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diction and its dramatic union of grim earnest- 
ness and bright humor.'' **His words, in com- 
parison with those of ordinary writers/' says 
Stalker, **are like hail to rain, or like bullets in 
comparison with arrows." 

Of his impassioned fervor and oratorical 
power, which enthralled and inspired his hear- 
ers, we have the striking testimony of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, Randolph. In a letter to Cecil, 
he said of Ejqox's preaching: ^'His voice is able 
to put more life into men than five hundred trum- 
pets continually blustering in their ears.'' 

That voice during those thirteen years of his 
ministry after his return from exile was heard 
all over Scotland. In the changing fortunes of 
the fierce conflict which occupied those years he 
was repeatedly compelled to retire from Edin- 
burgh for safety, and he made frequent itiner- 
ancies, besides, to different parts of the land for 
the good of the cause, for the perfecting of the 
organization of the New Church, and for the 
strengthening of the hearts of the timid and 
vacillating among the Protestant brethren. 
** Often," we are told, **he was sick in body and 
sicker still in spirit. Yet he was the life and soul 
of the whole movement, and in moments of 
despair, which happened not rarely, he was able 
to pour energy into the veins of his comrades 
and inspire them with fresh faith in God and in 
their enterprise." But, whenever and wherever 
he went on these errands, which took him away 
from St. Giles (his stated pulpit, in Edinburgh), 
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he went as a preacher. In the work of preach- 
ing, he found renewal of his failing strength, 
both of mind and body. A student who heard 
him in St. Andrews in his old age, when broken 
in health and feeble in body, says of him, *^I saw 
him go slowly and warily from the abbey to the 
parish church, with a furring of marticks about 
his neck, a staff in one hand and gude, godly Bich- 
art Ballenden, his servant, holden up the other 
exter, and by the said Eichart and another serv- 
ant lifted up to the pulpit, whar he behovit to 
lean at his first entry; but ere he had done with 
his sermon, he was so active and vigorous that 
he was lyk to ding the pulpit in blads (beat it in 
pieces) and fly out of if 

**He tuned the pulpits of his nation,'' says Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor, i.e., **gave to them the model 
of preaching, struck the keynote of their sermons, 
to which all that is best in the preaching of Scot- 
land to this day is harmonious and true.'' In 
this key-note two things were blended — the true 
homiletic principles shaping the matter of the 
sermon and the manner of the delivery. As to 
the shaping homiletic principles: he clearly ex- 
plained the meaning of the passage chosen; he 
showed its original application by the sacred 
writers ; and assuming that the principles of right 
conduct are the same in every age, he showed 
wherein the text was applicable to his hearers in 
their circumstances, and urged them to act in 
view of it in the fear of God. He recognized the 
explanation of the present in the old inspired 
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record of the past, and reading Scottish history 
in the light of that of the Israelites, found 
constant opportunity for this kind of practical 
application. 

As to the delivery of his message : *^It was that 
of one possessed by it for the time being, so that 
with little thought on his part of what he is doing, 
it speaks through him, not through his words only, 
but through his entire personality. When a 
preacher is thus sermon-possessed, like Knox, the 
vehemence will seem so natural that it will be 
lost sight of in the experience of the power of 
which it is the concomitant, and this has been 
true of all the best preaching in the land of 
Knox.'* 

Kjiox possessed a great organizing genius as 
well as extraordinary preaching power. This 
organizing ability characterized the three great 
Johns — John Calvin, John Knox and John Wes- 
ley, — ^through whom Protestant Christianity has 
widely spread since the Eef ormation. It is only 
men of such constructive ability, men like the 
Hebrew law-giver, that can embody their ideas 
in enduring institutions, who exert the widest 
and most lasting influence. 

Soon an opportunity was given him, to the 
lasting advantage of Scotland, to exercise this 
constructive ability. In June, 1560, Mary of 
Lorraine, whose shuffling course as Queen Regent 
had brought Scotland to the brink of national 
ruin, died. The French troops, on which she 
mainly had relied, were called back to France; 
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by the Treaty of Edinburgh, soon ratified, the 
Lords of the Congregation and the Eoman hier- 
archy ceased their strife: the French adventur- 
ers, officeholders and ecclesiastics, were sent out 
of the land, and a parliament was summoned to 
pass such laws and varied legislation as the dis- 
tracted country needed. The parliament assem- 
bled August 1st, 1560 — ^^'the most important par- 
liament that ever met in Scotland/* It was 
numerously attended by the nobility and clergy 
of both parties (Lords of the Congregation being 
in the majority), who exercised their ancient 
privilege under the impulses both of religion and 
patriotism, to enact the laws then demanded for 
the relief of their country. 

The subject of religion was first considered. A 
committee of six ministers was appointed to 
frame a Confession of Faith. Knox was its most 
prominent member and he probably wrote the 
most of it. We are informed, however, that 
Wynram and Maitland of Lethington mitigated 
the austerity of many words and sentences. In 
four days the Confession, so amended, was pre- 
sented to parliament, and it was adopted, article 
by article. Although many adversaries of the 
Beformation were members of the Estates com- 
posing the parliament, there was but little ex- 
pressed dissent. Five Lairds voted '*Nay,** say- 
ing, **We will believe as our fathers believed," 
and **the Primate, Archbishop Hamilton, and two 
other bishops contented themselves with giving 
an adverse vote, on the ground that ^'they had 
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not had sufficient time to examine the document ;'* 
otherwise they ** spake nothing.*' Their silence 
was interpreted as a confession that the Catholic 
Church was justly condemned. The Earl of Mar- 
ischal said: ^^It is long since I have had a sus- 
picion of the papistical religion^ but I praise my 
God, this day has fully resolved me. For seeing 
that the Lord Bishops here present speak nothing 
to the contrary of the doctrine proposed, I cannot 
but hold it to be the very truth of God.*' **Their 
apparent acquiescence in the ruin of their cause,*' 
Professor Cowan justly remarks, "must have 
helped to determine the course of other waverers 
and time servers and thus to turn this parlia- 
mentary victory of the Reformation into a per- 
manent ascendency.'* 

The *' First Scottish Confession," thus made 
by the parliament a law of the land, in its provi- 
sions enacted that **the Spiritual Estate (Cath- 
olic prelates), on account of false doctrine and 
dishonored sacraments, should be henceforth ex- 
cluded from voting in parliament. All doctrines 
and preachers contrary to the new creed were 
condemned. The jurisdiction of the Pope within 
the realm was abolished. Finally, the celebration 
of the Mass was forbidden, under penalty of 
confiscation for the first offense, banishment for 
the second, and death for the third." (Cowan.) 

*'This was the end of the Papacy in Scotland, 
and with it an era of darkness, superstition and 
spiritual tyranny passed away; the misshapen 
fabric of papal Scotland had perished of its own 
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corruption and gone down unhonored and unwept 
into the abyss of oblivion/' (Stalker.) 

But the strangeness of its sudden overthrow 
demands some further explanation. It seems at 
first thought incredible that the prelates in this 
parliament should have displayed what Andrew 
Lang calls the ** imbecile attitude*' of silence when 
the question of adopting this ^^ Confession'' was 
up for final action. What paralyzed their tongues 
that they uttered no defense of their Church? 

They were silenced by the accusing voices of 
their own godly kings and faithful Churchmen 
in the past: e.g. (a) Of King James I., who, 
charging the degeneracy of his time to **the cov- 
etousness and carnality of the religious orders," 
had exhorted their governors to a *'holy strict- 
ness in government." 

(b) Of James II., who had petitioned the Pope 
to suppress a monastery in Ayrshire on account 
of *' flagrant and abominable immorality." 

(c) Accusing voices also of faithful Church- 
men, — of Bishop Wardlaw and Bishop Kennedy, 
of St. Andrews, who had signalized their epis- 
copates by earnest "endeavors to suppress dis- 
orders which had crept in among their clergy"; 
the particular ''disorders" alleged being ** licen- 
tiousness," ''crass ignorance" (by which intelli- 
gent people were scandalized and estranged from 
the Church) and "unbridled greed." 

Their own historians, some of them then living, 
confirmed these charges of their good Church- 
men. They testified that by reason of such 
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misdoings of their clergy, and the accumulating 
disgrace attached to them, they had incurred 
the contempt and hatred of the common people, 
so that God's services had become generally 
neglected. 

These accusing voices of the past could not be 
gainsaid; the sins they bore witness to had not 
been corrected; they had rather increased and 
grown worse. The outrages and oppressions of 
recent times, the murders of Patrick Hamilton, 
George Wishart and others by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrews, James and David Beaton, 
were held in remembrance by many there. 

The primate, Hamilton, therefore, and the 
other bishops could answer nothing to the indict- 
ment of the Eomish clergy in the Confession, and 
the demand it made that the Old Church should 
be displaced by that of the Eeformation, because 
they knew it to be true and in their own con- 
sciences they were convicted of its truth. *'In 
England, '^ says Froude, 'Hhe lives of the higher 
clergy had been outwardly decorous ; in Scotland 
the bishops and archbishops set an example of 
the most enormous profligacy. Archbishop Ham- 
ilton succeeded to Beaton's *' vices with his 
power"; ''he lived in notorious adultery, and 
was rather unfortunate in the number of his 
iniquities which were brought to light than in any 
special distinction above the other miscreants of 
his time. Of a Churchman he had nothing in him 
beyond the appetite for persecution.'' 

Another thing, probably, that caused their ''im- 
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becile attitude'* of silence, was the eloquence of 
Knox in presenting the Confession with its con- 
vincing indictment. It was unanswerable in the 
manner of its presentment, as well as in its 
matter. 

Next to the ** Confession of Faith, *' thus en- 
acted by the parliament, what is known in Scotch 
history as the ^*Book of Discipline'* was pre- 
pared by the same committee as framed the ^* Con- 
fessions." Its purpose and scope, as described by 
Stalker, was *^to give to Scotland a substitute for 
the system of religion displaced"; to furnish it, 
as Kjiox said, with 'Hhe face of a Church." 
The existing reformed ministers, all too few, 
were located where they were most needed. 
Knox was assigned to Edinburgh (or, rather, 
reappointed). It was felt that he was the man 
for this center. Adam Heriot was sent to Aber- 
deen. William Christison to Dundee. John Boe 
to Perth. Christopher Goodman to St. Andrews, 
etc. Five ministers of distinguished ability 
were appointed superintendents, to be over exten- 
sive districts, in which they were "to plant and 
erect churches, to set them in order, and appoint 
ministers." For the support of these and their 
successors provision had to be made and a 
plan was outlined **for the employment of the 
property of the old Church for the support of 
the new and for the equipment of a national 
scheme of education and poor relief." 

At this task Knox and his companions also 
worked with diligence and their report was soon 
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ready for submission. The parliament of 1560 
had not time, howeyer, for its consideration, and 
its formal presentation was postponed tmtil the 
parliament of the next year. 

Added to the Book of Discipline, and forming 
an integral part of it, was an Act ** creating^' an 
ecclesiastical body to serve as a counterpoise to 
the parliament,*' viz., the General Assembly. 
The first General Assembly was held in December, 
1560. **It consisted of forty-two members who 
assembled as ministers and commissioners of the 
particular Kirks of Scotland convened upon the 
things which are to set forward God's glory and 
the work of His Kirk in the realm.'' **Many 
attempts," says Stalker, ^^were made (by hostile 
parliaments) to wreck this institution in its early 
years, but the General Assembly was destined 
to outlive the Scottish parliament itself, and 
nearly every other national institution then in 
existence." 

^^The Book of Discipline," Stalker says, *4s in 
some respects the most remarkable document of 
that age in Scotland ; and to this day it remains 
readable in the highest degree. Nothing else 
bears quite so distinctly the impress of Knox's 
genius. It presented his ideal of reformed Scot- 
land; it produces a dazzling image of national 
prosperity. But, unfortunately, it was only an 
ideal — it was never made an actuality. For this, 
however, Knox was not to blame." 

When presented, *4t met with unexpected oppo- 
sition, and was refused the sanction of Parlia- 
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ment. Its scheme as to the disposition of the 
property of the Old Church was too ambitious 
for that generation. By the avarice of the Scotch 
nobility the patriotic plans of Kiiox were, to a 
large extent, frustrated; and by the struggle 
with these land grabbers, many of whom were 
professors of the Eeformed religion, the rest of 
his life was embittered. The preachers were lit- 
erally starved; some of them, it is alleged, actu- 
ally dying of cold and hunger. Young men were 
discouraged from entering the ministry, and the 
whole fabric of the New Church was stunted. '* 

To the eloquent appeal made by Knox in behalf 
of his cherished plan, the majority of the mem- 
bers of Parliament remained obdurate. ** Every- 
thing,'* he writes afterwards, *Hhat repugned to 
their corrupt affections was termed in their mock- 
age * devout imaginations,*' and he recalls the 
ancient proverb, *^The belly hath no ears.*' 

**He was sore grieved,** says Carlyle, **when 
he saw greedy, worldly Barons clutch hold of the 
Church *s property; when he expostulated that it 
was not secular property, that it was spiritual 
property, and should be turned to true Churchly 
uses, educational schools, worship; and the Ee- 
gent Murray [not Murray, but cynical Maitland, 
Lang says] had to answer with a shrug of his 
shoulders, *^It is a devout imagination!'* 

According to our way of thinking, people of 
** devout imagination** are the salt of. the earth. 
How much is the world indebted to them, for con- 
ceiving and cherishing their ideals of justice, 
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righteousness and goodly living, and striving 
zealously and determinedly to have these real- 
ized! We may boldly ask with Carlyle: **Is it 
not what all zealous men, — ^whether called priests, 
prophets, reformers or whatsoever else called, — 
do essentially wish, and must wish, that right 
and truth, God's law, reign supreme among 
menf 

It was the motive underlying and stimulating 
the endeavors of all the good men and women, 
the benefactors of the world, — ** whatever their 
name or sign,'* — ^who have labored for the better- 
ment of mankind in the past; not only the He- 
brew prophets and the Protestant reformers, but 
the Saints of the Catholic Church also ; the found- 
ers of its religious Orders, — Saints Benedict, 
Bernard, Francis, Dominic, Vincent de Paul, and 
the illustrious women canonized as Saints, — 
Saints Elizabeth, Catherine of Siena, and The- 
resa. They were inspired by a ^Mevout imag- 
ination, *' to resist the base and degrading tend- 
encies that in their times were corrupting the 
purity of the Christian Church, and impairing 
the confidence of men in it, destroying their faith 
in Christ and their desire to live in the sense of 
His presence and strengthening power. **How 
far such ideals can ever be introduced into prac- 
tice,*' says Carlyle, **and at what point our impa- 
tience with their non-introduction ought to begin 
is always a question. I think we may say safely, 
*Let them introduce themselves as far as they 
can contrive to do it I If they are the true faith 
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of men, all men ought to be more or less impatient 
always, where they are not found introduced. We 
will praise the hero-priest, rather, who does what 
is in him to bring them in; and wears out in toil, 
calumny, contradiction, a noble life to make a 
God's Kingdom of this earth.' '' 
True are Lowell's words: — 

''Long as man's hope insatiate can discern 
Or only guess some more inspiring goal, 
Outside of self, enduring as the pole, 

• •••••••• 

Long as below we cannot find 

The meed that stills the inexorable mind; 

So long this faith to some ideal good, 

Under whatever mortal names it masks, 

Freedom, Law, Country, — ^this ethereal mood 

Shall win man's praise and woman's love. 

Shall be a wisdom that we set above 

All other skills and gifts to culture dear." 

(LoweWs Commemoration Ode,) 

In August, 1561, Mary Stuart, daughter of 
James V. and Mary of Guise, arrived in Scotland 
to assume the crown inherited from her father. 
On the voyage from France in the galleys, which 
conveyed her and her brilliant retinue, a thick 
fog hid them from the English war ships, that 
patrolled the coast of Scotland for the purpose 
of intercepting them, and they landed in Leith in 
safety. Orphaned and widowed in the space of 
six months in the previous year, and compelled by 
the death of her husband, Francis II., to vacate 
the regal state and splendors of the French Court 
which she had enjoyed with him as Queen of 
France for only one year, the dismal fog which 
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enveloped the rock-bound coast and sterile soil 
of her inherited kingdom might have been thought 
a true symbol of the sad and tragic reign that 
awaited her there. Knox, recalling it, describes 
it in his history, as ** ominous of ill to the Ref- 
ormation ;'* the ** very face of Heaven did mani- 
festly speak of dolour, darkness and all impiety/^ 

In anticipation of the coming of their Queen, 
Knox and the leaders of the Reformed Church 
and the Protestant nobles were anxious about the 
effect of her presence in the land upon the for- 
tunes of their Church. There were good reasons 
for their anxiety. Mary, the daughter of the late 
Eegent, and the niece of the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and the other uncles of the persecuting house of 
Guise, could hardly be expected to look with favor 
upon the new Ecclesiastical Edifice. She had 
refused to ratify by her sovereign approval the 
recent Treaty of Leith and the enactment of the 
Parliament of 1560, by which the Kirk was estab- 
lished. The Catholic bishops had assembled at 
Stirling in the spring of 1561 in view of the more 
hopeful outlook, and Mary had ** dispatched three 
hundred letters to various Scots of standing, in 
the prospect of her early return' '; and Kiiox 
writes, ^'The Papists began to brag as if they 
would have defaced the Protestants. '^ 

The Reformers, therefore, endeavored to for- 
tify their position against the hostile attacks ap- 
prehended. The General Assembly which met in 
May, 1561, under the lead of Kjqox, petitioned the 
Privy Council for *Hhe suppression of the already 
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prohibited Mass, the removal from the churches 
of all remaining Monuments of idolatry and the 
further plantation as well as adequate sustenance 
of Eeformed superintendents, ministers, exhort- 
ers and readers. '* These demands were approved 
by the Privy Council and thus, Knox says, **gat 
Satan the second fall.'* Another thing provided 
against was French interference in the future 
with the government of Scotland. Through Car- 
dinal Beaton and the Queen Regent, Mary of Lor- 
raine 's influence, the country had received great 
injury in the past from such interference. When, 
therefore, in February, 1561, ambassadors came 
from the French court, in behalf of Mary Stuart 
and Catherine de Medici, the Regent of France, 
to obtain a renewal of the ancient French alliance, 
the Scotch Estates, now controlled by the Re- 
formers, replied that they would enter into no 
such alliance with a nation which had ** helped 
to persecute them as would involve a breach of 
the existing league with those (the English gov- 
ernment) who had helped to deliver them; and 
as Scotland had forsaken the Pope and papistry, 
Scotchmen could not be debtors to his sworn vas- 
sals. ^^ (Cowan's John Knox.) 

Two other things secured by the Reformers 
before the coming of Mary Stuart was the assur- 
ance that she would not attempt to overthrow 
the New Church, and that she would take as her 
chief advisers those who were now the recognized 
leaders of the nation. Lord James Stuart, her 
half-brother, at the request of the Estates, vis- 
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ited Queen Mary at the French Court to secure 
from her these two things. He had but little diflB- 
culty in doing so, inasmuch as her French advisers 
agreed with him in counselling her to attempt no 
reversal, at least for a time, of the legislation that 
had established the new Kirk and its declared 
policy. **It was necessary (they considered) for 
Mary to temporize in order ultimately to triumph, 
and for the present, accordingly, it was advised 
that the two (the Catholic Queen and the Protes- 
tant Nation) should walk together,'^ although not 
** agreed,*' and she chose Lord James Stuart and 
Maitland of Lethington to be the chief ministers 
of State. These were generally recognized as the 
ablest statesmen of the Reformed party, but while 
they were honest in their convictions in favor of 
the Reformed doctrines, they were tolerant toward 
the Catholic religion and its adherents — so, in 
favor of allowing the Queen and her Court full 
liberty to attend Mass and observe the customary 
rites and worship enjoined by their religion. 

In this they were stoutly opposed, of course, 
by Knox. He and Maitland (also called Lething- 
ton from the name of his estate, according to a 
Scottish custom) often crossed swords and in 
their argumentative fencing Knox showed himself 
a match for the statesman. 

In accordance with the idea of her leading 
statesmen, the Queen was permitted, despite the 
penal statute against it, to have the Mass cele- 
brated, soon after her arrival, in her private 
chapel at Holyrood Palace. **The service,'' it 
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was publicly stated, *Vas for the benefit of the 
Queen's uncles and other Frenchmen, who had 
accompanied her on her journey. '^ The Queen's 
personal participation in it was tacitly admitted, 
but Lord James Stuart stood as guard at the 
Chapel door in order, as he said, to stop all Scots- 
men from taking part in the * idolatry.'' They 
considered, as men of the world, that the tolera- 
tion of a single Mass in the private Chapel of 
the Palace was a moderate price to be paid for 
the practical endorsement which Mary had given 
to the establishment of the Reformed Faith in 
the land. 

Knox's fear was not appeased by these plausi- 
ble excuses, and on the following Sunday he re- 
lieved his mind by declaring from the pulpit of 
St. Giles that **one Mass inspired him with more 
terror than would the landing in the country of 
ten thousand armed enemies." Four years later 
he said he **had done most wickedly" that day, 
not because he had spoken too strongly, but 
because he had not gone further and **done 
what in him lay to suppress that idol in the 
beginning." 

**Our modem principles of religious tolera- 
tion," says Professor Cowan, ** render it diflScult 
for us to sympathize with Knox's thoroughness." 
The writer frankly declares that, in his opinion, 
it was a mistake; that a more conciliatory policy 
such as James Stuart and Maitland urged him to 
adopt, might have been chosen without detriment 
to his cause and to the good of the land. But his 
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character and his conscience forbade it. To do 
what they recommended for the good of the coun- 
try was ** traffic with Satan, '* ** betraying God's 
cause,'' ** doing evil that good might come." He 
insisted that the statute against the Mass should 
be consistently enforced, without excepting even 
the Queen, — ** liberty would be their thralldom ere 
long." 

The Queen's Ministers, on the other hand, 
insisted that Knox and his followers in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, had no right **to constrain the 
Queen's conscience," or *Hake from her the 
Mass," to which she adhered as an essential part 
of her religious faith. To this they replied that 
**as the Mass was an abomination, so it was right 
that it should be suppressed, and that in so doing 
men did no more wrong to the Queen's Majesty 
than they that should by force take from her a 
poisoned cup, when she was going to drink it." 
Ejiox, whether aware of it or not, here used an 
argument by which the Catholic Church had justi- 
fied its persecution of heretics. 

Another question closely connected with the 
foregoing, was whether a subject could law- 
fully resist his sovereign. Maitland and Knox 
were the disputants in this discussion. Maitland, 
quoting the word of the Apostle Paul: ** Whoso- 
ever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God" (Romans 13:2), demanded **how may 
the person placed in authority be resisted and 
God's ordinance not transgressed!" Kjiox reply- 
ing, drew a distinction between th,Q divine ord^ir 
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nance of government and the person administer- 
ing it. The former was ** constant, stable, per- 
petual,'' and therefore unalterably binding. But 
particular men, ** clothed with their authority,'' 
are *' mutable, transitory, subject to corruption; 
therefore, the prince who abuses his authority 
may be resisted, while yet the ordinance of 
God is not violated." Knox was able to produce 
a copy of the famous Apology of Magdeburg, 
made by its clergy in defense of its citizens for 
opposing the Emperor, Charles V. Maitland 
glanced over the list of signatures aflBxed to the 
document and scornfully remarked ^^ Homines 
obscuri/' to which Knox gave the memorable 
reply ^^Dei tamen servi/' (See Cowan's John 
Knox.) 

Maitland, as the Queen's prime minister, sought 
to avoid a rupture between the State and the 
Church by curtailing the authority and independ- 
ence of the General Assembly, in which Kjiox's 
influence was supreme. When, therefore, the time 
for the next meeting of the Assembly, in Decem- 
ber following the Queen's arrival, drew near, 
Maitland denied the right of Churchmen **to 
assemble themselves and to keep conventions," 
without the allowance of the Queen. **Take from 
us the freedom of Assemblies," Knox answered, 
*'and you take from us the Evangel. Without 
Assemblies, how shall good order and unity of 
doctrine be kept!" 

Knox was no courtier. The honesty of his 
heart constrained him to use a plainness of speech 
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which shocked, sometimes, courtly ears. This 
was strikingly illustrated in the interviews he 
had with the Queen. Of Mary Stuart's person- 
ality, her beauty and social grace, all historians 
agree that she was possessed of rare powers of 
fascination. There were but few that could resist 
it. However great their prejudices might be 
beforehand on account of her religion and her 
relationship as niece to the Duke of Guise and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine — as soon as they came 
into her presence and experienced her gracious 
courtesy they were charmed into loyal toleration. 
'*As the Lords of the Congregation, *' says Knox, 
*' repaired into the town, at the first coming they 
showed themselves wonderfully offended that the 
Mass was permitted; so that every man as he 
came accused them that were before him; but 
after they had remained a certain space, they 
were as quiet as the former, '* and he quotes with 
evident gusto a sarcastic saying of Robert Camp- 
bell of Kinyeancleuch, that '^the holy water of 
the Court sprinkled on them took away all their 
fervency.'' (Cowan.) **I think," said a Protes- 
tant noble, ^Hhere is some enchantment here, by 
which men are bewitched.'' 

Maitland and Lord Stuart thought that possi- 
bly Knox might also be mollified in his hostility 
toward her, if he could experience her personal 
charm. Accordingly, soon after his sermon in 
St. Giles against the Queen's Mass in her private 
Chapel at Holyrood, she invited Knox to the priv- 
ilege of an audience at the palace, probably at 
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the suggestion of Lord Stuart, who was present. 
Though *Hhey could have little expectation that 
Knox would persuade Mary to renounce the Mass, 
they may have had some hope that the Eef ormer 
might be won over by the Queen to their own 
moderate standpoint/' 

Knox had five interviews with the young Queen, 
the reports of which are given to us by him alone. 
If there were other interviews, he is silent in 
regard to them. Good and quite full accounts of 
them may be found in the biographies of Knox 
by McCrie, Stalker and Cowan. The writer must 
content himself, because of the limitations of this 
study, with considerable abbreviations of them. 
Enough will be given, we think, to show that 
though the young and beautiful Queen endeav- 
ored to captivate Knox with her beauty and 
social charm, he steeled his heart successfully 
against her every blandishment, and, in spite of 
her bright intellect, quickness of repartee, and 
ability in reasoning, — exhibiting a shrewdness 
beyond her years,'' Knox afterwards said, — ^he 
replied to every thrust aptly and successfully, 
though not always as courteously as would have 
been fitting. **It is usual,'' says Andrew Lang, 
**to defend Knox's conduct towards his young 
Queen. Randolph (the English Ambassador) and 
Lethington (Maitland) did not approve of it; it 
was calculated to exasperate the humblest spirit, 
and Mary's spirit was high." The conversation 
at the first interview soon drifted into a discussion 
of various charges made against him; that in 
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England he had practiced magic and ** sedition/' 
that he had produced slaughter, and by his book, 
**The Monstrous Regiment of Women,** had 
sought to undermine the authority of lawful rul- 
ers with their subjects. In reply he said that 
he, a ** wretched sinner,** must patiently bear a 
charge that was made against Christ Himself, who 
had been defamed as in league with Beelzebub; 
that the charge of sedition was false, unless to 
teach the truth of God in sincerity, to rebuke 
idolatry, and to will a people to worship God ac- 
cording to His word, be to raise subjects against 
their princes; that his ministry in England, 
instead of producing slaughter, had resulted in 
great loyalty to the government and civic right- 
eousness ; for example, in Berwick, where blood- 
shed had been formerly common among the sol- 
diers, by God's blessing on his labors there was 
as great quietness during the time he resided in 
that town as there was at present in Edinburgh. 

As to her complaint in regard to **The Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women,** Knox said the work 
had been composed with special reference to 
Queen Mary Tudor, ^Hhe Jezebel of England,** 
whose cruel persecution of her Protestant sub- 
jects had vexed his soul; and he added, **If the 
realm (of Scotland) finds no inconvenience from 
the regiment of a woman and if she refrained 
from persecution, her authority would not be hurt 
by either him or his work.** 

She next charged him with having *Haught the 
people of Scotland a religion different from that 
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allowed by their rulers,^' and she asked if this 
was **not contrary to the divine command that 
subjects should obey their rulers! '' **The power 
of rulers had its limits/' he said. ** Subjects 
could not frame their religion according to the 
appetites of their rulers. The Israelites of Egypt 
were not of the religion of Pharaoh; Daniel and 
St. Paul were not of the religion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Nero.*' **But none of those/' she 
answered, **had resisted with the sword.'' **God 
had not given them the power," he replied. 
*^ Think you," said the Queen, *Hhat subjects 
having the power may resist their princes!" To 
this he answered with the comparison, which in 
the next century became an argument of the Puri- 
tan party by which they vindicated their resist- 
ance to Charles I. and the tyranny of James II., 
and justified the principle of limited and consti- 
tutional monarchy now generally accepted. *'If 
a father," he said, ** became mad and attempted 
to kill his children, his children might tie his 
hands and take his weapon from him; in like 
manner if princes would murder the children of 
God that are subject to them, their blind zeal is 
nothing but a very mad frenzy, and, therefore, 
to take their sword from them, to bind their 
hands, and even to cast them into prison until 
they be brought to a sober mind, is no disobedi- 
ence against princes, but just obedience because 
it agreeth with the will of God." 

Mary, unaccustomed to such plain speaking, 
was dumfounded at Knox's bold answer. At 
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length, recovering herself, she said, **My subjects, 
then, are to obey you and not me, and I am sub- 
ject to them and not they to meT' **Nay,'' he 
replied, *4et prince and subject both obey God. 
Kings should be foster-fathers of the Kirk and 
Queens its nursing mothers/' **Yes, but ye are 
not the Kirk that I will nourish. I will defend 
the Kirk of Rome, for I think it is the true Kirk 
of God.'' **Your will. Madam," Knox rudely 
answered, *4s no reason, nor does your thought 
make the Roman harlot the spouse of Christ." 
(**A good-tempered observation," says Lang sar- 
castically, referring to Carlyle's assertion in 
regard to Kiiox, **he is never in the least ill-tem- 
pered with her Majesty.") 

The discussion was closed by the dinner hour, 
and Knox took his leave. As if to atone for the 
rudeness of his speech into which he had slipped 
(** after the manner of the polemics of the time," 
says Cowan), in departing the Reformer said, *^I 
pray God, Madam, that you may be as blest within 
the Commonwealth of Scotland as Deborah was 
in the Commonwealth of Israel." 

In May, the following year, Knox had another 
interview with the Queen. The occasion of it was 
a misreport of a sermon of his in regard to a 
splendid ball given by the Queen at the palace to 
her foreign servants, to express their satisfaction 
and her own, over the massacre of Vassy a few 
weeks before, in which the Duke of Guise and 
Cardinal Lorraine, her uncles, had attacked with 
an armed force a Protestant congregation peace- 
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ably assembled for worship, killed a number of 
them and wounded and mutilated others, not 
sparing women and children. On the following 
Sunday, referring to the amusements indulged in 
at the palace, he said that '* princes were more 
experienced in dancing and music than in reading 
or hearing the Word of God, and delighted more 
in fiddlers and flatterers than in the company of 
wise and grave men who were capable of giving 
them wholesome counsel/' As to dancing, *' al- 
though he did not find it praised in Scripture, 
yet he would not utterly condemn it, provided 
those who practiced it did not neglect the duties 
of their station, and did not dance like the Philis- 
tines from joy at the misfortunes of God's people. 
If they were guilty of such conduct their mirth 
would be soon converted into sorrow." Informa- 
tion of the sermon was quickly carried to the 
Queen, and the preacher was next day summoned 
to the palace to answer for it. Ushered into the 
royal chamber where sat the Queen in the midst 
of her maids of honor and principal counsellors, 
he was charged with having *' spoken of her Maj- 
esty with disrespect and in a manner calculated 
to bring her under the contempt and hatred of 
her subjects.'' Replying, he said she had experi- 
enced what usually happens to persons who re- 
fused to attend the preaching of the Word of 
God. She had been deceived by the false reports 
of flatterers. She might now be glad to hear what 
he said yesterday in his sermon. Mary, consent- 
ing to hear it, he recapitulated not only the sub- 
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stance, but almost the exact language of his dis- 
course, as some in the room who had heard the 
sermon attested. The Queen, satisfied that she 
had been misinformed, said, that thereafter if he 
heard anything about her conduct that displeased 
him, and he would come to her privately, she 
would willingly listen to his admonitions. He 
replied that he **was willing to do anything for 
her Majesty's contentment which was consistent 
with his office, but to come and wait at her cham- 
ber door and then to have liberty only to whisper 
in her ear what people thought and said of her 
would neither his conscience nor his office permit 
him to do." Mary, offended, turned her back 
upon him. As he left the room he overheard 
someone remark with surprise that he was ''not 
effrayed." ''Why,'* said he, ''should the pleas- 
ing face of a gentlewoman effray me? I have 
looked on the angry faces of many men and not 
been eff rayed above measure.'* 

The third interview took place four months 
afterwards, in April, 1563. The occasion of it 
was the infraction of the statute against the Mass. 
At the recent Easter the Mass had been celebrated 
by ardent Catholics in several places. Since the 
government took no steps to maintain the law, 
zealous Protestants arrested the priests who had 
violated it, saying that they would "complain 
neither to Queen nor to Council, ' ' but would ' ' pun- 
ish the idolaters by such means as they might.'' 
Knox being suspected of being the instigator of 
their action, Mary sent for him and urged him 
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*' earnestly for two hours," *Ho persuade the gen- 
tlemen of the West to leave the priests alone 
and not to take her sword in their hand." Knox 
replied that the '* gentlemen of the West" were 
but imitating the Old Testament Saints, Phineas 
and other zealous maintainers of the law, and 
frankly told her that the remedy for such usur- 
pations of the magisterial office was for the gov- 
ernment to '* punish such mass-mongers according 
to the law." 

The Queen was not pleased with his advice, but 
thinking it over during the night, and probably 
talking over the matter with her brother. Earl 
Moray, or Murray, told Knox on the following 
day that she would cause all offenders to be sum- 
moned for trial. The Queen kept her promise; 
within about a month forty-eight mass-mongers 
were tried for breach of the law — and the major- 
ity of them (including Arch-bishop Hamilton) 
were sent to prison, and the report given by Knox 
of the Queen's gracious behavior to him operated 
in her favor on the public mind. But, afterwards, 
he believed that her compliance with the law was 
done craftily to allay the suspicion of the Protes- 
tants and prevent them from trying to press the 
Queen with any other thing concerning matters 
of religion at the Parliament which met two days 
after. 

The fourth interview between Knox and the 
Queen occurred in the summer of 1563, during the 
sitting of Parliament. A rumor was circulating 
that the Queen was about to marry Don Carlos 
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of Spain. The rumor greatly disturbed Knox, 
whose experience in England made him dread to 
have his Queen marry the son of the Arch-per- 
secutor, Philip II., and thus be exposed to the 
malign influence of Catholic Spain, as was Mary 
Tudor through her marriage with Philip. He was 
moved, accordingly, to say from the pulpit that 
** whensoever the nobility of Scotland consent 
that an infidel shall be head to their sovereign, 
they will bring God's vengeance upon the coun- 
try.'* The report of it being carried to the Queen, 
she was furious at the ** interference with her 
matrimonial affairs as the consummation of med- 
dlesomeness,'' and summoned him to Holyrood. 
**In a vehement fume of anger mingled with 
weeping, ' ' she indignantly demanded, * ' What have 
you to do with my marriage and who are you 
within this commonwealth?" Knox replied, '*A 
subject born within the same, and, albeit I be 
neither earl, lord, nor baron, yet has God made 
me (how abject I ever be in your eyes) a profit- 
able member within the same, to whom it apper- 
tains to forewarn of such things as may hurt it"; 
and for the nobility to consent that their Queen 
should be '* subject to an unfaithful husband was 
to do as much as in them lieth to renounce Christ, 
to banish the truth from them, to betray the free- 
dom of this realm and, perchance, in the end do 
small comfort to the Queen, herself." 

This reply of Knox, one of the great sayings 
of history, uttered as if conscious of great serv- 
ices to his country, and of the immense influence 
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he then wielded, did not allay her passion or stop 
her tears. Her emotion was, apparently, sincere, 
and the heart of the Reformer, to his everlasting 
credit, was touched by it. He declared that he 
had ** never delighted in the weeping of any of 
God's creatures. '^ *'I can scarcely well abide the 
tears of my own boys,*' he continued, **whom my 
own hand correcteth, much less can I rejoice in 
your Majesty's weeping. But I must sustain, 
albeit unwillingly, your Majesty's tears rather 
than dare hurt my conscience, or betray my 
commonwealth through my silence." 

The Queen, unappeased, ordered his with- 
drawal to the ante-room, where he was kept wait- 
ing for an hour. There he stood **as one whom 
men had never seen"; all his friends. Lord Ochil- 
tree excepted, afraid to show him the smallest 
countenance. But he, unabashed, spoke to the 
richly-dressed court ladies there: *'0 fair ladies, 
how pleasant were this life of yours, if it could 
ever abide, and then in the end you might pass 
to heaven, with all this gear. But fye upon that 
knave. Death, that will come whether we will or 
not." And so moralizing and availing himself 
of the best company to be had in the circum- 
stances, he passed the time, until he was allowed 
to depart. Having incurred her implacable resent- 
ment there is no question that he now lived in 
peril from her ill-will. She was only waiting for 
an opportunity to destroy him. 

The last meeting of the Reformer with the 
Queen occurred in December of the same year, 
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when Knox was tried before the Privy Council 
for treason. The grounds on which the accusa- 
tion was based were these: During the Queen's 
absence from the city in the summer, the stipu- 
lated agreement that Mass should be celebrated 
only in her presence was ** notoriously disre- 
garded. The domestics whom she left behind 
her in Holyrood celebrated the Popish worship 
with greater publicity than was usual when she 
was present." This boldness offended the Prot- 
estants and some went down to the palace to mark 
the inhabitants who repaired to the service. Per- 
ceiving numbers entering, they burst into the 
palace and presenting themselves at the altar, 
asked the priest how he dared to proceed in that 
manner when the Queen was absent. An exag- 
gerated report of the disturbance produced was 
noised abroad, carried to the Queen, and, at her 
instance, *Hhe leaders were cited to trial on the 
charge of violent invasion of the palace." Knox 
and his close adherents thought that if these two 
leaders were punished for their act the laws re- 
stricting the celebration of Mass would become a 
dead letter. Accordingly, **he wrote and circu- 
lated an epistle to the brethren asking their pres- 
ence, comfort and assistance" at Edinburgh on 
the day of trial, not only for the protection of 
the accused, but lest a door be opened to execute 
cruelty on a greater multitude. A copy of this 
letter was placed before the Queen and she 
thought that it gave her the desired opportunity 
to punish him for his various offenses against 
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her. His act of *' convoking the Queen's lieges'' 
without her authority, was constructive treason. 
She so believed and Maitland agreed with her. 
'*His best friends," says Stalker, *' counselled him 
to make his submission to the Queen beforehand, 
as they could perceive no way of escape." But 
Knox disdained to use any artifice, saying, *'I 
praise my God through Jesus Christ, I have 
learned not to cry ^conjuration and treason,' at 
everything that the godless multitude does con- 
demn, neither yet to fear the things that they 
fear." 

The Queen came to the court-room and occu- 
pied the chair with no little worldly pomp. When 
she saw Knox standing at the other end of the 
table, bareheaded, she first smiled, and then burst 
into laughter, saying, *^Know ye whereat I laugh. 
Yon man made me weep and wept never a tear 
himself. I will see whether I can make him cry." 
The Queen entered into the argument and Secre- 
tary Lethington '*did his best to fasten the halter 
round the neck of the culprit." But never was 
Knox more cool and astute. They were assuming 
that to convene the Queen's lieges without her 
permission was manifestly a crime; but Knox 
boldly denied it, arguing that **he did so every 
Sunday when he invited people to church; he 
proved that he had a commission from the Gen- 
eral Assembly to call the friends of the church 
together whenever public necessity required it; 
and there were those in the Council who had 
answered such summonses in days gone by." 
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Failing to show that his act of sending the 
letter was treason, she tried then to show that 
treason was found in the content of the letter 
because of its warning, **lest a door be opened 
to execute cruelty on a greater multitude, *' sug- 
gesting that she would act with cruelty. But 
Knox parried this by saying that *Hhe warning 
was intended to refer, not to the Queen, but to 
those * pestilent Papists' who desired the exter- 
mination of 'all such as profess the Evangel of 
Jesus Christ,' and who had inflamed without 
cause her Majesty against those poor men.'' 
The trial ended in the acquittal of Knox by almost 
all the members of the Council, including Sinclair, 
the Catholic Bishop of Boss, who was an enemy 
of Knox and had brought the supposed treason- 
able letter to the Queen. Sinclair, being upbraided 
by the Queen for voting Knox's acquittal, replied, 
'* Neither affection to the man nor love to his pro- 
fession moved me to absolve him, but the simple 
truth which appeared in his defense." 

Lethington was so incensed at the vote that he 
recalled the Queen, who had left the chamber, and 
had the vote taken over again in her presence. 
This attempt to overawe them displeased the 
nobility. ''What!" said they, "shall the Laird 
of Lethington have power to control usT or shall 
the presence of a woman cause us to offend God, 
and to condemn an innocent man against our con- 
sciences! " They then repeated the vote already 
given, and at the same time praised Knox's mod- 
est appearance and the judicious manner in which 
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he had conducted his defense. ** There is not in 
history/' says Stalker, **a scene more creditable 
to the Scottish nobility/* 

We have dwelt thus at considerable length upon 
these interviews between the Scotch Reformer 
and his youthful Queen at the beginning of her 
sad and tempestuous reign in Scotland, for the 
interesting light they shed upon their characters, 
mutual relations and attitudes of mind toward 
each other. This question occurs: Was Knox 
justified in his attitude of unbending opposition 
to the Queen, and in his manifestation of it in 
such a rude, discourteous fashion? His rudeness 
was manifestly deliberate; he understood well 
enough what respectful deference was due from 
him to his Queen and occasionally showed it by 
the behavior becoming a gentleman. His apolo- 
gist. Dr. Cowan, says, *^The issues at stake 
required a plain-spoken prophet, not a smooth- 
tongued courtier.'* Those issues were, in brief, 
the prevention by all justifiable means of the re- 
establishment in Scotland of the old, corrupt, 
cruel Papal Church, which the Scottish Lords of 
the Congregation had overthrown, and the main- 
tenance of the New Kirk which they had erected 
in place of it, as the lawful Church of the land.. 
At their very first meeting, the Queen, be it re- 
membered, frankly said to him, **I will nourish 
and defend the Church of Rome, for it is, I think, 
the true Church of God. * ' Her faith in the Church 
of Rome was natural, only what was to be ex- 
pected, and not discreditable. She had been cra- 
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died and reared in its atmosphere. Her kindred 
were among its most zealous and distinguished 
adherents and defenders; it would have been 
very strange, indeed, if she had not been at that 
time an ardent Catholic herself. In view of these 
facts, the answer of Knox seems to us, we must 
confess, most unwise, discourteous and exasper- 
ating, instead of gentle and conciliatory, as it 
ought to have been: *^Your will. Madam, is no 
reason, neither doth your thought make the 
Roman harlot to be the true and immaculate 
spouse of Jesus Christ." *^It may be adnlitted,*' 
says Dr. Cowan, **that the Reformer, even on his 
own showing, sometimes failed in consideration 
for her difficult position as well as conscientious 
convictions, and was needlessly, as well as un- 
wisely, repellent and unsympathetic.'* Would a 
more conciliatory treatment of her have won her 
to the Protestant faith? Probably not. She may 
have scorned his effort to do so, as her mother, 
Mary of Lorraine, when Regent, did years before, 
when he wrote to her a letter warning her '*not 
to be led away with that vain opinion that your 
Kirk and your prelates cannot err.'' She read 
the letter, but '4t produced no impression either 
of conviction or of irritation"; and a day or two 
later she handed it to Cardinal Beaton with the 
remark, * ' Please you, my Lord, to read a pasquil. ' ' 
But the effort, though scorned, would have been 
creditable to Knox's faith and kindness of heart, 
and it might have prevailed with the young 
Queen. Her half-brother, Lord James Stuart, 
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himself a convert to the Reformed doctrines held 
by Knox, endeavored to show her that it would 
be for her happiness and worldly welfare, as 
Queen of Scotland and heir to the throne of Prot- 
estant England, to embrace the faith of her sub- 
jects. If Knox had, in love, patience and gentle- 
ness, joined his arguments to those of her brother, 
might he not have saved her at least from the 
dreadful moral downfall and tragic end which 
make her story the saddest in modem history! 

He complained that she did not come to hear 
him preach at St. Giles ; but he was stupidly blind 
to the reason of her refusal to do so. She could 
not endure to hear his tirades against the Church 
she loved, or tolerate his vituperative allusions 
to it as the ''Roman harlot.'* Sometimes she 
seemed almost persuaded to listen to the Protes- 
tant doctrine, said she was willing to hear con- 
ference and reasoning on the subject; she was 
also content to attend the public sermons of some 
of them, and above all others, she ''would gladly 
hear the Superintendent of Angus, Erskme of 
Dun, for he was a mild and sweet-natured man.'* 

But Knox, apparently, had none of the mild- 
ness and sweetness of nature characteristic of 
Erskine. He was a prophet of different type, — 
an Elijah and not an Elisha, because a man of 
the sterner type was best suited to the times. 

Knox's standpoint was not ours, and the reli- 
gious toleration which we think he would have 
more wisely displayed, he thought most danger- 
ous to the peace and religious welfare of Scot- 
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latid. **The liberty taken by the Queen would 
soon be demanded by all Catholics; the public 
toleration of the Popish worship was only a step 
to its re-establishment, and this would be the 
signal for kindling afresh the fires of persecu- 
tion." *'Thus," says Dr. McCrie, **not only 
Knox but some of the wisest men in the kingdom 
reasoned.'* **God forbid!" exclaimed the Lords 
of the Privy Council, on the occasion of her futile 
attempt to fasten on the Reformer the crime of 
treason — *'God forbid, that the lives of the faith- 
ful stood in the power of the Papists, for just 
experience has taught us what cruelty is in their 
hearts." 

And so Knox and the Protestant nobles steeled 
themselves against any relaxation of their stern 
objection to toleration of the Catholic religion in 
the realm, or any concession to the Queen person- 
ally in regard to the Mass, or any show of tender- 
ness and softening of heart, because of her tears. 
'^Better," it was said, *Hhat women weep than 
bearded men." 

However much, therefore, we may deplore from 
our standpoint, the hardness of Knox, — ^his lack, 
in fact, of what we deem to be the Christlike 
spirit, — ^it was effective in securing the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the New Kirk which he 
stood for, and in preventing the counter revolu- 
tion in behalf of the Papal Church which Mary 
Stuart hoped for and labored to accomplish. 

Her defeat was due, probably, to her own folly 
more than to Knox's wisdom and courage. Dr. 
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Stalker thus briefly describes the situation imme- 
diately following the Queen's unsuccessful at- 
tempt to put Knox out of the way on the charge 
of treason: ** Mary's blandishments were slowly 
undermining the virtue of the Protestant nobility, 
behind whom there was a considerable body of 
nobles still Catholic; and by serious riots in Edin- 
burgh it was made manifest that the common man 
resented the yoke of discipline imposed by the 
new system. Mary and Knox stood out more and 
more clearly as rival champions, and an indif- 
ferent spectator of the struggle might have pre- 
dicted with considerable confidence that the beau- 
tiful Queen would win in the long run. But, by 
a sudden and overmastering impulse, Mary threw 
her chances away, and the game was left in the 
hands of her grim antagonist.'' 

We have time only to sketch briefly the several 
stages that led to her ultimate ruin and tragical 
death by the hand of an executioner in Fotherin- 
gay Castle, England. Her course henceforth was 
a via mala. Unmerciful disaster followed fast 
and followed faster. The first step in her down- 
ward course was her marriage with Damley, July 
29, 1565. This step was taken despite the remon- 
strances of her half-brother, James Stuart, the 
most honorable of the nobility, and the sagacious 
warnings of Maitland, with the result of alienat- 
ing these devoted servants of her crown, and 
kindling against her the enmity of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Darnley's handsome, youthful face and 
person (he was but nineteen and she twenty- 
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three) outweighed in her passionate regard all 
considerations of worldly prudence and royal 
ambition. A strange infatuation seemed to pos- 
sess her, robbing her of self-control and discre- 
tion. She soon tired of Darnley and transferred 
her affections to Bizzio, an Italian musician, who 
(with Damley's connivance) was stabbed to death 
in her ante-chamber at Holyrood, March 9, 1566. 
Soon, another more daring and dangerous lover, 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, won her re- 
gard. Her displaced husband was not allowed 
by her to be present at the baptism of her son, 
bom June 19, 1566, the future James VI. Her 
paramour, Bothwell, was given a part in the cere- 
mony, from which the father of her child was 
excluded. 

On Feb. 9, 1567, Darnley was murdered in the 
night, with the Queen ^s active connivance, by an 
explosion of gunpowder at Kirk-o*-Field, a spot 
where the University now stands, but then outside 
the city. With a show of reconciliation she had 
visited him in the evening, kissed him at parting, 
put a ring on his finger and wished him good 
night. As she left the room, she said as if by 
accident, but probably to stab him with remorse, 
**It was just this time last year that Rizzio was 
slain.'' Being in no mood to sleep he tried to 
soothe his perturbation of mind by opening his 
English Prayer Book to the service for the com- 
ing day, and reading aloud the 55th Psalm con- 
tained there. The last words, therefore, which 
passed the wretched man's lips were, ''Hear my 
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prayer, Lord, and hide not Thyself from my 
petition. My heart is disquieted within me and 
the fear of death is fallen upon me,^' etc. Surely 
no better cure for a troubled soul could have been 
found than this by which his faithless wife's 
malice was frustrated! 

Bothwell was unquestionably the ringleader 
and director in the plot, and Mary his accomplice. 
She assisted in making the arrangements in the 
various rooms of the house of crime that con- 
tributed to its success. In a letter to Bothwell 
she wrote: *'Have no evil opinion of me for this 
— ^you, yourself, arq the cause of it. To obey you, 
my dear love, I spare neither honor, conscience, 
hazard, nor greatness.*' Damley was then a sick 
man, weak in body and mind. An inexplicable 
apprehension of impending evil filled his soul. 
He was almost infantile in his physical weakness 
and dread of being alone. It seems strange that 
she did not feel the appeal of his weakness enough 
to relent from her wicked purpose. She was, 
however, more than commonly tender in the early 
part of that fateful night. **He suspects greatly, 
and yet he trusts me,'' she told Bothwell. She 
was a siren — alternately kind and malevolent. 
'*The grudge never left her heart," but she art- 
fully concealed it by manifesting toward him, 
when it suited her purpose, all the charm of a 
loving, fascinating woman. She could not forget 
that he was her husband and the father of her 
child, and these thoughts constrained her to a 
show of wifely devotion, to sit down by his bed- 
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side and caress him in his weakness, and inclined 
her to yield to his wish to stay with him, to shield 
him from his enemies and throw her protecting 
arms about him. Two nights she had slept there, 
and after promising to remain with him this night 
also, she suddenly remembered that there Was a 
dance at the palace on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of her favorite maid of honor, and that she 
had promised to be there. She rose to go and, 
turning at the door and throwing back that Par- 
thian arrow in regard to the slaying of Rizzio, 
closed it forever upon him. ^^At the end of an 
hour,** says Froude, ^^he went to bed with his 
page at his side. An hour later they two were 
lying dead in the garden under the stars.** 

Public suspicion at once fastened upon Both- 
well as the chief culprit, and associated the Queen 
with him as an accomplice in the crime. To save 
appearances and in answer to a placard accusing 
him, that was affixed to the Tolbooth door, she 
summoned a tribunal presided over by the Earl 
of Argyle, which tried him at the Tolbooth, By 
her contriving the trial was a farce; Kirkaldy 
said: ^^The Queen cause ratify the cleaneing of 
Bothwell.** Bothwell was, therefore, acquitted — 
^'nemine contradicente/' As he left the court 
room at the close of the trial, '^he fixed a cartel 
against the Tolbooth door, wherein he offered to 
fight in single combat with any gentleman unde- 
famed that durst charge him with the murder.** 
As to the guilt of the Queen, the records of the 
Scottish Parliament at a later date declare that 
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^^the genuineness of the evidence by which her 
share in the murder was proved was accepted 
as beyond doubt or question/* Maitland said to 
Du Croc, ^^The unhappy facts are only too well 
proved.** 

Three months later, ''Mary Stuart became the 
wife of Bothwell, the foulest ruffian among her 
subjects; duped,'* says Froude, ''by her own 
passion that had dragged her down to the level 
of a brute.** "She was married in deep mourn- 
ing, the most changed woman in the face that in 
so little time without extremity of sickness had 
been seen,** Not a single nobleman was present; 
they held resolutely aloof. The ceremony was 
performed in the Council Chamber at Holyrood, 
not in the Chapel. Adam Bothwell, Bishop of 
Orkney, who called himself a Protestant, offici- 
ated. Bothwell, expecting to gain favor with the 
Reformers, constrained the Queen to dishonor 
openly Catholic forms. Not without a pang did 
Mary Stuart make this last sacrifice to her pas- 
sion. ' ' So long as they remained together she and 
her husband were to be Protestants.** In a letter 
to the French Court in excuse for her consent to 
marry him, Mary intimated that Bothwell actu- 
ally violated her person. Just, therefore, is the 
conclusion of the historian Lang, and we concur 
in the "regret** he expresses in view of it: "It 
is the natural inference that she, like many other 
women, was not proof against the charms of 
Bothwell. No man can record this opinion with- 
out regret. Charm, courage, kindness, loyalty to 
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friends and servants, — all were Mary^s. But she 
fell, and passion overcame her, who to other hos- 
tile influences presented a heart of diamond. 
They who have followed her fortunes, cruel in 
every change, must feel, if convinced of her pas- 
sion, an inextinguishable regret, a kind of vicari- 
ous remorse, a blot, as it were, on their personal 
honor. Not all earth's rivers flowing in one chan- 
nel can wash the stain away. As in the tragedy 
of jEschylus, the heroic Queen sacrificed herself 
and the noble nature that was born with her to 
the love of the basest of mankind. '* 

Let it not be assumed because of the epithets 
which Froude bestows upon him, or because of 
his crimes and his flagrant immoralities, that 
Bothwell was a coarse brute of a man. ^*One 
thing is certain,'^ says Lang, the historian, 
^* Bothwell was no stupid border ruffian, merely, 
but a man of courtly accomplishments and of 
letters; two of his books, French treatises and 
translations on history and military matters, re- 
main to attest at once his love of reading and his 
taste in book-binding. Familiar with the Court 
and the wits of France, he wrote French well in 
the new Roman hand — elegant, firm and clear. 
At Carberry, du Croc (the French Envoy) ad- 
mired in him '^a great captain, *' who could gaily 
quote an appropriate classical anecdote. (See 
Fronde's History of England, vol. IX., p. 89.) He 
was young, handsome, reckless ; he had been loyal 
in Mary's utmost need, and he had the Byronic 
charm of a reputation for mysterious guilt. Such 
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a wooer needed no magic spells.*' (See Lang's 
History of Scotland, vol. 11., p. 168. Publishers, 
Dodd, Mead and Co.) 

The whole of Scotland, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, felt the disgrace of the Queen's misalliance, 
and immediately rose in rebellion to cast off their 
allegiance to her. Vainly she endeavored to stem 
the tide of revolt. By the sale of a part of her 
jewels she put a small force in the field. With 
this force they met the army of the Confederate 
Lords on Carberry Hill, June 15, 1567. There 
was reaUy no battle. The opposing forces con- 
fronted each other from eleven o'clock until two 
on the hot summer day. The Queen's troops, hav- 
ing some casks of wine with them, broke ranks 
and went to drinking it, and in slaking their 
thirst, strange to tell, quenched their belligerent 
spirit, instead of kindling it to fiercer ardor. 
They refused to fight. Vainly the Queen cried 
passionately to those about her that *4f they 
were men they would go down, all, upon the 
traitors and sweep them from the field." The 
order was given for an advance, but not a man 
stirred. Two hundred Confederate horse led by 
Kirkaldy of Grange, advanced at length toward 
them. She sent a messenger with a white flag 
and requested Grange to come to her. He ap- 
proached and knelt at her feet. She asked pas- 
sionately if it was impossible for the Lords to 
be reconciled to her husband? Grange answered 
that 'Hhe Lords were irrevocably determined to 
take him, or die. But glad enough as they would 
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be to kill Bothwell — she knew well that there were 
some of them to whom, as a prisoner, he would 
be dangerously inconvenient — if the Queen would 
leave the Earl and return with them to Edin- 
burgh, she would be well treated and the Duke 
(of Orkneys) might go where he pleased/* 

**The Queen's force, having melted away dur- 
ing the day, was now reduced to a handful of 
BothwelPs personal followers. Unless allowed 
by their enemies to escape, escape from capture 
was now impossible. With a bitter wrench of 
disappointment the Queen saw that so it must 
be.** There was nothing left but to bid him fare- 
well. ^* Promising to be true to him, she wrung 
his hand, kissed him, and they parted, never to 
see each other again. Bothwell then sprung upon 
his horse and galloped off unpursued, and the 
Queen, turning to Grange, said she was ready to 
go with him.** The Confederate Nobles took her 
to Edinburgh. She was made to realize *Hhat she 
was a prisoner and that the net was closed about 
her; the tokens of respect with which she was 
at first received soon passed away,** as they 
approached the city and she was slowly borne 
through the crowded streets. Loud cries, such as 
*^Bum the murderess of her husband,** and insult- 
ing remarks, too coarse and indecent to repeat, 
greeted her ears* Grange and others, riding up 
and down, struck at the speakers with their 
swords to silence them, but it was to no purpose ; 
the pent-up passion of a whole people was burst- 
ing out 1 Like some fierce animal brought to bay 
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and in the clutch of the hounds, she still fought 
and struggled. Her face was now disfigured 
with dust and tears. A lodging was given her 
at the Provost's house at the comer of Grass- 
market and she sought at once her room, but 
privacy was denied her by the shrieking mob that 
crowded the stairs leading to her chamber and 
forced themselves into her presence till Maitland, 
whom she saw from her window in the crowd out- 
side and called to her assistance, came up and 
drove away the intruders. She demanded of him 
in agony ^^why the Lords had separated her from 
her husband f He replied it was for her good, — 
to save her from further dishonor, but though 
skilled as a pleader and eloquent of speech, noth- 
ing he could say in regard to Bothwell's wicked- 
ness and utter lack of principle, availed to soothe 
her agitated mind. ^ ^ She told him finally that she 
would be content to be turned adrift with Both- 
well, in a boat upon the ocean, to go where the 
fates might carry them.'' 

Mary's regard for Maitland, whom she had 
recently rescued, at the risk of her life, from 
Bothwell's wrathful dagger, was changed to bit- 
ter, implacable hate by this interview. She re- 
sented as an unforgivable offense, the unpalatable 
truths he told her in regard to her villainous 
husband I 

Left alone, ^'to brood over Maitland 's words," 
the wretched woman solaced her sore and out- 
raged heart by writing ^'a few passionate words 
of affection to Bothwell, which she bribed a boy 
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to carry to Dunbar. The boy took her money 
and carried the letter to the Confederate Lords.*' 
The letter kindled their anger and impatience to 
a greater pitch, and it raised the inquiry, '*What 
can we do with her until she is restored to sanity 
of mindf They did not dare to release her, lest 
like a firebrand she set all Scotland in a blaze of 
civil war; they did not dare to send her out of 
the land — to France, or England, or Spain — ^lest 
an army of invasion should be sent against Scot- 
land to punish her for rebelling against her lawful 
ruler and vindicate the divine right of kings. In 
the discussion of the Council held to consider 
what was best to do with her, there were voices 
heard to put her to death for her crimes of mur- 
der and adultery. They thought that birth or 
rank gave no immunity from punishment; if it 
was unlawful to execute her because she was their 
sovereign, it was also unlawful to confine her in 
prison. At length it was determined to hold her 
in prison, until recovered from her madness, or 
until they could wisely decide what was best to 
be done, if her madness persisted. The prison 
selected for her was Lochleven Castle, the prop- 
erty of Sir John Douglas, located on a small 
island in the lake half a mile from the shore. 
There she was immured on June 17th, and re- 
mained a captive in charge of Lady Douglas 
nearly a year. Soon after her incarceration — ^in 
the next month — ^Lindsay and Melville were com- 
missioned by the Lords of the Council to visit 
her with three instruments for her signature, — * 
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one, her abdication in favor of her son; another, 
naming the Earl of Murray, Regent; the third, 
empowering Lord Lindsay, the Earl of Mar and 
Morton, to proceed to the coronation of her son, 
at Stirling. She signed the papers, and Lindsay 
returned to Edinburgh with them. 

During her imprisonment the discussion as to 
what disposition should be made of her continued 
and, through the influence of Knox and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the opinion grew that she should 
be put to death. ** Morton, to his credit, inter- 
fered at least to protract the catastrophe.** Be- 
fore any decision was arrived at, however, Mur- 
ray visited her at Lochleven. In their interview 
^* Murray spoke in darkling and ambiguous 
terms,** says Lang, *Hill an hour after midnight. 
He left her to go to bed in hope of nothing but 
God*s mercy,** that is, with a prospect of immi- 
nent death. Next morning he promised her life 
and, as far as he could, 'Hhe preservation of her 
honor.** Thereon, the poor Queen kissed him 
and asked him to be Regent. 

His promise of life was conditioned upon the 
ability of himself, Lethington and others among 
the Scottish Lords to stem the tide created by 
Knox and his ministerial associates against her. 
** During all these proceedings,** says Stalker, 
**Knox took the worst possible view of Mary — 
and, in his opinion, a grave iniquity was com- 
mitted when she was not tried and executed for 
murder and adultery, instead of being imprisoned 
in Lochleven Castle.** 
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The captive Queen made one or two futile at- 
tempts to escape. *^Her weapons,*' says Lang, 
^*were but a fair face, and a subtle tongue, and 
an indomitable courage/' But these weapons, as 
her tragic story shows, were almost irresistible 
in overcoming obstacles. With her *'fair face and 
subtle tongue,'' she fascinated George Douglas, 
the youngest son of Lady Douglas (the Lady of 
Lochleven, the Regent's mother), and he became 
Mary's willing slave in her efforts to escape. 
Young Douglas was, accordingly, banished from 
the islet. But from the shore his love-sick heart 
in its fever of devotion plotted incessantly with 
others for her deliverance. On the 25th of March, 
disguised in the dress of her laundress, who freely 
entered her bed-chamber, she almost escaped. 
This attempt was foiled by one of the boatmen 
who, observing her muffled face, wisely said: ^*Let 
us see what manner of dame this is," and put 
out his hand to pull down her muffler. The Queen, 
raising her hands to protect her face, disclosed 
hands so fair and beautiful, that the rowers in- 
stantly suspected who she was and ^'eftsoons 
rowed her back again, promising her it should be 
secreted, especially from the lord of the house." 

Another successful attempt was made May 2nd. 
Lang says, ^*It seems probable that the Lady of 
Lochleven, Murray's mother, was no stranger to 
the plot." The romantic story is told at length 
in vol. IX. of Froude's History of- England. ''The 
Queen, a daring, skillful and tireless horsewoman, 
rode with her party of devoted cavaliers to Ham- 
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ilton in the hours of that May night. Neither 
strength nor spirit failed her now. Straight 
through the night they galloped on. A halt was 
allowed them at Long Niddry, but the Queen 
required no rest. While the men were stretching 
their aching legs, Mary Stuart was writing let- 
ters at her table. Two hours were spent in this 
way and then to horse again. Soon after sun-rise 
she was at Hamilton among her friends.** 

In five days Mary Stuart found herself at the 
head of six thousand men, ^'who had sworn to set 
her again on the throne of her fathers.** Among 
them there were Protestant nobles as well as 
Catholic. *'It seemed as if the loyal hearts of 
the Scottish nation had sprung to life to greet 
their sovereign.** But for the promptness of 
Eegent Murray in marshalling an opposing force, 
the energetic co-operation of ^Hhe old tried 
Lords of the Congregation,** and his own better 
generalship assisted by the military skill of Kir- 
kaldy and Hume, who swiftly rushed to his aid 
with the veteran soldiers at their command, and, 
above all, the support of Knox and the General 
Assembly, the newly-established government of 
the Confederate Lords might have been overcome 
and Mary might have recovered her throne. She 
was **once more herself, the brilliant woman of 
the world, skilled in every art which could attach 
a friend, conciliate a foe, or recover a respect 
which had been forfeited. ** But she could not turn 
back the tide of doom. The Providence that was 
shaping the destinies of Scotland willed her de- 
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feat. The Regent soon had at his back a superior 
force, better armed and equipped and more thor- 
oughly united. The Queen, notwithstanding the 
enthusiasm of her followers, desired to avoid a 
battle, and to throw herself into the strong castle 
of Dunbarton. Thither her troops were convoy- 
ing her, when Murray threw himself across their 
path at Langside near Glasgow, and waited their 
attack in a well-chosen position. It was a hard- 
fought battle, but the skillful tactics of Kirkaldy, 
the better discipline of the Regent's troops and 
the poor leadership of Mary's force by Argyle 
brought about her utter defeat May 13, 1568. 
The defeat was a rout, and her army, beaten and 
scattered, would have been annihilated but for 
Murray's prompt intervention in sending orders 
over the field that no more blood should be shed. 
Two days later Hamilton Castle surrendered and 
all of the surname Hamilton were prisoners ; but 
the Regent granted a full pardon to all who were 
captured. Among them was Hamilton of Both- 
well-haugh, by whom Murray was afterward as- 
sassinated. Mary had watched the battle from a 
hill a half-mile away and when she saw that her 
army was defeated, she and her escort galloped 
off out of sight. She meant, even then, to go to 
Dunbarton, if possible ; but it was now too late. 
The road thither was in possession of the Re- 
gent's cavalry. She, therefore, turned to the 
south and made for Galloway, the country of her 
loyal subject. Lord Herries. She and her party 
rode ninety-two miles in one stretch, without 
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stopping. At night they slept on the bare ground, 
their food simply oatmeal and buttermilk. On the 
third day they reached Dundrennan Abbey on the 
Solway. From there she wrote to Queen Eliz- 
abeth asking leave to throw herself on her 
protection and to be allowed to come at once. 

Without waiting for a reply, trusting blindly 
to her royal sister's hospitality and the friendly 
aid Elizabeth had previously promised to give 
her, Mary most unadvisedly crossed the Solway 
in an open fishing boat into England. ^^She had 
entered without a passport,'* says Lang, *Hhe 
realm of her deadliest foe; the rest of her life 
was a long imprisonment." Lured across the 
English border by the ^* delusions of hope'* 
through her trustful reliance on Elizabeth's mag- 
nanimity and promised protection, Mary was in 
fact entrapped into a dreary captivity of nearly 
twenty years. Instead of being an honored guest, 
as she had anticipated, she was received and 
treated as a felon. **One point was fixed from 
the first in Elizabeth's name," says Lang. **Let 
none of them (Mary and her escort) escape!" 
Closely guarded and confined in different prisons 
of increasing cheerlessness and rigor, lest she 
escape, she was finally tried and condemned on 
a charge of conspiracy against the life of Eliza- 
beth, and beheaded in Fotheringay Castle, Febru- 
ary 8, 1587. From first to last she entreated that 
she might be brought into the presence of Eliza- 
beth and her Council, to exculpate herself from 
the charges upon which her subjects had based 
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their rebellion and wrested from her the throne 
of Scotland. It was unjust to deny her plea. 
Finally, she demanded a public hearing in Lon- 
don, at Westminster, before Elizabeth, the peers 
and the French and Spanish Ambassadors. This 
plea was also refused. *'The refusal was an 
infamy, '* Lang says. We believe it was also a 
great political blunder, for which her Privy Coun- 
cil was largely to blame. It was their duty to 
advise their Queen to pursue a policy becoming 
a Christian State. But the treatment given to 
Mary, in which they had united with Elizabeth, 
was unworthy of a Christian State. The quick 
arrest of Mary, when she had trustfully put her- 
self in their power, and the cruel treatment they 
inflicted upon her was as barbarous as the treat- 
ment given in recent times to shipwrecked sailors 
by the uncivilized people of the South Sea, who, 
having aUured the storm-tossed mariners to the 
shore by friendly voices and signs of hospitality, 
then sprang upon them with their weapons and 
slew them. 

The little Eng, James VI., Mary Stuart *s son, 
crowned in infancy at Stirling, July, 1567 (after 
her abdication when Murray was made Eegent 
and Knox preached the coronation sermon), sit- 
ting as a child of five in the Council Chamber at 
Stirling with his Councillors and letting his mind 
and eyes wander, after the manner of children, 
from the business in hand, discovered a hole in 
the ceiling and, with child-like simplicity and 
freedom pointing to it, said, *'Your Council has a 
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hole in it I** Elizabeth *s Council Chamber had a 
similar defect; it was not a place where a spirit 
of magnanimity and Christian kindness prevailed 
to make the policy adopted and pursued one of 
the soundest wisdom. It lacked the generosity 
that might have disarmed Mary of any hostile 
purpose to rob Elizabeth of her crown, and con- 
ciliated the large Catholic element among the 
English people. Instead of this a policy was 
adopted and pursued which filled Mary^s heart 
with increasing bitterness and resentment, excited 
the hot indignation of her attached friends, and 
the sympathy of the Catholics of England and all 
Europe. Thus, a prolific soil was made for the 
germination of plots to rescue Mary and of rebel- 
lion against Elizabeth and her government. These 
were, fortunately, frustrated and Elizabeth's 
throne was firmly established, despite the machi- 
nations of her enemies. But at what a cost to 
herself did Elizabeth swerve from those generous 
impulses which at first had actuated her to treat 
with kindness and hospitality her Scotch rival I 
Two sentences from Froude, her constant apolo- 
gist through thick and thin, indicate the cost. 
^^Obligations of honor,** he says, ^*were not only 
occasionally forgotten by her, but she did not 
seem to understand what honor meant.** ^^ Eng- 
lish history will continue, probably, to the end 
of time to represent the treatment of Mary Stuart 
as the one indelible stain on the reputation of the 
great Queen.** 
Too long have we dwelt on the tragic condu- 
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sion of Mary^s life and Elizabeth *s unkindness to 
her. It seemed to us proper because of the light 
thus shed upon Knox^s character. He believed 
that Mary Stuart deserved death for her crimes, 
and encouraged the English government in its 
harsh policy in regard to her. In a letter to Cecil 
concerning Mary as a source of conspiracy and 
treason, he says, **If ye strike not at the root, 
the branches that appear to be broken will bud 
again.*' 

While she lived the people of Scotland were 
divided into two parties, the Queen's party and 
the King's party; the former in favor of restor- 
ing Mary to her throne, the latter giving its alle- 
giance to James VI. and Begent Murray ruling 
as his deputy. 

The rule of Murray was salutary and eflScient 
for the peace of the country. Knox and the Gen- 
eral Assembly and most of the Protestant nobles 
(though not all) gave to him their support. His 
administration was counted severe by evil doers, 
but he tempered his severity with mercy some- 
times, when it was not safe to do so — for example, 
the pardon of the rebels captured at Langside. 
^*The Catholic noblemen might have been con- 
ciliated with toleration, but toleration formed no 
part of Murray's or any other sincere creed in 
the sixteenth century." The opinions of histori- 
ans differ as to Murray's character. By some he 
is accused of a ^* tortuous" policy, of * 'looking 
through his fingers at misdoings, but saying noth- 
ing about them." Other historians extol his 
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character and life. For example, Fronde says, 
^'The Begent will take his place among the best 
and greatest men who have ever lived. In all 
Europe there was not a man more profoundly 
true to the principles of the Eef ormation, yet no 
one was more free from sour austerity. He quar- 
reled once with Knox, so that they spoke not 
together for eighteen months, because his nature 
shrunk from extremity of intolerance, because he 
insisted that while his sister remained Catholic, 
she should not be interdicted from the Mass." 
As a ruler, he insisted upon the administration 
of justice. **In the short leisure which he could 
snatch from his own labors he sat on trials with 
the judges; and *his presence struck such rev- 
erence into them,' that the poor were not op- 
pressed by false accusations, nor tired out by long 
attendance, nor their causes put off to gratify the 
rich." His virtues, however, excited the implac- 
able hatred of those whom his justice had pun- 
ished and he was assassinated the 23rd of Jan- 
uary, 1570, at Linlithgow by James Hamilton of 
Bothwell-haugh, a nephew of the Archbishop. 
The assassin had been among those whom the 
Eegent had saved from death, contrary to the 
advice of some, after the battle of Langside. Told 
of this as he lay on his death-bed he calmly said 
that he could ** never repent of his clemency." 

To Knox his death was for Scotland an inex- 
pressible calamity. He thus expressed in the 
public prayer made on the following day his anxi- 
ety for its welfare: ** Seeing that we are now left 
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as a flock without a pastor in civil policy, and as 
a ship without a rudder in the midst of storm, 
let Thy presence, Lord, watch and defend us in 
these dangerous days, that the wicked of the world 
may see that as well without the help of man 
as with it, Thou art able to rule, maintain and 
guide the little flock that dependeth upon Thee/' 

The death of Murray affected Knox like a per- 
sonal bereavement. His funeral sermon in St. 
Giles moved by its pathos the great congregation 
to tears. The popular sentiment concerning such 
a ruler unmistakably expresses his character. 
*' Loved as their father, whilst he lived,'* writes 
Spottiswood, ** mourned grievously at his death, 
and to this day honored with the title of the 
*Good Eegent.' '' 

After Murray's death the King's party was 
weakened by the desertion of a considerable num- 
ber of its adherents (among them Maitland and 
Kirkaldy), and the Queen's party reinforced by 
them. The defection of Maitland, Kjiox did not 
mourn over. Knox and Murray, both, had dis- 
trusted him as lacking in moral principle and 
religious conviction. In Scotland the statesmen 
of the Privy Council seldom dared to contradict 
or criticise Knox. But Maitland did. For ex- 
ample, he said, **Men know not what they speak 
when they boldly call the Mass idolatry"; and 
he thought that *'no contemporary of his had a 
right to imitate and kill people whom Knox called 
idolaters." He had long been a thorn in the side 
of Knox, *'this captivating and extraordinary 
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man'' (so Lang describes him), **a modem of 
the moderns, cool, witty, ironical, subtle and 
unconvinced 1" E[nox was really glad to have 
him gone. 

But, as to Kirkaldy, Professor Cowan says: 
**The secession of Earkaldy was a source of spe- 
cial sorrow. Both had been disciples of George 
Wishart. They had shared the perils of the siege 
of St. Andrews Castle, the hardships of the 
French bondage, the toil of the Reformation con- 
flict, and the Reformer never forgot his former 
friend's early courage and constancy in the cause 
of the Lord." The victory of Langside was 
largely due to his skill and valor, and it was chiefly 
through his courage and activity that Bothwell 
had been driven from the land. He was now 
Captain of Edinburgh Castle, having been ap- 
pointed by Murray. 

Because of the accession to the Queen's party 
of these influential men and other lukewarm Prot- 
estants, the partisans of the Queen were careful 
not to create popular distrust by giving encour- 
agement to an ecclesiastical counter revolution. 
After Murray's death they expressly purged 
themselves of any intention to alter religion, and 
decreed by Act of Parliament in June, 1571, that 
**none innovate, change, or pervert the form of 
religion and administration of the sacraments 
publicly professed within the realm." 

The King's party, which loyally supported the 
successive regencies, and disowned Mary Stuart 
as their Queen, were far from pleasing Knox and 
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the General Assembly. The Church suffered 
wrong from her professed friends. ** Unworthy 
men had been thrust by patronage into the min- 
istry of the Kirk, and the Protestant Lords were 
merciless devourers of her patrimony/' **If,'' 
Knox said, **they can have the Kirk lands an- 
nexed to their houses, they appear to take no 
more care of the instruction of the ignorant and 
of the feeding of the flock of Jesus Christ than 
ever did the Papists/' These protests and re- 
monstrances of the Church, although approved 
by the Regent, Lennox, were treated with con- 
tempt by the Estates. The Commissioners of the 
General Assembly were stigmatized as ** proud 
knaves,*' and Morton, **who ruled all," said he 
** should lay their pride." It was in Morton's 
brain that the idea of the so-called **Tulchan 
Bishops" originated. The government being 
pressed for money, this scheme was adopted to 
squeeze it from the Church. **The tulchan" was 
a stuffed calf's skin before a cow in order to 
induce her to give milk more readily, and the 
tulchan bishop facilitated the process of drawing 
ecclesiastical revenues, of which much the greater 
part, by a private compact, was appropriated by 
the lay patron who derived his right from the 
government. 

Signs of the nearing end appeared in the 
autumn of 1570, when Knox had a stroke of 
apoplexy. He soon recovered suflSciently from 
it to resume his preaching; but, like a broken 
pitcher mended, he did not regain his former 
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strength. His infirmity was manifest, so that his 
pulpit work was limited to Sunday services, and 
a helper for them began to be talked of. 

He manifested his infirmity in particular by his 
sensitiveness to anonymous accusations affixed 
to the meeting-place of the General Assembly. 
These accusations charged him with defamation 
of the Queen as **an idolatress, murderer and 
adulteress, *' and with neglecting to pray for her 
in the public service. His close friends entreated 
him to pass over them in silence, but he would 
not; it was characteristic of him to ** answer 
back.'' Accordingly, on the following Sunday he 
replied to the anonymous accuser, by reaffirming 
the alleged charges against Mary, but he declared 
that he had never called her a ** reprobate, who 
cannot repent.*' 

As to his neglect to pray for her, he vindicated 
himself by saying, *' Sovereign to me she is not." 

The hand of Maitland was detected, it was 
thought, in the anonymous charges — Maitland, 
whose criticism had galled him for many years. 
To him and his set Knox thus paid his respects : 
**I am not a man of the law, to have my tongue 
to sell for silver or favor of the world. Railing 
and sedition they will never be able to prove 
in me till first they compel Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, St. Paul and others to recant; of 
whom I have learned plainly and boldly to call 
wickedness by its own name, a fig a fig, and a spade 
a spade." His concluding words are prophetically 
true and touching in their protest: **What I have 
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been to my country, albeit this unthankful age 
will not know, yet the ages to come will be com- 
pelled to bear witness to the truth. And thus I 
cease, requiring all men who have anything to 
object against me that they will do it as plainly 
as I make myself and all my doings manifest to 
the world; for to me it seems a thing most 
unreasonable that in this, my decrepit age, I 
should be compelled to fight against shadows and 
howlets that dare not abide in the light. ^' 

Knox had a falling out with his former friend, 
Kirkaldy, the Captain of the Castle, by denounc- 
ing from the pulpit some high-handed act of his 
in the city. Kirkaldy demanded an apology from 
Knox, which he refused to make. Kirkaldy, in 
his anger, threatened to kill the Eef ormer. The 
threat, noised abroad, evoked a letter from thir- 
teen noblemen and gentlemen avowing the ** great 
care that we have of the personage of that man,'* 
and ** protesting that the life of our said brother 
is to us so precious and dear as our own lives.'* 
Kirkaldy 's anger, however, was not appeased by 
this intercession of Knox's friends. A shot, fired 
one night through the window of Knox's house 
and lodging in the wall before which he usually 
sat, was taken as a token of Kirkaldy 's implacable 
ill-will, so that the friends of the preacher per- 
suaded him to remove for a time to some safer 
place. 

The antagonism between the two opposing par- 
ties became so hot that it broke out into actual 
conflict in Edinburgh, in April, 1571, which con- 
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tinned, with spells of tmce, nnder the name of 
**the War of Leith and Edinbnrgh,'* nntil after 
E[nox's death. The Eegent's forces stationed at 
Leith, besieged the Edinburgh Castle; and the 
troops of the Castle, under the command of Kirk- 
aldy, menaced the city, warning all who were not 
friendly to the Queen ^s cause to leave the town. 
E[nox refused to go, until his friends said, that 
if he staid it would be the ** occasion of the shed- 
ding of their blood for his defense.*' Moved by 
this consideration he went with his family to 
St. Andrews, ** where God had first opened his 
mouth,*' and sojourned there upwards of a year. 

The College of St. Leonard, called a **well of 
evangelical teaching,** from the days of Gavin 
Logic, being in hearty sympathy with Knox and 
his party, attracted him to its yard in his leisure 
hours. He possessed for the students the natural 
attraction of a famous man, augmented by his 
affable manner to them, and the charm of his 
wise, pithy speech. His relations with the other 
colleges, however, were not especially congenial. 
Between some of their officers and professors and 
himself there existed a coolness on account of 
religious and political differences of opinion. 
Besides this, ^^he became involved in the disputes 
which are apt to agitate a University, with the 
result that he left as a legacy to the Eark the 
advice, ** Above all things preserve the Eark from 
the bondage of the Universities.** 

Knox*s correspondence indicates a steady de- 
cline in his health during his year*s stay in St. 
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Andrews. In it he speaks of the ** daily decay 
of his natural strength"; of being ** weary of the 
world"; of expecting **a sudden departure from 
the miseries of this life"; of ** lying in St. An- 
drews half -dead." But the sick man was not idle 
or unable to work. **Even the oldest tree some 
fruit may bear." He performed literary work of 
enduring value and, besides this, he preached 
regularly in the parish church. One of the best 
pictures of his preaching and its extraordinary 
power that have come down to us, is that given 
to us by a student, James Melville, who heard 
him at this time. (See page 109.) 

In August, 1572, a delegation representing the 
Congregation of St. Giles, Edinburgh, came to 
St. Andrews, to ask him to return and resume his 
ministry there. He agreed to return, ** provided 
he should not be required in any sort to temper his 
tongue or cease to speak against the treasonable 
dealings of the Castle. " He accordingly returned 
without delay the last of the month, and he was 
welcomed by his large congregation at St. Giles 
the following Sabbath. His voice, grown weak 
during his absence, was inaudible to many, and 
a portion of the nave of the cathedral was cur- 
tained off from the rest to make a suitable audi- 
torium. Immediate steps were taken, also, to 
secure a new colleague for his assistance, and 
James Lawson, sub-principal of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, was called. Knox thus wrote to him on 
the 7th of September: ** Beloved Brother: Seeing 
that I look not for a long continuance of my 
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battle, I would gladly discharge my conscience 
into your bosom. Haste, lest ye come too late/' 
On the 6th of October, Henry Kiligrew, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, heard him, and wrote: **Now 
so feeble as scarce can he stand alone, yet doth 
he every Sunday cause himself to be carried to 
the church, and preaches with the same vehemence 
and zeal that he ever did.'* 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which oc- 
curred about this time, elicited almost the last 
effort of his failing strength. In his righteous 
indignation he denounced the wickedness of the 
French King in scorching language: **Say to the 
French Ambassador, '^ he cried, **to tell his mas- 
ter that God's vengeance shall not depart from 
him, nor from his house, and that none who come 
from his loins shall enjoy that kingdom in peace, 
unless repentance prevent God's judgments.'' 

His last appearance in his pulpit was Novem- 
ber 9th, at the induction of Lawson as his col- 
league and successor. Having performed the 
service which **made the marriage between Mr. 
James Lawson and the Church" with words that 
were memorable for their tenderness and pro- 
priety, but uttered in a voice so weak that **only 
a few heard them," he went home from the pulpit 
to his death-bed. His death, which occurred 
November 24th, after a comfortable sickness, in 
which he was visited by old friends and the lead- 
ers of the Kirk, was such as became a godly 
Christian man. He prepared for it with a clear, 
certain expectation of its approach. He called 
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for the Elders and deacons of St. Giles **to bid 
them his last good-night.'* Three days before 
his departure he ordered his secretary to get his 
coffin made. He remembered with solicitude his 
former friend, Earkaldy; **the man's soul is dear 
to me," he declared. **I would not have it perish, 
if I could save it." He was ** earnest with God 
anent" him, and after praying thus, in his behalf, 
said, **God assureth me that there is mercy for 
his soul." On Sunday, the day before his death, 
he seemed to be in **the delectable land" of 
heaven's anticipation, breaking the silence occa- 
sionally with such utterances as these: **Live in 
Christ and let never flesh fear death"; **I have 
been in heaven and have possession"; **I have 
tasted the heavenly joys where presently I am." 
On the last day of life, he asked that I. Cor. 15, 
be read to him, and said after the reader's voice 
ceased, **Is not that a comfortable chapter?" 
Later, he said to his wife, **Eead where I first 
cast anchor," — ^the 17th chapter of John's Gospel. 
In his last moments, when he could no longer 
speak, he was asked, **Have you hope?" He 
lifted his finger, pointed upward, and died. So 
to the end he *' walked with God, and was not; 
for God took him." 

*'The Apostle of the Reformation," Froude 
says, **had passed away, noble in death as in life, 
the one supremely great man that Scotland pos- 
sessed — ^the one man without whom Scotland, as 
the modem world knows it, would have had no 
existence." 
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He was buried in what was then included in 
the churchyard of St. GUes, interred ** without 
external ceremony. ' ' 

Was the eulogy of Froude, above quoted, true 
or just? Kjiox possessed, we must own, great 
faults. Did those faults so mar his character 
as to spoil utterly his reputation for greatness! 
Let us franHy face the indictment composed of 
his alleged faults, before we answer. Three 
things are specially charged against him, — coarse- 
ness of speech, unchristian severity in judging 
persons whom he condemned, and religious in- 
tolerance. 

John Wesley ** detested,'* we are told, ** Kjiox 's 
coarse and venomous speech. '* His warmest 
admirers admit the fault. Dr. Stalker says that 
he ** scrupled not to apply to Mary Stuart terms 
unfit for ears polite''; that words and clauses 
had to be suppressed **from the extracts taken 
from his utterances." But Dr. Stalker tries to 
soften the reproach of it because of the polemics 
of the times. **The relics of by-gone polemics 
are usually the reverse of admirable to posterity. 
Despite occasional coarseness and harshness of 
language, the effect of his teaching was unques- 
tionably good in the purification of morals and 
the advancement of religion. Had he done noth- 
ing more," says Stalker, **than what he did to 
promote decency, he would have deserved the 
eternal gratitude of Scotsmen." 

Vituperation of any sort is seldom excusable; 
certainly not in a preacher of the gospel, whose 
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lips should never be sullied by it. Addressed to 
God it is blasphemy; applied to men it is exas- 
perating. But it was, in the case of Knox, a fault 
due to his passionate nature, which, like an active 
volcano, emitted fire and smoke to give vent to 
the fire of righteous indignation within. His 
closest friends were sometimes sufferers from this 
infirmity. When the French Ambassador, Du 
Croc, complained to the Town Council of the 
disrespectful manner in which the preacher had 
spoken of his royal master, who was responsible 
for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, they in- 
formed him that there was **no help for it, since 
they were not able to prevent John Knox from 
denouncing themselves.*' If complaint was made 
to him about it he answered, ** Railing you can 
never prove against me, till first you prove Isaiah 
and St. Paul guilty of it, of whom I have learned 
plainly and boldly to call wickedness by its own 
name,*' etc. This was not a valid excuse; he 
ought to have studied and pondered the passage 
in the third chapter of James, concerning the 
mischief of the untamable tongue, and heeded the 
exhortation: *' These things ought not so to be.'* 
Perhaps he did do this, but was unable to over- 
come his fault. The repentances and strivings 
of honest Christian men, on account of their con- 
scious infirmities, are known only to God, who 
compassionates our infirmities. 

Of E[nox's severity of judgment in regard to 
backsliders from the Protestant faith and per- 
sistent * idolaters,*' this, too, must be owned. 
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But in regard to this, he had something to say 
for himself. In his dying address to the session 
of his Church, he said: **I know that many have 
loudly complained and do now complain of my 
too great severity, but God knows that my mind 
was always void of hatred to the persons of those 
against whom I thundered the severest judg- 
ments. I cannot deny that I felt the greatest 
abhorrence of the sins in which they indulged, 
but still I kept this one thing in mind: that, *if 
possible, I should gain them to the Lord.' '* 

We tire glad to know that behind his severest 
denunciations and judgments of wicked men, there 
was a heart of love. The accent of conviction 
was usually heard in his voice ; pity that it was 
not conjoined with the accents of tenderness and 
compassion heard in Christ's lamentation over 
Jerusalem. **As a Christian,'' says Lang, 
*' Knox's fault was to confine his view too much 
to the fighting parts of Scripture and to the 
denunciations of the prophets. The * sweet rea- 
sonableness' of the Gospel was to him less attrac- 
tive." ... He was a wonderful force, but the 
force was rather that of Judaism than of the 
Gospel." 

We agree with Professor Cowan in regard to 
Knox's intolerance: **It is impossible, of course, 
to defend his policy of intolerance and threatened 
persecution. But, in fairness to Knox, and to 
what the Lords of the Congregation enacted with 
his approval against the Catholics, it should be 
remembered that what was made penal was not 
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Boman doctrines as a whole, bnt one particular 
manifestation of Romanism, viz., saying or hear- 
ing Mass; and this, on account of the blasphe- 
mous idolatry which was believed to be involved; 
and that in no single instance is the extreme 
penalty known to have been actually imposed in 
the life-time of E[nox. The Reformers ' hearts 
were on this question sounder than their heads; 
and while they maintained that the idolatry of 
\ the Mass was a crime that deserved death, they 
refrained from urging the civil power to enforce 
the extreme penalty/' There are numerous in- 
stances of Knox using his influence for the pardon 
of criminals. He was, if circumstances required, 
stern and austere, but not unfeeling. **They go 
far wrong, '* says Carlyle, '*who think this Bjiox 
was a gloomy, spasmodic, shrieking fanatic. Not 
at all ; he is one of the solidest men. This prophet 
of the Scotch is to me no hateful man; he had 
a sore fight of an existence ; wrestlings with Popes 
and Principalities. A sore fight, but he won it.'' 
He was a forerunner of Milton and Cromwell, 
with similar characteristics. **In Knox we see 
foreshadowed," says Stevenson, **the whole Puri- 
tan Revolution, and the Scaffold of Charles I." 
We are, nevertheless, still offended with Kiiox 
on account of his religious intolerance. ** He was 
fanatical in his intolerance," Hume and others 
say. ** Necessary under the circumstances," is 
the contention of Knox's apologists, and they 
appear to prove it. Perhaps, — ^but we neverthe- 
less regret it, and still believe that no damage 
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would have come to him or his cause, but a benefit 
—certainly a far truer Christian spirit would 
have been manifested by him had he relented and 
relaxed his asperity of manner and treatment 
toward the hapless Queen and entertained a more 
charitable judgment of her faith and that of her 
Catholic co-religionists. The policy adopted by 
the Scotch Reformers under the lead of Knox was 
shaped more in accordance with the spirit and 
examples of the Old Testament and its stem 
legislation than with the teachings of Christ and 
his apostles. Since his time the Christian faith 
and practice and the religious ideas of the whole 
Christian world have greatly altered, so as to be 
more in keeping with the New Testament stand- 
ard. The change is reflected in abnost every 
sphere of modem life; manifesting itself par- 
ticularly in the cessation of ** ancient forms of 
party strife *' and in the ** sweeter manners and 
purer laws'' consequent upon it. Is our Chris- 
tianity the worse on this account! Have we so 
lapsed from the faith of the Reformers as to 
deserve the reproach of being their degenerate 
children or faithless followers? And do the 
angels of God probably lament the change? Nay, 
verily not. 

We have recently come upon a story of a dis- 
tinguished New England minister of the Protes- 
tant faith, that has greatly pleased us. In the 
Civil War he was an army Chaplain, and now in 
his old age he is fond of telling some of its strik- 
ing incidents. This is one of them: He had, as 
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a fellow Chaplain in his division. Father O'Hagan, 
afterwards the honored head of the Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., and repeatedly a vis- 
itor and welcome guest at his home in Hartford, 
Ct. Both were at the battle of Fredericksburg. 
**We both,'' says the Protestant clergyman, **had 
been active for hours and by midnight were com- 
pelled to have sleep. We lay down under the sky. 
It was very cold and we had only a blanket apiece. 
After a time Father O'Hagan called to me to ask 
if I was asleep. *No,' said I, 4t is so cold I 
cannot get to sleep.' * Neither can I,' he re- 
torted, * let's club our blankets.' We did, and 
lay there side by side with two blankets over us 
instead of but one. I was falling asleep when I 
felt him shaking beside me; he was laughing 
softly. Finally, he said, *I am laughing at us.' 
*What do you mean?' *TJs two here, — ^me a 
Jesuit priest and you a Puritan parson, snuggled 
up here under the same blankets.' Then he 
looked up into the sky and said, *But I shouldn't 
wonder if the angels like to look at it.' " The 
remark indicated a good and true disciple of 
Jesus Christ. Knox would have done better had 
he fraternized in a similar way with Ninian 
Winset, — allowed himself to enjoy doing it — and 
thus had friendly intercourse with him, though 
a steadfast Catholic and a ** Mass-monger," 
instead of causing his banishment from 
Scotland. 

Winset, Quinton Kennedy, Lesley, Bishop of 
Boss, and many others, doubtless, in Scotland at 
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that time, who loved the old Church and its forms 
of worship and remained stanchly loyal to her 
in spite of her generally recognized and confessed 
faults, were enlisted equally with Knox in the 
perpetual war with sin and the endeavor to sub- 
due it with their customary weapons. They might 
have united with him, if allowed to do so, in the 
effort to bring back to Scotland a genuine Chris- 
tianity. Though the majority of their country- 
men thought the Old Church spiritually dead, they 
still believed that some seeds of vital piety 
existed in her which could be quickened into life 
— sparks of divine, unquenchable fire that could 
be rekindled into a blaze — that a power of recru- 
descence, in fact, resided perennially and through 
all time in her, which might be invoked by the 
remnant of the faithful, to rehabilitate her in her 
pristine beauty as in the days of St. Francis and 
St. Bernard. Would that the Eef ormers and that 
faithful remnant of the Catholic Church had 
united their forces against the common enemy of 
sin and wickedness! The spectacle of their re- 
united efforts to save human society would have 
been honorable to both parties, and more fruitful, 
we believe, in good results. Emulous of each 
other in doing good, instead of persecuting each 
other, to their mutual hindrance, they would have 
glorified their divine Lord and given to Scotland 
a speedier prosperity and peace. Their toleration 
would not have wrought the mischief feared, but 
resulted in advantage to both; for ** gentleness,*' 
says Erasmus, ''calls forth gentleness and equity 
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invites equity/* — a truth illustrated and con- 
firmed by the poet^s lines: 

''As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness/' 

— James Eussell Lowell. 

In spite then of what his apologists, like Carlyle 
and Froude, and Stalker, urge in extenuation of 
the fault of Knox, we find it hard to condone it. 
But we do not forget that the religious tolera- 
tion which the Twentieth Century demands for 
various religions and creeds is not accordant with 
the ideas and practice prevalent in the Sixteenth 
Century. The toleration demanded and given 
now is the white flower of advanced Christian 
civilization. No better measure of the progress 
of mankind can be found than that afforded 
by the difference between the generally received 
standard of the age of Knox and that of the pres- 
ent age. When we calmly take this into account, 
we feel that it would not be fair to judge Knox 
by the Twentieth Century standard, and our con- 
demnation of him for this offense is greatly miti- 
gated — ^if not entirely removed. As Froude well 
says: **The change of time has brought with it 
the toleration which Kiiox denounced, and has 
established the compromises which Knox most 
feared and abhorred, and he has been described 
as a raving demagogue, an enemy of authority, 
a wild and furious bigot. But the Papists whom 
Knox grappled with and overthrew were not the 
mild, forbearing innocents into which the success 
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of the Eef onnation has transformed the modem 
Catholic. When their power to kill was taken 
from them, when they learnt to disclaim the In- 
quisition, to apologize, to fling the responsibility 
of past atrocities on the temper of other times, 
on the errors of their leaders, then their creed 
could be allowed a place among the religiones 
licitae of the world. But the men who took from 
Popery its power to oppress alone made its pres- 
ence again endurable; and only a sentimental 
ignorance or deliberate misrepresentation of the 
history of the Sixteenth Century can sustain the 
pretense that there was no true need of a harder 
and firmer hand.** 

The real proof of Knox's greatness is found in 
what he did. The testimonies of Carlyle, Green 
and Froude are emphatic as to the inestimable 
value of his work. 

"In the history of Scotland,** says Carlyle, **I 
can find properly but one epoch; we may say it 
contains nothing of world interest at all but this 
Eeformation by Knox. A poor, barren country, 
full of continual broils, dissensions, massacrings ; 
a people in the last state of rudeness and desti- 
tution. It is a country yet without a soul; noth- 
ing developed in it but what is rude, external, 
semi-annual. And now, at the Eeformation the 
internal life is kindled as it were under the ribs 
of this outward, material death. A cause, the 
noblest of causes, kindles itself like a beacon set 
on high — as high as Heaven, yet attainable from 
earth — ^whereby the meanest man becomes, not a 
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citizen only, but a member of Christ *s visible 
Church. This that Knox did for his nation we 
may really call a resurrection as from death. The 
people began to live. Thought, conscience, the 
sense that man is denizen of a universe, creature 
of an eternity, has penetrated to the remotest cot- 
tage, to the simplest heart. Beautiful and awful, 
the feeling of a heavenly behest overcanopies all 
life. There is an inspiration in such a people. 
Let men know that they are men, created by God 
in His image, responsible to God, who may work 
in any moment of time what may last through 
eternity — ^this great message did Knox declare 
with a man's voice and strength and found a 
people to believe him.'* 

This, then, is Knox's great merit: that it was 
by his agency and influence, mainly, that the 
humble common people of Scotland, who previ- 
ously were deemed of no account, were trans- 
formed into another sort of people, nobler and 
responsive to the ideals of Christianity, during 
those thirteen eventful years which separated his 
return from exile and his interment in his grave. 
The poor clay, which, as Froude says, **a gen- 
eration earlier, the haughty baron would have 
trodden into slime," had, by passing through the 
fires kindled by his preaching, experienced a 
transmutation into something rare and strange. 

Consider well the result : The Scottish people, 
for their intelligence, their thrift, their sterling 
moral qualities and their piety, are now among 
the most remarkable in the world. In the national 
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character, as exhibited at home in Scotland, or 
abroad in her emigrants as these are widely dis- 
persed over the globe, are found blended in beau- 
tiful union the strong and the tender, pathetic 
qualities typified in the solid granite of their 
native hills and the beautiful waters of their 
romantic lakes. This remarkable people is to a 
great extent the product of their religion, and 
their religion is, in the main, the religion taught 
by the Presbyterian Church established by John 
Knox. The doctrines of the Bef ormation as pro- 
claimed by him and his Associates of the General 
Assembly made over the Scottish people of the 
later medisBval times into what they are today. 
To John Knox is due the high honor of being 
chief among the makers of modem Scotland. 
From what he made her, from what Egyptian 
bondage of feudal slavery, ignorance, supersti- 
tion and animalism, is described by Froude. He 
led his countrymen of that benighted age into the 
fair realm of wholesome faith, sweeter manners 
and purer family life of these modem times. 

It was, however, a dark, distressful way, 
marked by anguish, terror, cruelty and bloodshed. 
We find it all typified in a personal experience: 

Years ago, traveling through Switzerland, the 
writer stopped at the old town of Freiburg, where 
there was and still is, he thinks, a famous church 
organ played by a distinguished musician. At a 
certain hour of the day he was advertised to play, 
and the church was filled with travelers from 
different lands, attracted, like myself, to hear him. 
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The composition which he played represented a 
summer thunder-storm. In the beginning he made 
us fancy that we were breathing the stifling air 
and could hear the distant mutterings of the thun- 
der that usually precede such a storm. Nearer 
and nearer it came, louder and louder grew the 
tumult of wailing wind and thunder with its imag- 
ined lightning, till our souls were filled with awe 
and trembling as of a great tempest. At the 
height of the storm there were heard, faint and 
far oflf, a few sweet notes, as of a singing bird 
or a shepherd's lute, prophetic of good. Those 
notes increased in number and strength until they 
grew to a jubilant strain, from which every dis- 
cordant note of the tempest had vanished — ^telling 
us that the storm was over, the sunshine had 
returned, and a sweeter atmosphere had been 
created. Such was the history and result of the 
Eef ormation in Scotland, and John Knox intro- 
duced those sweet, transforming notes that mark 
the new era which now blesses the land and its 
people. 
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Where a man can live, there he can live well. 

— Marctts Aurelius. 

We cannot all live in palaces; but we can all live in the 
Kingdom of God. — Lilian Whiting. 

Every noble life leaves the fiber of it interwoven into the 
fabric of the world. — John Buskin, 



GEOEGE HEEBERT 

George Herbert is the St. Francis of the Eng- 
lish Established Church. He resembles his Cath- 
olic prototype, not only in the beauty of his 
character, his refinement, rapt piety and self- 
sacrificing spirit, but in the brilliant promise of 
his youth, and in the fact that he also owed much 
to his pious mother for his religious development 
and his choice of his sacred calling. When the 
admiring world and family pride said of him, 
*'He is like a prince,'' she would say to herself, 
like the mother of St. Francis, **If he is like a 
prince, hereafter he shall be a child of God. " His 
life as told by Izaak Walton is very sweetly told. 
Though brief, it is one of the finest pieces of 
literary biography in our language. It forms, 
with four other brief biographies, one of our 
choicest classics — ^'^ Walton's Lives," of which 
Wordsworth says: — 

''There are no colors in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men 
Dropped from an angel's wing. With moistened eye 
We read of faith and purest charity 
In statesman, priest, and humble citizen; 
O could we copy their mild virtues, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die I 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright, 
Apart, like glow-worms on a summer night; 
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Or lonely tapers, when from far they fling 
A guiding ray; or seen, like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton's heavenly memory," 

— Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 

George Herbert *s father and mother were both 
of noble rank, and he was reared in the enjoyment 
of all the advantages which high family connec- 
tions and ample wealth could give. Losing his 
father at an early age, the care of his education 
devolved on his mother, a woman of extraordi- 
nary intelligence, as well as piety, and of such 
remarkable personal beauty, even in her advanced 
years, that the famous Dr. Donne wrote of her 
at that time : — 

"No spring nor summer beauty had such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face." 

She was the happy mother of seven sons and three 
daughters, which she would often say was Job^s 
number and Job's distribution. Her wisdom and 
tender care for the morals of her sons are attested 
by one of her sayings reported by Walton. In 
explanation of her solicitude lest the minds of her 
sons should somehow be contaminated simply 
by an acquaintance with vice, she said that 
*' ignorance of vice is the best preservative of 
virtue, and that the very knowledge of wickedness 
is as tinder to inflame and kindle sin and to keep 
it burning.'* 

Until twelve years of age George was under a 
family tutor; then he was placed in the famous 
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Westminster school; at fifteen he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; at twenty-two he was made 
Master of Arts and Fellow of his College; and 
at twenty-six he was chosen orator for the Uni- 
versity. This place he held with great applause 
for eight years. 

In person he was very attractive — ^being tall, 
erect, graceful. **His speech and motion,*' says 
Walton, **did declare him a gentleman. He had 
acquired great learning and was blest with a high 
fancy, a civil and sharp wit, and with natural 
elegance in his behavior, his tongue and his pen.*' 
Having these accomplishments he won the regard 
of King James I. His letters and his addresses to 
him were expressed in such elegant Latin, and so 
full of happy conceits, that the king called him 
**the Jewel of the University.** Being so high in 
the king's favor and having so many warm admir- 
ers among the most eminent men about the Court 
— Sir Francis Bacon being one of them — ^Herbert 
hoped that he, like his predecessors, might attain 
to some position of dignity and of great emolu- 
ment; when, suddenly, by the death of the king 
and of two of his noble friends, his hopes were 
dashed to the ground. 

After a short season of bewilderment and sad- 
ness over his defeated plans, and of struggle with 
worldly desires not easily relinquished, he decided 
to enter the Church, **as his mother had often 
persuaded him to do.** Worldly friends remon- 
strated. A Court friend tried to dissuade him 
from it, saying that it was **too mean an employ- 
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ment, too much below his birth and the excellent 
abilities and endowments of his mind.*' His an- 
swer shows how complete was his conversion. 
He replied: — **It hath been formerly adjudged 
that the domestic servants of the King of Heaven 
should be of the noblest families on earth, but, 
though the iniquity of the late times has made 
clergymen meanly valued and the sacred name of 
priest contemptible, I will labor to make it hon- 
orable by consecrating all my learning and all my 
poor abilities to advance the glory of God who 
gave them, knowing that I can never do too much 
for Him who hath done so much for me. And I 
will labor to be like my Saviour by making humil- 
ity lovely in the eyes of all men and by following 
the merciful and meek example of my dear 
Jesus/* 

His life as a clergyman fulfilled the holy pur- 
pose thus expressed. Entered upon at the age 
of thirty-three, it covered only six years and was 
almost equally divided between Layton Ecclesia 
and Bemerton. At the former, as prebendary of 
Lincoln Cathedral, he served the parish as a 
deacon only; but he distinguished his novitiate 
there by renovating through the help of his kin- 
dred and noble friends the parish church, making 
it **for decency and beauty*' remarkable among 
the churches of England. This was a notable 
achievement, considering the condition in which 
the church was found. It had fallen into such 
decay as to be useless for the purposes of wor- 
ship, and thus it had been for nearly twenty years, 
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the people of the parish having vainly endeavored 
in that time to raise funds enough to repair it. 
But the solicitations of their new minister of the 
gospel were irresistible; his pleas for help to 
repair the ruined sanctuary were **so witty and 
persuasive'* that those solicited were only pleased 
to respond, and one of the donors, William, Earl 
of Pembroke, who ** subscribed for fifty pounds, 
made it fifty more.'' 

Presented by Charles I. with the living at Bem- 
erton, Herbert was made a priest and the rector 
of this charge in April, 1630. Before his entrance 
upon his ministry here, he seems to have made 
a new consecration of himself to his work, which 
was attended with a special baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. At his induction into the charge he was 
shut up in the church after the installation serv- 
ice, according to the custom of those times, and 
left there alone to commune with God and his own 
heart, and then to toll the bell at the end of this 
solitary conmiunion as a signal to the people wait- 
ing outside that they might enter and complete 
the induction service with him. He remained so 
long shut up in the church before the expected 
signal was given that his people and friends 
wondered at the delay, and one of them went and 
looked in at the window. Mr. Herbert was dis- 
covered lying prostrate on the floor before the 
altar. 

While thus prostrate before the Lord, as he 
afterward confessed, he framed some rules for 
the future management of his life, and he then 
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and there made a vow that he would endeavor 
to keep them. The ideal of pastoral life thus 
mentally outlined he subsequently embocfied in the 
single prose volume, by which, next to his poems, 
he is best known to the world. Such was the 
origin of the little book entitled: **A Priest to 
the Temple, or The Country Parson, his Charac- 
ter and Eule of Holy Life.** This work, it is 
thought, well describes the pastor Herbert was. 
So small that it can be easily read in three or four 
hours, it is a classic of religious literature. Pro- 
fessor G. H. Palmer says of it, **It is doubtful if 
the same number of pages in any modern volume 
will bring to the country minister of today an 
equal amount of ennobling good sense. Changes 
in belief, in social usage, in civilization itself, have 
not antiquated this ardent, candid, original and 
solid treatise.'* Written in clear, simple style, 
with an old-time flavor, like that of Bacon's 
Essays, it is lighted up with occasional flashes 
of imagination and surprising turns of thought 
similar to those in his poems. It is full of shrewd 
comment on men and things in general, and of 
wise practical suggestions as to the work of the 
ministry. It has been a favorite book with good 
ministers ; indeed, it has had much to do, through 
its inspiring influence, in making good ministers. 
For nearly three centuries it has held up a model 
of ministerial excellence to the clergy — ^to the 
rural clergy, especially — of England and Amer- 
ica ; and those most eminent for Christian char- 
acter and pastoral efficiency, like Baxter, Keble 
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and the late Dr. C. L. Goodell of St. Louis, Mo. 
Men of the highest literary culture and refine- 
ment, like Professors G. H. Palmer and Austin 
Phelps, have owned its rare beauty of thought 
and literary charm. 

Detached extracts cannot give an adequate idea 
of it, but we are constrained to give some ex- 
amples, in the hope of inducing our readers to 
get the book and read it entire by themselves. 
It can be done at small expense of time and 
money, as **The Works of George Herbert in 
Prose and Verse, edited from the latest editions 
with Memoir (Walton ^s), explanatory notes, 
etc.,*^ printed on good paper and in large type, 
have been published by T. Y. Crowell and Co., 
New York, in one volume which is sold for less 
than one dollar. 

Extracts from *'The Country Parson '^—** If 
a shepherd know not which grass will bane 
and which not, how is he fit to be a shepherd! 
Wherefore, the parson has thoroughly canvassed 
all the particulars of human actions, at least all 
those which he observeth are most incident to his 
parish.'* 

**When any despises him he takes it either in 
a humble way, saying nothing at all, or else in 
a slighting way, showing that reproaches touch 
him no more than a stone thrown against heaven, 
where he is and lives/' 

**Our Savior made plants and seeds to teach 
the people ; for He was the true householder, who 
bringeth out of His treasure things new and old 
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— ^the old things of philosophy, and the new of 
grace — and maketh the one serve the other. And 
I conceive our Savior did this for three reasons : 
first, that by familiar things He might make His 
doctrine slip the more easily into the hearts even 
of the meanest. Secondly, that laboring people 
(whom He chiefly considered) might have every- 
where monuments of his doctrine, remembering, 
in gardens. His ^mustard-seed and lilies,' in the 
field, His * seed-corn and tares,' and so not be 
drowned altogether in the works of their vocation, 
but sometimes lift up their minds to better things 
even in the midst of their pains ; thirdly, that He 
might set a copy for parsons/' 

**The Country Parson is not only a father to 
his flock, but also professeth himself thoroughly 
of this opinion, carrying it about with him as fully 
as if he had begot his whole parish. And of this 
he makes great use ; for by this means, when any 
sins, he hateth him not as an officer, but pities him 
as a father ; and even in those wrongs which are 
done to his own person, he considers the offender 
as a child, and forgives, so he may have any sign 
of amendment; so, also, when, after many admo- 
nitions, any continues to be refractory, yet he 
gives him not over, but it is long before he pro- 
ceeds to disinheriting; or perhaps never goes so 
far, knowing that some are called at the eleventh 
hour, and therefore, he still expects and waits, lest 
he should determine God's hour of coming, which, 
as he cannot touching the last day, so neither the 
intermediate days of conversion." 
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**Iii preaching fo others, he forgets not himself, 
but is first a sermon to himself, and then to others, 
growing with the growth of his parish J ^ 

**The parson is very careful to avoid all visible 
sin — especially that of drinking — because it is the 
most popular vice. By having fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, he disableth himself 
of authority to reprove them; for sins make all 
equal whom they find together, and then they are 
worst who ought to be the best. Neither is it for 
the servant of Christ to haunt inns, or taverns, 
or ale-houses, to the dishonor of his person and 
office/' **The parson's 'yea' is yea, and ^nay' 
is nay; and his apparel plain, but reverend and 
clean, without spots or dust or smell, the purity 
of his mind breaking out and dilating itself even 
to his body, clothes and habitation.' ' 

"The Country Parson is full of all knowledge. 
They say it is an ill mason that refuseth any 
stone ; and there is no knowledge but in a skillful 
hand serves, either positively, as it is, or else to 
illustrate some other knowledge. But the chief 
and top of his knowledge consists in the Book of 
books, the storehouse and magazine of life and 
comfort, — ^the Holy Scriptures. There he sucks 
and lives. In the Scriptures he finds four things ; 
Precepts for life; doctrines for knowledge; ex- 
amples for illustration; and promises for com- 
fort. These he hath digested severally. But for 
the understanding of these, the means he useth 
are: first, a holy life, remembering what his Mas- 
ter saith, *If any do God's will, he shall know of 
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the doctrine/ and assuring himself that wicked 
men, however learned, do not know the Scrip- 
tures, because they fear them not, and because 
they are not understood but with the same Spirit 
that writ them. The second means is prayer, 
which if it be necessary in temporal things, how 
much more in things of another world, where the 
well is deep and we have nothing of ourselves 
to draw with. The third means is a diligent col- 
lation of Scripture with Scripture. For all truth 
being consonant to itself, and all being penned by 
one and the same Spirit, it cannot be but that 
an industrious and judicious comparison of place 
with place must be a singular help for the right 
understanding of the Scriptures. The fourth 
means are commentators and Fathers, who have 
handled the places controverted. As he doth not 
so study others as to neglect the grace of God 
in himself, and what the Holy Spirit teacheth 
him; so doth he assure himself that God in all 
ages hath had His servants, to whom He hath 
revealed His truth as well as to him; and that 
as one country doth not bear all things, that there 
may be a commerce, so neither hath God opened 
or will open all to one, that there may be a traffic 
in knowledge between the servants of God for the 
planting both of love and humility. V' 

**A prophecy is a wonder sent to posterity, lest 
they complain of want of wonders. It is a letter 
sealed and sent, which to the bearer is but paper, 
but to the receiver and opener is full of power.*' 

^^All may certainly conclude that God loves 
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them, till either they despise that love, or despair 
of His mercy; — ^not any sin else but is within 
His love ; but the despiser of love must needs be 
without it. The thrusting away of His arm makes 
us only not embraced/' 

**The Country Parson is a lover of old customs, 
if they\^e good and harmless; and the rather 
because country people are much addicted to 
them, so that to favor them therein is to win their 
hearts, and to oppose them is to deject them. If 
there be any ill in the custom that may be severed 
from the good, he pares the apple and gives them 
the clean to feed upon. Particularly, he loves 
procession (i. e., walking in procession around the 
boundaries of the parish) and maintains it be- 
cause of four manifest advantages: — ^blessing of 
God for the fruits of the field; justice in the pres- 
ervation of bounds ; charity in loving walking and 
neighborly accompanying one another with recon- 
ciling of differences, if there be any; and mercy 
in relieving the poor. Another old custom there 
is of saying, when light is brought in, *God send 
us the light of heaven.' The parson likes this 
very well; neither is he afraid of praising or 
praying to God at all times, but is rather glad of 
opportunities to do them. Light is a great bless- 
ing, — as great as food for which we give thanks ; 
those who think this superstitious, neither know 
superstition, or themselves. As for those that 
are ashamed to use this form as being old and 
obsolete and not the fashion, he teaches them that 
at baptism they professed not to be ashamed of 
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Christ's cross, or for any shame to leave that 
which was good. He that is ashamed in small 
things wUl extend his pusillanimity to greater. 
Eather should a Christian soldier take such occa- 
sions to harden himself and to further his exer- 
cises of mortification/' 

We end our citations from **The Country Par- 
son'' with some sentences which portray him as 
preaching: — 

**The Country Parson preaches constantly; the 
pulpit is his joy and his throne. When he 
preaches, he procures attention by all possible 
arts, both by earnestness of speech (it being nat- 
ural for men to think that where is much earnest- 
ness there is somewhat worth hearing) and by a 
diligent and busy cast of the eye on his auditors, 
with letting them know that he observes who 
marks and who not, and with particularizing of 
his speech — ^now to the younger folk, then to the 
elder — ^now to the poor, and now to the rich, *this 
is for you, and this is for you'; for particulars 
ever touch and awake more than generals. 
Herein also he serves himself of the judgments 
of God, — ^those of ancient times, and especially 
of the late ones ; and those most which are near- 
est to his parish; for people are very attentive 
to such discourses, and think it behooves them to 
be so, when God is so near them, and even over 
their heads. Sometimes he tells them stories and 
sayings of others according as his text invites 
him; for them also men hold and remember bet- 
ter than exhortations^ which though earnest often 
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die with the sermon, especially with country peo- 
ple, which are thick and heavy and hard to raise 
to a point of zeal and fervency, and need a moun- 
tain of fire to kindle them; but stories and say- 
ings they will remember/' 

*'He often tells them that sermons are danger- 
ous things; that none goes out of church as he 
came in, but either better or worse ; that none is 
careless before his judge, and that the Word of 
God shall judge us/* 

**By these and other means the parson procures 
attention. It is gained, first, by choosing moving 
and ravishing texts, whereof the Scriptures are 
full; secondly, by dipping and seasoning all our 
words and sentences in our hearts before they 
come into our mouths, — truly affecting and cor- 
dially expressing all that we say, so that the audi- 
tors may plainly perceive that every word is heart 
deep ; thirdly, by turning often, and making apos- 
trophes to God, as'* Lord, bless my people and 
teach them this point*; or, *0 my Master, on 
whose errand I come, let me hold my peace, and 
do Thou speak Thyself, for Thou art love, and 
when Thou teachest, all are scholars. * Such irra- 
diations thrown scatteringly in the sermon carry 
great holiness in them. Fourthly, by frequent 
wishes for the people's good and joy therein. 
Herein St. Paul excelled. What an admirable 
Epistle is the Second to the Corinthians! How 
full of affections I He joys and he is sorry ; he 
grieves and he glories ; never was there such care 
of a flock expressed save in the great Shepherd 
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of the fold who first shed tears over Jerusalem 
and their blood. This care may he learned there, 
and then woven into sermons. Lastly, by an often 
urging of the presence and majesty of God, by 
such speeches as, *0h, let us all take heed what 
we do I God sees us; He sees whether I speak 
as I ought, or you hear as you ought; He sees 
hearts as we see faces; He is among us; He is 
a great God and terrible; His voice is as the 
sound of many waters; and He, Himself, is a 
consuming fire.' *' 

We have here a picture of a preacher of apos- 
tolic zeal and earnestness. And in this picture 
Herbert, himself, can be discerned; for Walton 
says, that **his behavior toward God and man 
may be said to be a practical comment on the 
directions set down in that useful book, *The 
Country Parson.' '' Furthermore, he composed 
the book, **that he might the better preserve those 
holy rules, which such a priest as he intended to 
he, ought to observe/' 

On the evening following his induction into the 
pastoral office, he said to a friend in reference to 
his former ambitious desires for some place of 
worldly eminence: **I now look back upon my 
aspiring thoughts and think myself more happy 
than if I had attained what then I so ambitiously 
thirsted for. ... In God and His service is a ful- 
ness of all joy and pleasure and no satiety. I 
beseech Him that my humble and charitable life 
may so win upon others as to bring glory to my 
Lord Jesus, whom I have this day taken to be 
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my Master and governor, and I wUl always con- 
temn my birth or any title or dignity that can be 
conferred npon me when I shall compare them 
with my title of being a priest, and serving at 
the altar of ^ Jesus my Master/ '* **This excla- 
mation,*' says Walton, ** * Jesus my Master,* was 
often upon his lips; the repetition of it seemed 
to perfume his mind and leave an oriental fra- 
grancy in his very breath.** 

His simplicity of character, unaffected piety 
and abounding charity, made his life among his 
people saintly. The influence that radiated from 
the parsonage and the little chapel adjacent to 
it, pervaded the little community and affected all 
classes with sanctifying power. **When Mr. Her- 
bert's saint's bell rang for the daily prayers,** 
says Walton, **most of his parishioners and many 
gentlemen in the neighborhood made a part of 
his congregation; and some of the meaner sort 
did so love and reverence Mr. Herbert that they 
would let their plow rest at the call of the bell, 
that they might also offer their devotions to God 
with him, and would then return back to their 
plow. And his holy life was such, it begot such 
reverence to God and to him, that they thought 
themselves the happier when they carried Mr. 
Herbert's blessing back with them to their 
labor.** 

His first sermon to his rustic congregation at 
Bemerton was florid with a display of great learn- 
ing and eloquence, to show them that their min- 
ister was a scholar, and that, if need be, he could 
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be learned and eloquent ; but at the close of the 
sermon, he told them that, ^^this should not be 
his usual way of preaching; for since Almighty 
God does not intend to lead men to heaven by 
hard questions, he would not fill their heads with 
unnecessary notions; but that for their sakes his 
language and his expressions should, in his future 
sermons, be more plain and practical/' 

Outside of his pulpit and chapel services, he 
was an admirable exatnple of pastoral kindness 
and faithfulness, as the following anecdotes show: 
He was very fond of music and was proficient 
in it as a composer and a performer. Bemerton 
rectory being less than two miles from Salisbury 
Cathedral, he was often drawn thither, sometimes 
twice a week, to attend those religious services 
in which impressive, soul-stirring music was 
blended; or to participate as a superior player 
at an appointed private practice meeting of 
a musical association. Such music, he said, 
*' elevated his soul, and was his heaven upon 
earth.'' 

** In one of his walks to Salisbury," Mr. Wal- 
ton says, **he overtook a gentleman living in that 
city, and in their walk together Mr. Herbert took 
a fair occasion to talk with him, and humbly 
begged to be excused if he asked him for some 
account of his faith ; saying, ^I do this the rather, 
because, tho' you are not of my parish, yet I 
receive tithe from you by the hand of your ten- 
ant, and. Sir, I am the bolder to do it because I 
know there be some sermon hearers that be like 
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those fishes that always live in salt-water, and 
yet are always fresh.' After which expression 
Mr. Herbert asked him some needful questions, 
and having recseived his answer, gave him such 
rules for the trial of his sincerity and for a prac- 
tical piety, in so loving and meek a manner, that 
the gentleman did so fall in love with him that 
he would often afterwards contrive to meet him 
in his walk to Salisbury, or to attend him back 
to Bemerton, mentioning him with veneration 
and praising God for the occasion of knowing 
him.*' 

Another incident, encountered by him at an- 
other time on his way to Salisbury, reveals in 
a still more striking manner his pastoral compas- 
sion for such as appealed to his sympathy when 
in distress, when he shrank at nothing, however 
disagreeable, demanded for their relief. 

One day he met a poor man on the road whose 
overladen horse had fallen under his load. Both 
were in distress and needed immediate help; 
which Mr. Herbert perceiving, promptly rendered 
by throwing off his canonical coat and assisting 
the man's efforts to lift up his beast, so that he 
might pursue his journey. Deeply grateful, **the 
poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed the 
poor man, and like the good Samaritan he gave 
him money to refresh both himself and horse, 
and told him that if he loved himself, he should 
be merciful to his beast.'' 

At his coming to his musical friends in Salis- 
bury, they began to wonder that Mr. George Her- 
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bert, who used to be so trim and clean, came into 
that company so soiled and discomposed. He 
told them the occasion; and when one of the 
company told him he had disparaged himself by 
so dirty an employment, he answered that **the 
thought of what he had done would prove music 
to him at midnight, and that the omission of it 
would have upbraided him and made discord in 
his conscience whensoever he passed that place. 
'If I be bound to pray for all in distress, I am 
sure that I am bound, so far as it is in my power, 
to practice what I pray for ; and though I do not 
wish for the like occasion every day, yet I would 
not willingly pass one day of my life without com- 
forting a sad soul or showing mercy, and I praise 
God for this occasion. And now let us tune our 
instruments.^ *' 

These incidents from his life show a rare and 
charming personality, irradiated and exalted by 
the purest, unmistakable piety without any blem- 
ish of affectation. Combining in himself the dig- 
nity of noble birth, the refinement of high culture 
and the humility of a saint, he might be fitly 
described by these lines of Wordsworth's Sonnet 
to Milton: 

^Tnre as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.'' 

From all that we can learn about him, George 
Herbert must have had what is called ** personal 
charm ^' to an extraordinary degree. It shines 
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forth from every page of his ** Country Parson'*; 
it perfumes, as with heavenly fragrance, his 
poetry; it is evident from the power amounting 
ahnost to fascination which he exercised over all 
persons who came within his influence. 

The story of his marriage curiously illustrates 
his engaging powers. Before he ever met her 
who was destined to be his wife, he became ac- 
quainted with her father, Mr. Charles Danvers, 
and so favorably impressed him, that he wished 
that his favorite daughter, Jane, might have Mr. 
Herbert for a husband; and so warmly com- 
mended him to her that **she became so much 
a Platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert 
unseen.*' Before the two met, however, the father 
died; but the wish of his heart was afterwards 
accomplished. When, at length, a meeting oc- 
curred, love, whose coming had been thus pre- 
pared for, made swift progress in Jane's heart, 
and she was prevailed on by Mr. Herbert to 
become his wife in three days. The marriage 
was a happy one and not an illustrative example 
of the proverb, ** Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure." The friends that had paved the way 
to it were **true friends to both parties," Walton 
says, **such as well understood Mr. Herbert's 
and her temper of mind, so that the suddenness 
was justifiable by the strictest rules of prudence ; 
and the more, because it proved so happy to both 
parties. For the eternal Lover of mankind made 
them happy in each other's mutual and equal 
affections — so happy that there never was any 
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opposition betwixt them, unless it were a contest 
which would most incline to a compliance with 
the other ^s desires/' Their happiness was brief. 
He died in 1633, bfore he had completed three 
years of pastoral service in Bemerton. She was, 
while he lived, the almoner of his charity to the 
poor, and his willing co-worker in it, "for she 
rejoiced in the employment." **He set no limits 
to it, nor did he ever turn his face from any that 
he saw in want, but would relieve them — ^relieve 
them cheerfully, and would praise God as much 
for being willing, as for being able to do it.'* 

Next to Christianity itself, Mr. Herbert loved 
the English Church, and devoted much time to 
explaining the meaning of the various parts of 
the Prayer Book, and to the prescribed services 
of the Church. 

Thus, he continued active in works of charity 
and instruction; — ^he said, **to teach the ignorant 
is the greatest alms,'* — ^till consumption attacked 
and so weakened him as to confine him to his 
house, and, after a painful sickness, borne with 
great patience and Christian submission, in a few 
months caused his death. "His virtuous and 
lovely wife,'' says Walton, "continued his widow 
for about six years, bemoaning his loss as the 
spiritual guide to her soul, and regretting that 
she had not been able to treasure up all his say- 
ings in her heart, but in default of that, * resolved 
to live like him, that where he now is I may be 
also.' " 

Thus "she continued mourning till time and 
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conversation had so moderated her sorrow that 
she became the happy wife of Sir Eobert Cook, 
of Hingham, who put a high value on the excellent 
accomplishments of her mind and body and was 
so like Mr, Herbert as not to govern like a master 
but as an affectionate husband.'^ So the happi- 
ness of both was assured. 

**Like Mr. Herbert, an affectionate husband P' 

It is told of one of our most eminent public 
men, that one day entertaining a company of 
friends in his happy home, his attractive and 
accomplished wife sitting at the table with them, 
one of the company asked him, **Who would you 
like to be, if other than yourself V^ * * I would like 
to be the second husband of my wife,^' he 
promptly said, casting his eyes significantly 
toward her. As her second husband his lot in 
the world, and hers also, would still be enviable. 
So with Sir Eobert and his adorable wife. 

She was his wife eight years, and by him she 
had one child, a daughter, and lived his widow 
about fifteen years. **She died in the year 1663, 
and was buried with Sir Robert at Hingham; 
Mr. Herbert, in his own church, under the altar, 
and covered with a grave stone without any 
inscription. '* 

Just before his death Mr. Herbert placed in 
the hands of a clerical friend, Mr. Duncan, who 
was in constant attendance at his bedside during 
the last days of his sickness, a book of manuscript 
to be delivered to his very intimate friend, Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar, of Gidden Hall near Hunting- 
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ton, saying, ** Deliver this little book to my dear 
brother Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it 
a picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have 
passed betwixt God and my soul, before I could 
subject mine to the will of Jesus my Master, in 
Whose service I have found perfect freedom. 
Desire him to read it, and then if he can think 
it may turn to the advantage of any dejected 
poor soul, let it be made public; if not, let him 
bum it, for I and it are less than the least of 
God's mercies/* This little book was **The Tem- 
ple,** a book of religious poems. Upon reading 
it, Mr. Ferrar said, ** There is in it the picture 
of a divine soul in every page, and the whole book 
is such a harmony of holy passions as would 
enrich the world with pleasure and piety.** This 
prediction has been amply fulfilled. In spite of 
some faults, as its verbal conceits, occasional 
obscurity, a forced ingenuity shown in odd metres, 
puns, and occasional bad taste, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica says, **The quaint beauty of Her- 
bert's style and his genuine poetical feeling give 
*The Temple* a high place in literature. Among 
the gems contained in it are the following: * Sun- 
day,* ^Virtue,* ^Man,* 'The Collar,* 'The Pulley,* 
'The Flower,* 'The Elixir.* ** Of these, the finest 
is "Man,** which this writer in the Britannica 
says, "is Miltonic in its sublimity of conception, 
and shows how poets, in their loftier moods, often 
anticipate the discoveries of science and the most 
far-reaching speculations of philosophy.** 
Lack of space forbids our quoting more than 
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one example, **The Pulley,*' which we find in 
*^The Oxford Collection of English Verse/' 

''When God at first made Man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by — 
'Let us' (said He) 'pour on him all we can; 
Let the world's riches, which dispersed lie. 
Contract into a span. 

"So strength first made a way. 

Then beauty flow'd, then wisdom, honor, pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay. 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure. 
Rest in the bottom lay. 

"For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature. 
He would adore my gifts instead of me. 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 

"Tet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repining restlessness; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast." 

**The Temple'* is a sort of prelude, though long 
antecedent, to Keble's ** Christian Year.'' Those 
who delight in the music of Keble cannot but 
be charmed by that of George Herbert sung two 
hundred years before. 
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Wit and Wisdom are bom with a man. — John Selden. 

No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new; 
for he saith, The old is better, — Jesus, 



THOMAS FULLEB 
(b. 1608; d. 1661) 

**WiT and wisdom'* are the most prominent 
qualities of Thomas Fuller as a writer. The 
highest literary authorities vouch for the fact. 
**Wit,** says Coleridge, **was the stuff and sub- 
stance of Fuller's intellect; it was the element, 
the earthen base, the material which he worked 
in; and this very circumstance has defrauded 
him of his due praise for the practical wisdom 
of the thoughts, for the beauty and variety of the 
truths, into which he shaped the stuff. *' 

The subject of such high encomium was bom 
in 1608 in an English rectory, the son of Rev. 
Thomas Fuller of Aldwinkle. The wit for which 
Fuller was remarkable seems, however, to have 
been mother-wit rather than an inheritance from 
his father. She belonged, to a gifted family, 
which numbered among its members scholars and 
divines of distinction. The son early displayed 
uncommon precocity of mind. Entered at Queen's 
College, Cambridge, in his 13th year, he received 
the degree of A. B. at seventeen, and that of A. M. 
at twenty. Made curate of St. Benet's, Cam- 
bridge, at twenty-two, he immediately acquired 
popularity as a preacher, and ** attracted the 
audience of the University. '* 

Ecclesiastical preferment came rapidly. The 
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following year he was chosen fellow of Sydney- 
College and prebendary of Salisbury ; four years 
later, rector of Broadwindsor, a rural charge, 
which he had six years. Here he composed "Tfee 
Holy TFar" and ''The Holy and Profane States'' 
— the latter one of his best works. He had an 
irresistible inclination to literary production. 
Robert South describes him as **ever scribbling, 
and each year bringing forth new folia like a 
tree.** During his rectorate at Broadwindsor he 
married and had a son bom to him there. 

On the eve of the Civil War, forecasting the 
coming storm, he removed with his family to 
London, the better to observe and, if possible 
to shape the course of events ; also to obtain, for 
the furtherance of his literary work, the advan- 
tages of its libraries and of the society of its 
learned men — ^those ** standing and walking libra- 
ries,** as he called them. Through the influence 
of powerful friends (he found friends every- 
where), he obtained a hearing in various pulpits 
and soon acquired celebrity as a preacher. He 
also was invited to become lecturer at the famous 
Savoy Chapel — ^where his audience overflowed 
the place of worship and extended out into the 
Chapel yard, **the windows of that little church 
and sextonry so crowded, as if bees had swarmed 
to his mellifluous discourse.** The excellent mat- 
ter of his discourses was enhanced by a pleasing 
delivery and genial personality. As described by 
his contemporaries, Fuller was tall and well- 
made, graceful in carriage and unaffectedly polite 
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and courteous in manner. He had bright blue, 
laughing eyes, and a frank, ruddy countenance 
set off by light, curling hair. His disposition 
was amiable and kindly, and his conduct and 
behavior, in his domestic and sociable relations, 
irreproachable. His personal character was in 
keeping with his appearance and disposition. It 
was admirable. He was catholic in his opinions, 
just and broad minded in his judgments. Neither 
political enmity nor religious prejudice blinded 
him to the merits of those who were of a different 
party or religious communion. He recognized 
and applauded merit, wherever found, in Puritan 
or Cavalier. His temper was always serene ; his 
cheerfulness nothing could disturb ; he faced pov- 
erty and defeat with unfailing fortitude. 

While in London, Fuller labored hard in his 
preaching to allay the public ferment fast ripen- 
ing into war. As well might a song sparrow, 
persistently singing its fair-weather notes while 
thunder-clouds darken the sky, think to silence 
their thunders and bring back the sunshine ! The 
bird gets drenched, unless, retiring before the 
storm, it seeks a timely shelter. Similar was 
Fuller *s fate; his endeavors for peace, instead 
of turning back the tempest, exposed him to the 
angry criticism of both parties in the strife. To 
add to his trouble, his wife died, leaving their 
infant son to his care. When the storm at length 
broke he sided with the King, and followed him 
to the loyal city of Oxford. There he preached 
before the King and Prince Charles a sermon on 
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** Jacobus Vow,*' which was published by royal 
request. 

In his political sermons in Oxford, however. 
Fuller evinced a calmness and moderation, which 
displeased the hot Boyalists, who charged him 
with lukewarmness to their cause. To refute and 
silence their censure, he became chaplain to one 
of the royal regiments — that of Lord Hopton, — 
and for five years he accompanied this troop, 
showing upon occasion that he could fight as well 
as preach and pray. 

The best known and most valued of Fuller's lit- 
erary works had a vital connection with his army 
life. For the religious among the soldiers and 
the Boyalists in the towns, like Exeter, occupied 
by them, he published about the year 1645 ^^Good 
Thoughts in Bad Times/' and two years later, 
as their cause grew darker, ^^Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times/' To these in 1660, on the eve of 
the Eestoration, he added ^^Mixed Contempla- 
tions for Better Times/' to soften the asperities 
of the Boyalists. These three works were com- 
bined in one volume and published during our 
Civil War by a Boston publishing house (Ticknor 
and Fields) as suitable to our condition as a 
people at that time and afterwards, and had a 
wide circulation. Abounding in wholesome moral 
lessons, noble aspirations, ^nd wise, illuminating 
comments on Scripture passages, historic inci- 
dents and personal experiences, all expressed in 
the most felicitous language, every sentence of 
this volume is striking and rich in meaning. They 
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show — as do nearly all his writings — an original 
mind and excellent moral spirit. He likewise 
possessed, as we soon discover, a very fertile 
imagination, by which he adorned and illustrated 
his thought. ** Fuller could not put pen to 
paper,** says a discerning critic, ** without writing 
some sentences which arrest the reader and aston- 
ish him by their brilliancy.** We cull from this 
volume a few examples : — 

**Lord, I discover an arrant laziness in my soul. 
For when I am to read a chapter in the Bible, 
before I begin it, I look where it endeth. And 
if it endeth not on the same side, I cannot keep 
my hands from turning over the leaf, to measure 
the length thereof on the other side ; if it swells 
to many verses, I begin to grudge. Surely my 
heart is not rightly affected I Were I truly hun- 
gry after heavenly food, I would not complain of 
meat. Scourge, Lord, this laziness out of my 
soul; make the reading of Thy word, not a pen- 
ance, but a pleasure unto me; teach me that as 
among many heaps of gold, all being equally pure, 
that is the best which is the biggest; so I may 
esteem that chapter in Thy word the best that is 
the longest.** 

**Lord, I find David making a syllogism, in 
mood and figure ; two propositions he perfected : 
— *If I regard wickedness in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me, but verily God hath heard me. 
He hath attended to the voice of my prayer.* 
(Psalm 66.) Now I expected that David should 
have concluded thus: * Therefore I regard not 
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wickedness in my heart ^; but far otherwise he 
concludes: — * Blessed be God who hath not turned 
away my prayer, nor His mercy from me/ ** 

**Thus David hath deceived, but not wronged, 
me. I looked that he should have clapped the 
crown on his own, and he puts it on God's head. 
I will learn this excellent logic; for I like David's 
better than Aristotle's syllogisms; that whatso- 
ever the premises be, I make God's glory the 
conclusion." 

**Lord, I read how Paul writing from Eome, 
spake to Philemon to prepare him a lodging, 
hoping to make use thereof; yet we find not that 
he ever did use it, being martyred not long after. 
However, he was no loser, whom thou didst lodge 
in a higher mansion in heaven. Let me always 
be thus deceived to my advantage. I shall 
have no cause to complain, though I never 
wear the new clothes fitted for me, if, before 
I put them on, death clothe me with glorious 
immortality." 

**Lord, this morning, I read a chapter in the 
Bible, and therein observed a memorable passage, 
whereof I never took notice before. Why now, 
and no sooner, did I see it? Formerly my eyes 
were as open, and the letters as legible. Is there 
not a thin veil laid over thy word, which is more 
rarified by reading, and at last wholly worn away? 
Or was it because I came with more appetite 
before? The milk was always there in the breast, 
but the child till now was not hungry enough to 
find out the teat. I see the oil of thy word will 
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never leave increasing whilst any bring an empty 
barrel. The Old Testament will still be a New 
Testament to him who comes with a fresh desire 
of information/' 

**Lord, the apostle dissuadeth the Hebrews 
from covetousness (Heb. 13:5) with this argu- 
ment; because God said, *I will not leave thee 
nor forsake thee.* Yet I find not that God ever 
gave this promise to all the Jews, but he spake 
it only to Joshua (Josh. 1:5) when first made 
commander against the Canaanites ; which, with- 
out violence to the analogy of faith, the apostle 
applieth to all good men in general. Is it so that 
we are heirs apparent to all promises made to 
thy servants in Scripture? Are the characters 
of grace granted to them good for me? Then 
will I say with Jacob, *It is enough.' But because 
I cannot entitle myself to thy promises to them, 
except I imitate their piety to Thee, grant I may 
take as much care in following the one, as comfort 
in the other.'' 

** Almost twenty years since I heard a profane 
jest, and still remember it. How many pious 
passages of far later date have I forgotten? It 
seems my soul is like a filthy pond, wherein fish 
die soon, and frogs live long. Lord, raze this 
profane jest out of my memory. Leave not a 
letter thereof behind, lest my corruption (an apt 
scholar) guess it out again; and be pleased to 
write some pious meditation in the place thereof. 
And grant. Lord, for the time to come (because 
such bad guests are easier kept out), that I may 
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be careful not to admit what I find so diflGicult to 
expel.*' 

**I have observed that towns which have been 
casually burnt have been built again more beau- 
tiful than before; and roofs, formerly but 
thatched, after advanced to be tiled. The apostle 
tells me that I must *not think strange concern- 
ing the fiery trial which is to happen unto me' 
(1 Peter 4: 12). May I likewise prove improved 
by it. Let my renewed soul, which grows out of 
the ashes of the old man, be a more firm fabric, 
and stronger structure; so shall affliction be my 
advantage.'' 

**In the days of King Edward VI, the Lord 
Protector marched with a powerful army into 
Scotland, to demand their young Queen Mary to 
our King, according to their promises. The 
Scotch refusing to do it, were beaten by the Eng- 
lish in Musselborough fight. One demanding of 
a Scotch Lord (taken prisoner in the battle), 
*Now, Sir, how do you like our King's marriage 
with your Queen?' . . . *I always,' quoth he, *did 
like the marriage, but I do not like the wooing, 
that you should fetch a bride with fire and 
sword.' " 

**It is not enough for men to propound pious 
projects to themselves, if they go about by indi- 
rect courses to compass them. God's own work 
must be done in God's own ways. Otherwise we 
can take no comfort in obtaining the end, if we 
cannot justify the means used thereunto." 

**HaI is the interjection of laughter. Ah I is 
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an interjection of sorrow. The difference between 
them very small, as consisting only in the trans- 
position of what is no substantial letter, but a 
bare aspiration. How quickly, in a minute, in the 
very turning of a breath, is our mirth changed 
into mourning I*' 

**I perceive there is in the world a good nature, 
falsely so called, as being nothing else but a facile 
and flexible disposition, — ^wax for every impres- 
sion. What others are so bold to beg, they are 
so bashful as not to deny. Such oziers can never 
make beams to bear stress in Church and State. 
If this be good nature, let me always be a clown; 
if this be good fellowship, let me always be a 
churl. Give me to set a sturdy porter before my 
soul, who may not equally open to every comer. 
I cannot conceive how he can be a friend to any 
who is a friend to all, and the worst foe to 
himself.*' 

One more example. Fuller's apology **To the 
Courteous Eeader*' for not arranging his 
** Thoughts'* in good order, which is applicable 
to his other works: — **I confess myself subject 
to just censure, that I have not severally sorted 
these Contemplations, setting such as are, 1. of 
Scripture; 2. Historical; 3. Occasional; 4 Per- 
sonal, distinctly by themselves, which now are 
confusedly heaped, or rather, huddled together. 
This was caused by my haste, the press hourly 
craving with the daughter of the horseleech, *give, 
give.' " 

The materials for the larger and most impor- 
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tant works of Fuller, ^^The Church History of 
Britain^' and ''The Worthies of England/^ were 
gathered as he marched with his regiment back 
and forth through the land. 

In every town and shire, of special interest, 
to which they came, he spent much of his time 
in studying their antiquities and historic monu- 
ments, their traditions and the associations con- 
nected with their noble families, cultivating assid- 
uously, everywhere, the acquaintance of the more 
intelligent and respectable people of these various 
localities. **Nor,'* says one of his biographers, 
**did the good doctor ever refuse to light his 
candle, in investigating truth, from the meanest 
person's discovery. He would endure contentedly 
an hour or more of impertinence from an aged 
church oflScer, or other superannuated people, for 
the gleaning of two lines to his purpose.*' 

It was a long time, however, before the valuable 
stuff thus accumulated was woven into the com- 
pleted fabric which they finally composed, — ^the 
''Church History '' not appearing until 1655, and 
the "Worthies of England'' not till after his 
death. The danger and disquietude to which he 
was exposed forbade prolonged successful effort. 
He quaintly says of his situation, under the cir- 
cumstances; **I had little list or leisure to write, 
fearing to be made a history and shifting daily 
for my safety. All that time I could not live to 
study, who did only study to live.'* 

Notwithstanding all these distractions and be- 
setting difficulties, the works produced were of 
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extraordinary interest. They were the delight 
of Coleridge, Lamb and Henry Rogers, and, such 
is their perennial charm, are favorites of the best 
critics and students of English Literature in 
every generation. We do not know anywhere an 
Ecclesiastical History of any Country more fas- 
cinating than Fuller's ** Church History of Brit- 
ain.** It is composed mainly of the ** valuable 
stuff,** as stated above. The ** original docu- 
ments,** on which the work of later histories is 
based; — the traditions and simple chronicles of 
towns and shires; the personal diaries hid away 
and carefully preserved in family archives ; and 
private libraries of descendants of churchmen and 
great nobles; local histories of cathedrals and 
their dioceses; of rural communities and their 
Manor Houses. All these sources of information, 
rich in local flavor and coloring, having received 
his inspection are put into it with suflScient editing 
to preserve their connection and appositeness in 
the story, and all touched with the wit and historic 
imagination of the historian *s genius, — ^they make 
the work a unique treasure in the library that 
contains it, and a constant source of entertain- 
ment to the readers of it. 

Similar things may be said of ^^The Worthies 
of England/' It is an interesting portrait gal- 
lery of notable historic personages, whose por- 
traits are here sketched by a master's hand with 
a stroke of genius that make them immortal. 
Examples: Those of Archbishop Laud and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 
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Of Laud, Fuller says, **He was of low stature 
but high parts, piercing eyes and cheerful counte- 
nance, wherein gravity and pleasantness were 
well compounded ; admirable in his naturals, un- 
blamable in his morals, strict in his conversation. 
Of him I have written in my Church History, 
though I confess it was somewhat too soon for 
one with safety and truth to treat of such a sub- 
ject on account of the prejudices and passions 
of the times. Some kinds of game are not fit for 
food when first killed, and therefore cunning 
cooks bury it for some hours in the earth, till 
the rankness thereof being mortified thereby, it 
makes most palatable meat. So the memory of 
some persons newly deceased is neither fit for a 
writer's or reader's repast, until some competent 
time after their interment. However, I am con- 
fident that impartial posterity, on a serious review 
of all passages, will allow his name to be reposed 
among the heroes of our nation.'* 

Of Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he characterizes 
more fully and at greater length, he says : — 

**The sons of Heth said unto Abraham, *Thou 
art a great prince among us; in the choice of 
our sepulchres bury thy dead; none shall with- 
hold them from thee.' So may we say to the 
memory of this worthy knight: * Repose yourself 
in our Catalogue, under what topic you please, 
of Statesman, seaman, soldier, learned writer, 
what not? His worth unlocks our closest cab- 
inet, and provides both room and welcome to 
entertain him.' 
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**He was born in Budeley (the County of Dev- 
onshire), of an ancient family, but decayed in 
estate, and he, the youngest brother thereof. He 
was bred in Oriel College, Oxford, and thence 
coming to Court found some hopes of the Queen's 
favors reflecting upon him. This made him write 
in a glass window obvious to the Queen's eye: — 
*Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.' Her 
Majesty espying, or being shown this, did under 
write: — *If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all.' 
However, he at last climbed up by the stairs of 
his own desert; but his introduction into the 
Court did bear an elder date from this occasion. 
. . . This Captain Raleigh, coming out of Ireland 
to the English Court in good habit (his clothing 
then being a considerable part of his estate), 
found the Queen walking, till meeting with a 
plashy place she seemed to scruple going thereon. 
Presently Raleigh cast and spread his new plush 
cloak on the ground, whereon the Queen trod 
gently, rewarding him afterwards with many suits 
for his free and seasonable tender of so fair a 
foot-cloth. Thus, an advantageous admission 
into the first notice of a prince is more than half 
a degree to preferment. 

**It is reported of the women in the Balear 
Islands that, to make their sons expert archers, 
they will not, when these are children, give them 
their breakfast before they hit the mark. Such 
the dealing of the Queen with this knight, making 
him to earn his honor, and by pain and peril to 
purchase what places of credit or profit were 
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bestowed upon him. Indeed, it was true of him 
what was said of Cato Uticensis, that he seemed 
to be born to that only which he went about, so 
dexterous was he in all his undertakings, — in 
Court, in camp, by sea, by land, with sword, with 
pen. Witness in the last hi^ History of the World, 
wherein the only fault (or rather defect) is, that 
it wanteth one-half thereof. Yet had he many 
enemies (which worth never wanteth) at Court, 
— ^his cowardly detractors, of whom Sir Walter 
was wont to say: *If any man accuseth me to my 
face I will answer him with my mouth; but my 
tail is good enough to answer such as traduceth 
me behind my back.' *' 

The same book, ^^English Worthies/^ quotes 
many local proverbs he had encountered, his 
explanation and comments on which are equally 
interesting: — 

Proverb I. **Wotton under Weaver, *' ** Where 
God came never. *' It is time this old profane 
proverb should die in men's mouths forever. It 
took its original from the situation of Wotton, — 
covered by hills from the light of the sun, and 
therefore a dismal place. But were there a place 
indeed where **God came never, '* how many 
years' purchase would guilty consciences give for 
a small abode therein, thereby to escape Divine 
Justice for their offenses I 

Proverb II. **He may whet his knife on the 
threshold of the Fleef The **Fleet'' is a prison, 
to which many are committed for their debts; 
so called from a brook running by, as that from 
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its former fleetness, though now it creepeth slow 
enough; not so much for age, as the injection 
therein of City refuse wherewith it is obstructed. 
The proverb is applicable to those who never 
owed aught, or else, having run into debt, have 
crept out of it, so that they may defy danger and 
arrest, yea, may triumphare in hostico, laughing 
in the face of the Serjeants. Surely the threshold 
of the Fleet so used setteth a good edge on the 
knife, and a better on the wearer thereof, making 
him a free spirit from all engagements. 

Proverb HE. **He must take him a house in 
*Tum again Lane.' '* This in old records is 
called **Windagain Lane,*' and lyeth in the Par- 
ish of St. Sepulchre's, going down to Fleet Dyke; 
in which men must turn the same way they came, 
for there it is stopped. The proverb is applied 
to those who, sensible that they embrace destruc- 
tive courses, most seasonably alter their manners, 
which they may do without any shame to them- 
selves. It is better to go back through ** Turn- 
again, *' though a narrow and obscure lane, than 
to go (on an ill account) straight forward in a 
fair street hard by, whence ^^ vestigia nulla ret- 
rorsum/' as leading westward to execution (i. e. 
the High Eoad to Tyburn). 

Proverb IV. **Tenterden's Steeple is the cause 
of the breach in Goodwin Sands. '* This proverb 
is used commonly in derision of such as, being 
demanded to render a reason of some important 
accident, assign non causam pro causa, or a ridic- 
ulous and improbable cause thereof. 
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Hereon a story depends : When the vicinage in 
Kent met to consult about the inundation of Good- 
win Sands, and what might be the cause thereof, 
an old man imputed it to **the building of Tenter- 
den Steeple in this County*'; **for those Sands, '* 
said he, **were firm lands before the Steeple was 
built, which ever since were overflowed with sea- 
water/' Hereupon all heartily laughed at his 
unlogical reason, making that the effect in Nature 
which was only consequent in time, — ^not flowing 
from but following after the building of the Stee- 
ple. But one story is good till another is heard. 
Though this be aU whereon the proverb is gen- 
erally grounded, I met awhile since with a sup- 
plement thereunto. It is this : Time out of mind, 
money was constantly collected out of this County 
to fence the East banks thereof against the irrup- 
tion of the Sea; and such sums were deposited 
in the hands of the Bishop of Eochester. But, 
because the sea had been quiet for many years 
without any encroachings, the bishop commuted 
that money to the building of a Steeple and 
endowing a church in Tenterden. By this diver- 
sion of the collection for the maintenance of the 
banks, the sea afterwards brake in upon Good- 
win Sands. And now the old man had told a 
rational tale, had he found the due favor to finish 
it. And thus sometimes that is carelessly ac- 
counted ignorance in the speaker, which is noth- 
ing but impatience in the auditors unwilling to 
attend the end of the discourse. 

After the overthrow and ruin of the royal cause, 
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Fuller repaired to London and resumed with 
avidity his literary work. From 1648 till his 
death in 1661 he toiled continually and strenu- 
ously, chiefly upon the two great works just 
described. Eobert South, who hated him, speaks 
of him as ** always scribbling.*' **At length,*' 
says South, **the * Church History' came forth 
with 166 dedications to wealthy and noble friends ; 
and with this huge volume under one arm and 
his little wife [he had then married again] under 
the other, he ran up and down the streets of 
London seeking at the houses of his patrons invi- 
tations to dinner to be paid by his jests at table." 
Beneath this ill-natured caricature of South we 
discern the genial social qualities of Fuller, which 
made him ever a welcome guest at the houses of 
his friends, whose hospitality he richly repaid by 
his witty sallies and conversation at table, and 
by the ** dedications" South refers to — as read- 
able as anjrthing he wrote — ^by which the piety 
and virtues of their ancestors, or themselves, 
were extolled and their names given a place on 
the roll of fame. 

His moderation of tone during the Civil War 
now had its reward — ^he found good friends on 
both sides. Among these friends was the Earl 
of Carlyle, who presented him with the Curacy 
of Waltham Abbey, and John Howe, one of Crom- 
well 's Chaplains. In danger of losing the living 
of Waltham Abbey through Cromwell's famous 
Ecclesiastical Court of **Tryers," before whom 
he was summoned for examination as to his cler- 
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ical fitnessy Fuller appealed to Howe for his 
friendly assistance, saying, **Sir, you may have 
observed that I am a pretty corpulent man, and 
I am to go through a passage that is very straight ; 
I beg you would be so good as to give me a shove 
and help me through/' By Howe's counsel, 
joined to his own prudence. Fuller was enabled 
safely to pass the dreaded ordeal. 

He was reputed to have an extraordinary mem- 
ory of whose marvelous power the **Tryers'' 
desired him to give an example. ** 'Tis true, gen- 
tlemen,'' he said, *'that fame has given me the 
report of a memorist, and, if you please, I will 
give you an experiment of it." They told him 
they should look upon it as an obligation and 
besought him to begin. ** Gentlemen, I will give 
you an instance of my memory in the particular 
business in which you are employed. Your wor- 
ships have thought fit to sequester an honest but 
poor cavalier parson, my neighbor, from his liv- 
ing, and committed him to prison. He has a large 
family of children and his circumstances are but 
indifferent. If you will please to release him 
from prison and restore him to his parish, I will 
never forget the kindness while I live. The 
brightness of this ** instance," and the kindness 
of it toward a clerical brother in distress so 
pleased the **Tryers" that they granted this 
request also. 

**The facetiousness of his temper," says an 
admirer, ** added to his wit and learning made 
him generally beloved. He was so engaging that 
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he made his associates pleased with their own 
conversation as well as his; his blaze kindled 
sparks in them tiU they admired their own bright- 
ness,*' '*We verily declare for ourselves,'* says 
a reviewer of his life and writings, *Hhat if we 
had the power of resuscitating any man from the 
dead, to enjoy the pleasure of his conversation, 
we do not know anyone on whom our choice would 
sooner fall than FuUer.'' 

He found another powerful patron in Hon. 
George Berkley, of Cranford House, who pre- 
sented him with the Cranford Church rectorship. 

At the Eestoration Fuller was made one of the 
royal Chaplains, and was about to be made a 
bishop, when he was attacked with sudden illness 
while preaching in Savoy Chapel and died of a 
malignant fever, Aug, 16, 1661, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. He was buried in Cranford 
Church, where a mural tablet says, that ** while 
he was seeking to immortalize others [by his 
* Worthies,' which he was just finishing], he, 
himself, was immortalized." 

But, happily for lovers of literature, he still 
lives for them in his works, and these are among 
the most interesting in the language — good com- 
panions for dull, heavy hours. 

We have given examples of their contents; 
what are the qualities that distinguish him as a 
writer and as a man? As was stated at the 
beginning of this study, wit was his most dis- 
tinguishing quality. This wit, like sunlight, 
brightened and glorified whatever subject it 
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touched. It was inexhaustible and infinitely 
varied, but rarely acrid, — ^like sweet oil, not 
oil of vitriol. In this respect Fuller's wit is in 
striking contrast with that of Eobert South, whose 
keen satire bites like a whip-lash those whose 
faults and vices he scourges. This made men 
afraid of him, though they laughed at his witti- 
cisms. They did not delight in his intimate com- 
panionship, as in the case of Fuller; were not 
similarly fond of having him as a guest at their 
tables for the pleasure his brilliant conversation 
gave to the company present. 

This sparkling wit is usually united with a 
wisdom that flavors it agreeably to the taste. In 
all his rollicking mirth the lessons of wisdom are 
not forgotten; and because to the average mind 
they are dry and unsavory, he tries to make them 
more palatable, and in this endeavor he is 
successful. 

His illustrative faculty, whether imagination or 
fancy, is also remarkable next to his wit in its 
power of lending attractiveness and force to his 
moral and religious teaching. Gems of thought 
are scattered by it with careless prodigality upon 
almost every page. 

Vivacity — ^natural, sustained, unforced vivacity 
— ^is another characteristic quality of Fuller's. 
**H[is way of telling a story,'' says Lamb, **for 
its eager liveliness and the perpetual running 
commentary of the narrator happily blended with 
the narration, is perhaps unequalled. On account 
of this, there is scarcely a dull page in his volum- 
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inous writings. See how interesting he makes 
a dry list of the names of Bible places by his 
quaint, droll comments upon their association! 

^'Nain, where our Savior raised the Widow's 
son, so that she was twice a mother yet had but 
one child/' 

^^ApheJc, whose walls, falling down, gave both 
death and grave stones to 27,000 of Benhadad's 
soldiers.'' 

^^Gilboa, the mountain that David cursed, that 
neither dew nor rain should fall on it ; but of late, 
some English travellers climbing this mountain 
were well wetted, — ^David not cursing it by a 
prophetical spirit, but in a poetical rapture." 

^^Gilgal, where the manna ceased, the Israelites 
till then having been fellow commoners with the 
angels." 

^^Gaza, the gates whereof Samson carried 
away; and, being sent for to make sport in 
the house of Dagon, acted such a tragedy as 
plucked down the stage, slew himself and all 
the spectators." 

^^Pisgah, where Moses viewed the land; here- 
abouts the angels buried him, and also buried the 
grave, lest it should occasion idolatry." 

Most people find the genealogy of Christ at the 
beginning of Matthew's Gospel unprofitable, and 
they get but little benefit from the reading of it. 
But Fuller found it like a placer gold-mine, where 
a keen sighted miner discovers rich nuggets min- 
gled with the sand, as the following example 
shows : — 
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**Lord, I find the genealogy of my Savior 
strangely chequered with four remarkable 
changes in four generations. 1. **Boboam begat 
Abia'*; that is, a bad father begat a bad son. 2. 
*'Abia begat Asa'*; that is, a bad father a good 
son. 3, **Asa begat Josaphaf ; that is, a good 
father a good son. 4. ** Josaphat begat Joram'*; 
that is a good father, a bad son. 

*'I see Lord, from hence, that my father's piety 
cannot be entailed ; that is bad news for me. But 
I see also, that actual impiety is not always he- 
reditary; that is good news for my son.*' 

He was a keen observer of men; shrewd in 
detecting shallow pretense and effective in hitting 
off and puncturing empty bubbles of conceit try- 
ing to pass themselves off as wise and worthy 
under a mast of modest reserve or prudent 
silence. *'They do wisely,*' he says, **to counter- 
feit a reservedness, and to keep their chests 
always locked, — ^not for fear any should steal 
treasure thence, but lest some should look in and 
see there is nothing in them.'* 

** Generally nature hangs out a sign of simplic- 
ity in the face of a fool, and there is enough in 
his countenance for a hue and cry to take him on 
suspicion. Yet, some by their solemn faces may 
pass current enough till they cry themselves down 
by their speaking; for men know the bell is 
cracked when they hear it tolled. '* 

He was an admirer of good women, as his 
** Dedications *' show, but his admiration of them 
was cooled if their modesty was overborne by 
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slavery to fashion. Of good women improperly 
dressed he says, **I must confess that some hon- 
est women may go thus, but no whit honester for 
going thus. That ship may have Castor and Pol- 
lux for the sign (Acts 28:11) which, notwith- 
standing, has St. Paul for the lading. '* 

The impression may have been given from the 
examples offered and the anecdotes told that 
Thomas Fuller was frivolous in mind and lacking 
not only in seriousness but also in tenderness of 
heart and depth of feeling. But there are many 
passages in his writings which prove the contrary, 
that he was upon occasion suitably serious, tender 
and capable of the deepest sympathy. 

Take the following passage in regard to those 
who had succumbed and recanted in the Marian 
persecution. ** Heart of Oak hath sometime 
warped a little in the scorching heat of perse- 
cution. . . . When a child, I loved to look on the 
pictures in the Book of Martyrs. I thought that 
there the Martyrs at the stake seemed like the 
three children in the fiery furnace, ever since I 
had known them there — ^not one hair more of 
their heads burnt, nor any smell of the fire singe- 
ing their clothes. Tljis made me think martyrdom 
was nothing. But oh, though the lion be painted 
fiercer than he is, the fire is far fiercer than it 
is painted. Thus it is easy for one to endure an 
affliction, as he limns it out in his own fancy and 
represents it to himself in a bare speculation; 
but when it is brought indeed, and laid home to 
us, there must be the man, yea, there must be 
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God to assist the many to do it. There is more 
required to make one valiant than to call Cranmer 
or Jewell, * coward I' as if the fire in Smithfield 
had been no hotter than what is painted in the 
Book of Martyrs,*' 
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WHEEE IS CHARLIE 1 

A Meditation on 
A Little Boy That Died 



Where hast thou been, these years, beloved t 

What hast thou seen, — 
What visions fair, what glorious life, 

Where thou hast been! 

, — Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father's home. 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the time to come, 

1 am too much bereft. 

The world dishonored thou hast left. 

trusted broken prophecy! 

richest fortune sourly crossed! 

Bom for the future, to the future lost I 

The deep Heart answered, "Weepest thout 

Worthier cause for passion wild 

If I had not taken the child. 

What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, heart's loves remain; 

Heart's love will meet thee again." 

— B. W. Emerson's Threnody. 



WHERE IS CHABLIEf 

He left us many years ago. He was then a 
bright, fair-haired, radiant boy of nine years of 
age. A more blithe, sweet-natured child one sel- 
dom finds. As we used to hear him stirring and 
singing about, he reminded us of a song-bird in 
June, so happily active and so tuneful was his 
spirit. 

His sudden removal from our family circle, 
after a brief, sharp sickness, left us stunned and 
bewildered at his loss. It was hard to realize 
what had happened. Many times in the few weeks 
following his death I had the same pathetic heart 
experience that the Rev. John Pierpont describes 
in his poem, **My Child*': 

I cannot make him dead! 
His fair sunshiny head 

Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
Tet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 

The vision vanishes — ^he is not there! 
I walk my parlor floor, 
And, through the open door, 

I hear a foot-fall on the chamber stair; 
I'm stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 

And then bethink me that — ^he is not there! 

Oh, the difficulty of adjusting one's self, in such 
a case, to the changed situation! The fond hopes 
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that are scattered ! The large parental plans that 
may be buried in a little child's grave I 

''How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on I" 

Since my own bereavement, I have been im- 
pressed by the large place in literature given to 
the death of children. Its pages are vocal with the 
sad plaints and mental bewilderment of parents 
over the loss of their precious offspring. How 
pathetic are some of these! Besides the poem 
of the Eev. John Pierpont already quoted from, 
that of Harriet Beecher Stowe, entitled **Only 
a Year'*; that of James Eussell Lowell, entitled 
^'After the BuriaP'; Mrs. Craig's **My Little 
Boy that Died''; Emerson's *' Threnody"; and 
many others. 

In a letter to Carlyle, Emerson thus describes 
the sorrow that had befallen him in the loss of 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 

Mom well might break and April bloom, 

commemorated in his ''Threnody": 

A few weeks ago I counted myself a very rich man, and 
now the poorest of all. What would it avail to tell you anec- 
dotes of a sweet and wonderful boy, such as we solace and 
sadden ourselves with at home every morning and evening f 
From as perfect and as happy a life .... as ever child 
enjoyed, he was hurried out of my arms in three short days. 
... A promise like that boy's I shall never see. How often 
I have pleased myself that one day I should send to you this 
Morning Star of Mine, and stay at home so gladly with such 
a representative. 

I dare not fathom the Invisible and Untold to inquire what 
relations to my departed ones I yet sustain. Lidian, the poor 
Lidian, moans at home by day and by night. You too will 
grieve for us, afar. 
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The following is Carlyle's reply — ^he never 
wrote anything more wise or tender: 

This is heavy news that you send me. What can we say 
in these cases t There is nothing to be said — ^nothing but what 
the wUd son of Ishmaeli and every thinking heart, from of 
old| have learned to say: God is great, he is terrible and 
stem; but we know also he is good. '^Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him." Tour bright little boy, chief of your 
possessions here below, is rapt away from you; but of very 
truth he is with God, even as we that yet live are, and surely 
in the way that was heat for him, and for you, and for all of 
us. Poor Lidian Emerson; poor mother! To her I have no 
word. Such poignant, unspeakable grief, I believe, visits no 
creature as that of a mother bereft of her child. The poor 
sparrow in the bush affects one with pity, mourning for its 
young; how much more the human soul of one's friend! I 
cannot bid her be of comfort. May good influences watch over 
her, bring her some assuagement. As the Hebrew David said, 
"We shall go to him : he will not return to us." 

But where will they find himf And where is 
my Charlie f These questions have a double sig- 
nificance, both meanings of which are intensely 
interesting to us. 

They may mean, where is the heaven to which 
he has gonef Is it afar off or nighf I never 
doubted that he went to heaven. The words of 
Jesus concerning children, ^'It is not the will of 
your Father in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish,'' assured me of this, and the assur- 
ance was confirmed by the religious character of 
my boy. He was a child of God from his earliest 
years, and beautifully exemplified the natural 
religiousness of children. Confidence in God's 
love and care, and faith in Jesus were as real 
with him as faith in his parents. He was fond 
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of singing with jubilant voice, whose music I still 
can hear : 

I am so glad that our Father in heaven. 
Tells of his love in the book he has given; 
Wonderful things in the Bible I see; 
But this is the dearest, that Jesus loves me. 

Such a religious soul was **meet to be partaker 
of the inheritance of the saints in light.'* But 
where is that realm of light f I do not think of 
it as afar off. It is **a far land'* only in its 
remoteness from earth's sin. The Bible makes 
the impression on me that it is near at hand. The 
angelic messengers to men, spoken of in it, seem 
not, at their appearance, to have traveled far. 
They suddenly appeared and as suddenly van- 
ished, as if only a veil separated their world from 
ours. Such likewise was the manifestation of 
Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration. 

This impression made by the Bible as to the 
nearness of the heavenly world is confirmed by 
the examples of extraordinary spiritual vision 
and ecstatic happiness occasionally found among 
the dying. These departing saints have seemed, 
like Stephen, to see the heavens opened and the 
glory of God and Jesus, with whom they talked 
as with one near at hand. Some also, like the 
Shepherds at the Advent, have had the joy of 
hearing the heavenly host praising God. 

In the interesting Journal of Mrs. Caroline 
Fox, mention is made of the death of a friend, 
Mrs. S., who said just before she expired, **0h! 
I hear such beautiful voices, and the children's 
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are the loudest/' It was as if her hearing had 
become pretematurally acute with the progress 
of her body's dissolution, and she heard, not far 
off, celestial sounds and music, like the singing 
of angels and of the happy spirits of the re- 
deemed, which those at her bedside, still closely 
wrapped in their vestments of dull clay, could 
not hear. 

Though death, then, has separated me from my 
boy, we are not parted very far. The thought of 
this has made my heart less desolate. At times 
the sense of nearness has been like that of com- 
panionship, so that I can say with Mrs. Craig: 

Contmually God's hand the curtain raises, 
And I can hear his merry voice's sound, 
And feel him at my side — 
My little boy that died. 

My questions may also mean, in what stage of 
growth is he? I am writing on my child's birth- 
day. Had he lived until now, supposing the 
promise of his childhood fulfilled, he would have 
become a well-proportioned, athletic young man, 
with a handsome thoughtful face, clear deep eyes, 
and attractive moral qualities. Did death entirely 
destroy that early promise f Did it arrest his 
spiritual development, and make him forever a 
child? Or did his mental and moral faculties keep 
right on in their development, like those of his 
surviving earthly playmates, though under the 
more favorable conditions, we may suppose, of the 
spiritual world! 

I do not think any positive or certain answer 
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can be given. We can only conjecture; and in 
the exercise of this liberty men will probably dif- 
fer in their conclusions. In favor of the first 
view there are some reasons which, to say the 
least, give it plausibility. 

One reason is found in the fact, which cannot 
be questioned, that most people think of those who 
die young as abiding in perpetual childhood. So 
general is this view, that it may be considered 
the natural view. Death embalms them so that 
they change not. The children that are lost are 
not the children that die, but those that live and 
cease to be children. Time robs us of our chil- 
dren, not death. The children that die forever 
remain such to our thought, with a transfigured 
beauty indeed, but still in the morning light of 
an immortal childhood. Thus they always appear 
to the mother in her wistful thoughts of them as 
she dwells on the mystery of death and questions 
its incommunicable secret ; thus they revisit her, 
long years after, in sweet transporting dreams ; 
and thus they keep alive in her heart, unwithered 
and fresh to the last, the blissful maternal affec- 
tions they called forth and exercised. Can it 
be that such thoughts and visions are entirely 
delusive? 

Another reason in favor of this idea of an 
immortal childhood for those who die young is 
found in the unsatisfactory conclusion that other- 
wise follows. It is not pleasing to think that 
children will be wanting to the perfected state 
of heaven ; that, when the end of this world comes, 
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and no more souls go hence to the spirit-world, 
then, after those who entered it as children shall 
have reached maturity, childhood will wholly 
cease, and he known oidy as a heautiful memory. 
A large part of earth's joy is derived from the 
children. Life would be dreary here without 
them. So, as we now feel, would heaven be also. 
It is difficult to perceive how it could be other- 
wise. No satisfaction, arising from the perfected 
development and maturity of the redeemed, could 
compensate, as it seems, for the loss of the charm 
imparted to life by the presence of children. The 
very angels themselves, who now minister to 
them, could hardly be pleased, one would suppose, 
at such a consummation. 

And yet, notwithstanding these strong natural 
grounds for believing in the perpetual childhood 
of the children that die, the alternative proposed, 
that they keep on in their development until they 
reach maturity, is perhaps the more reasonable; 
has more to commend it to sober reflection. 

Death is naturally reckoned but an incident in 
the life of the soul. If so, why should it be thought 
to stop the soul's growth! A broken column 
symbolizes a life that ends prematurely. But 
Christian hope suggests that the column is more 
gloriously completed elsewhere. 

Childhood, though so lovely, is only one stage 
of the soul's normal life, and a stage of imma- 
turity. If the soul were arrested by death in 
its development i/iere, then death instead of per- 
fecting would rob it of its perfection. 
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For these reasons, most prefer to believe that 
the soul of the child, overtaken by death, con- 
tinues to develop, but under more favorable con- 
ditions, like a bud removed to a more genial 
clime. 

Longfellow was led to this belief by his Chris- 
tian faith and possibly poetic insight. In his 
poem, ** Resignation,*' he thus speaks of the 
daughter of a friend taken away in childhood: 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 
Tear after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 



Not as a child shall we again behold her; 

For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child : 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace, 

And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

Among the **more favorable conditions*' into 
which young children overtaken by death pass, 
to have a better development than is possible 
here on earth, by reason of which the daughter 
of his friend would become 

"& fair maiden 
Clothed with celestial grace," 

the poet mentions three as certain, viz., the supe- 
rior teaching of guardian angels in **that school, '* 
safety **from temptation,*' and safety '*from 
sin's pollution. ' ' If this be thought a mere dream 
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of the poet's imagination, we have something like 
a justifying adumbration of it in what occasion- 
ally is witnessed when a little child of the slums 
is removed from its demoralizing conditions by 
adoption into a Christian family, where wise and 
loving foster parents provide for it good teach- 
ing, and exercise over it a watchful care, to guard 
it from the temptations and sin's pollution exist- 
ing in the slums as a moral blight to the children 
that continue to live there. 

Whichever of these views described be true, I 
believe that the promise of my boy's childhood 
will be found fulfilled in a better way than if he 
had lived. 

**Is not life, then, worth living?" Certainly. 
God has not implanted within us the natural love 
of life and the sentiments of hope and of honor- 
able ambition for ourselves and those we love, to 
mock us with vain desires. **He that desireth 
life and loveth many days that he may see good" 
is justified in his hopes and wishes, provided he 
lives rightly. God has made the world beautiful 
for man to live in, and endowed him with facul- 
ties and capabilities of happiness which make life 
desirable. Despite its trials, disappointments and 
hardships, one may well say with Matthew 
Arnold : 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have donef 

Much more is life worth living from the Chris- 
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tian's standpoint; especially in our Christian 
land and age of high pursuits and various oppor- 
tunities of service. 

Christ by living our human life added im- 
mensely to its dignity and worth. Who so dull 
of mind and slow of heart as not to have perceived 
this? Every stage of life, from infancy to man- 
hood, has been glorified by the fact that He passed 
through it. The humblest tasks of life — ^the work- 
ing man's toil and meager wage — ^have been 
ennobled and blessed by the thought that this 
Son of a Carpenter, — and himself a carpenter, — 
patiently endured them. And every earthly tie 
of friendship and family, — ^those of mother, sis- 
ter, brother, son and father, — ^has been transfig- 
ured by the memory of the tender and sacred 
significance, which He, the Son of God, gave to 
every one of them. Son of God and son of man, 
He has linked together heaven and earth in his 
own person, and made the glory of one shed a 
light upon the other, to irradiate its various ways 
of hardship and duty, of struggle and sad- 
ness, which the sons of men are called to tread. 
Whosoever, therefore, now lives and acts in 
the spirit of Christ, will surely find life attrac- 
tive and never question whether it be worth 
living. 

But the Rev. W. J. Dawson represents Goethe 
in his old age as saying: **In all my seventy-five 
years I have not had four weeks of genuine well- 
being*'; and another eminent man, an *' ambi- 
tious and successful statesman,'' as affirming, 
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** Youth is folly, manliood is struggle, old age 
regret/' What was the trouble with these menf 
It was, as Mr. Dawson intimates, that they had 
not learned of Christ how to live. He invests 
life with a constant enduring charm. 

His teaching enables us also to bear with forti- 
tude and cheerfulness its trials, disappointments 
and hardships. These experiences are God's dis- 
cipline for developing and perfecting a beautiful 
character. Such schooling is, in general, indis- 
pensable; as needful for our spiritual improve- 
ment in our present state of existence as that of 
childhood and youth for the highest glory of 
manhood. Not even Christ was exempt from it. 
And so the Christian should pray, with the Rev. 
Maltbie D. Babcock: 

Lord, let me make this rule : 
To think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test 
And do my work, 
And nothing shirk. 

The most docile, faithful, unshrinking scholar, 
however, sometimes will look away from his task, 
and, gazing wistfully through the window at the 
blue sky and green fields, long to have school 
done. So does the Christian, in the midst of life's 
toil and struggle, sometimes long to escape from 
it, and enter the rest that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God. He is glad that earth is not his 
abiding place; that his citizenship, — ^his real 
home, — ^is in heaven; and, therefore, he is ready 
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to join gratefully with Maltbie Babcock in the 
closing verse of his poem: 

Some day the bell will sound. 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As, with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 

In view of these experiences, it is not hard to 
believe that *'to die is gain,'* even for a little 
child, if it pleases God to call him home. 

God may have some other way to develop and 
perfect human character besides that of life's 
hard school. It must be so, since so many of the 
human race die in infancy and childhood. We 
can not think of them as robbed by Death of life's 
chief good. The love, which is **the greatest 
thing on earth," and which forms the basis of 
holy character, they may learn, as ** their angels" 
learn it, by beholding in heaven the face of God 
the Father, and doing there his behests. They 
certainly have secured it, we care not further to 
conjecture how. 

I have, therefore, no solicitude in regard to 
Charlie's welfare. Whatever he may have lost 
by his early death is more than counterbalanced 
by the heavenly gaip. God took him to give him 
a fairer destiny. There is no telling what he 
might have become had he remained on earth. 

''Few bring back at eve immaculate 
The manners of the mom.'' 

Life is a perilous boon. In spite of parental 
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love and watchfulness, it often is attended with 
loss of all that makes childhood lovely. Often 
too the direful change is due to parental fault. 
I might have spoiled my child in his training. 
God in taking him kept him and me from that, 
and gave him a transfiguration. Therefore, I can 
say with John Williamson Palmer, whose poem, 
**For Charlie *s Sake,'* seems written for me: 

His will be done, His will be done I 
Who gave and took away my son, 
In ''the far land" to shine and sing 
Before the Beautiful, the King. 



The bond the angel Death did sign, 
God sealed — ^f or Charlie's sake and mine. 
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THE VALUE AND USES OF THE 

IMAGINATION IN PEEACHINa 

AND IN BELIGIOUS 

LITEBATUEE 



The sin of the pulpit against the Holy Ghost is dullness. 

— Sydney Smith. 

Imagination, no less than reason, is Ood's gift. It is the 
power by which dullness or boldness is avoided. 

— Boyd'Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, 

Imagination I regard as the most important of all the ele- 
ments that go to make the preacher. It is a most vital element 
in preaching. — Henry Ward Beecher, 



THE VALUE AND USES OF THE 

IMAGINATION IN PEEACHING 

AND IN EELIGIOUS 

LITEEATUBE 

The most successful preachers and religious 
writers of the past and present have been and 
are, almost without exception, distinguished for 
their power and use of the imagination. Their 
sermons and writings glow with light, life, and 
beauty. The truths they enforce are made clear, 
attractive, and pungent by appropriate illustra- 
tions. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
Most people are best taught by object-lessons. 
Pictures and similes interest alike grown people 
and children. While abstract propositions and 
bald statements of truth leave a congregation, 
generally, dull, listless, and unresponsive; all 
faces light up with interest and show themselves 
wide-awake and attentive, when the preacher 
gives to them an apt illustration. Like an en- 
chanter's wand, this opens dull ears and arrests 
careless attention. Only a fraction of the con- 
gregation, and the smallest fraction, too, can 
follow a train of close reasoning; but all of them 
can appreciate and enjoy a good story, or a simile 
which happily illustrates the thought. In the one 
case the preacher appeals to a faculty possessed 
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in different degrees by a limited number; in the 
other, to one that is universal, at least in its recep- 
tive capacity. Though one declare and think him- 
self destitute of imagination, this statement is 
not strictly true of any one. He may lack the 
poetic faculty, be incapable of the novelist ^s art 
or story-teller *s power of invention, but not the 
vision and the faculty divine, which sees and 
delights in pictorial representations of truth when 
presented. 

In the following essay, the functions of the 
preacher and of the religious writer are regarded 
as identical. The aim of both is clearly to convey 
and commend God^s truth, and they are depend- 
ent alike upon the imagination to do so effectively. 
Neither of them is likely to succeed well unless 
possessed of this faculty, and skillful in his use 
of it ; and his reputation in either case, whether 
in the ministry or in religious literature, is ac- 
cording to the perfection of his art. In our dis- 
cussion of the subject, the work of the preacher 
is given the most prominence, but the work of 
the religious writer is not lost sight of. Some- 
times distinction is won by a man in both of 
these fields; he is eminent as a preacher and 
also as a religious writer. John Bunyan, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Horace Bushnell are good examples. 
In these cases the truth is at one time conveyed 
by the voice, and at another by the pen; but in 
both instances the imagination is an invaluable 
instrument of persuasion in the efforts made to 
win the hearts of men to religion. 
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What is the imagination I What things are 
included in the range of its operations! It is the 
picture-making faculty of the mind. **The imag- 
ination,'^ says Dr. C. C. Everett, **is the power 
of mental vision, a power which creates that 
which it beholds/' Its simplest operation is 
where the mind reproduces for itself the forms 
which the senses have presented to it before, — as 
when one recalls the scenes of childhood, or walks 
along a familiar street in a very dark night. The 
darkness is so great that his eye sees nothing, — 
not the houses on the street, nor the breaks and 
inequalities of the sidewalk; but his mind sees 
them, — ^their shape, color, location, and he walks 
on without hesitation or perplexity, and turns 
in at the right door. 

Travelers and artists habituate themselves to 
this use of the imagination. The summer tourist 
who has visited Switzerland or England, on his 
return recalls the striking and sublime mountain 
scenery of the one, and the cathedrals, palaces, 
historic monuments, and cities of the other, and 
describes to listening friends what interesting 
things are stored in his mind as in a picture- 
gallery. It is said that the faces in the pictures 
of Eaphael are but reproductions, many of them, 
of faces he had seen. Walking the streets of 
Florence or Eome, he saw these people, noted 
their features, expressions, attitudes, and ges- 
tures, and went home and depicted them on his 
canvas. This well-known fact has suggested to 
the teachers of schools of art a most valuable 
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practice for training their pupils. They show 
them an object to be copied, and, permitting them 
to look at it awhile, withdraw It and require them 
to copy it from memory alone.' Thus their pupils 
are taught to observe, to note €^urately the form, 
pose, color, and other particulars observable in 
each of the objects studied, that these may be 
recalled to the imagination, and this may repro- 
duce the mental pictures thus secured. Happy 
is that student, whatever be his subject of study, 
who has thus been trained to observe what his 
eyes behold. After a while his mind becomes 
stored with pictures of memory, subject to the 
call of the imagination, such as no gallery of art 
is large enough to contain. 

But the imagination does more than accurately 
reproduce the things actually seen. It analyzes 
them into their elements, and recombines these 
elements into creations of its own. If the objects 
seen are defective, their defects are repaired by 
adding what is lacking to their perfection, as the 
faults of a face seen by Eaphael were sometimes 
corrected by the great artist by substituting for 
the actual features whatever might be needed to 
make it ideally perfect. The imagination then 
appears as the idealizing faculty. It discerns in 
the familiar objects of the outward world anal- 
ogies and resemblances to things spiritual; it 
exhibits these things to the mind in similes and 
metaphors that make them more tangible and 
impressive to it. In all cases alike, it takes the 
things encountered in nature and human experi- 
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ence, and, perceiving in them a deeper and more 
glorious significance, finishes th^m up to its 
dream. It dreams or imagines better and fairer 
things than it finds in the outward world and in 
human life, because man is a child of God, and 
the Spirit of God inspires him with these ideas 
and conceptions of better things that have failed 
to be perfectly realized in nature and life; and 
it is the function of the imagination to receive 
these ideas and give more complete expression 
to them. 

The materials upon which the imagination 
works are those actually furnished by nature and 
human experience. In its idealizing constructive 
work it adheres strictly to facts; it is loyal to 
the truths of nature and experience, and does not 
deviate from the lines they faintly disclose. In 
this, imagination differs from fancy, which is a 
frolicsome faculty conceiving things not found in 
heaven or in earth ; as centaurs, satyrs and other 
creatures of fable, which combine features and 
qualities that are incongruous and unnatural. 

It is this strict adherence of the imagination 
to the facts of experience that has made it, in the 
progress of knowledge, the useful handmaid of 
science, as set forth by Professor Tyndall in his 
famous essay upon **The Scientific Uses of the 
Imagination,^' published about the middle of the 
last century. In that interesting essay. Professor 
Tyndall shows that the most eminent men of 
science, instead of carefully avoiding, as often 
supposed, all use of the imagination and abso* 
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lutely excluding it from any share in their inves- 
tigations, — confining themselves to observed and 
proven facts, — ^have sometimes taken it into their 
service as a guide, and been conducted by it to 
their most brilliant discoveries. Kepler, Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, Newton, Benjamin Franklin, 
Fraunhofer (discoverer of the lines in the solar 
spectrum), and Edison may be mentioned as 
doing this. Their brilliant and important dis- 
coveries were, in the first place, but lucky guesses 
or conjectures of truth made by men who were 
familiar with certain facts whose import had 
previously puzzled and baffled many observers 
until it flashed upon their minds what these facts 
signified, and they leaped to the conclusions pub- 
lished to the world. This leap of the mind to 
conclusions suggested by the facts and phenomena 
of nature and experience is the work of the imag- 
ination. In a similar way it aids the inventor, 
and the architect, and the successful man of busi- 
ness. Each and all of them have beforehand 
visions or intuitions of the completed work, and 
are guided by these to the successful achievement 
of it. 

But the imagination is the special handmaid of 
religion. Eeligion concerns largely, though not 
chiefly, the unseen world. Three-fourths of reli- 
gion, some one says, is conduct. But the remaining 
fourth is where we get the motives and inspiration 
to right conduct. We derive them from our 
knowledge of God, from our apprehensions of 
duty and human possibility, from our belief in 
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the destiny that awaits us as individuals and as 
a race, if we live according to the divine will. 

Now the great question is, How can we come 
into vital relations with God I We all of us may- 
say, with Job : — 

"Oh that I knew where I might find him I 

That I might come even to his seat !" 
"Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; 

And backward, but I cannot perceive him; 

On the left hand where he doth work, but I cannot behold 
him; 

He hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him/' 

To this bewildered cry of Job, followed by the 
declaration of trust, — 

"But he knoweth the way that I take ; 
When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold," 

add the words of the Apostle Paul to the Athe- 
nians, — 

"The Gk>d that made the world and all things therein, he, 
being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; neither is he served by men's hands, as though 
he needed anything, seeing he himself giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things; .... that they should seek Gk)d, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him, though he is 
not far from each one of us: for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being; .... For we are also his offspring. 
Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Ood-head is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and device of man." 

The power that pierces the veil of mystery 
behind which God is hid — ^that feels after him, 
and finds him, and at length arrives at the tran- 
quil assurance reached by both Job and the Chris- 
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tian apostle — ^is the idealizing power of imagina- 
tion. It is by this that we apprehend his presence, 
and abide under the shadow of the Almighty. It 
is by this that we perfect and maintain our con- 
ceptions of him, and renew and restore to fresh- 
ness and power our fading ideals of character 
and conduct. 

The gulf that separates ignorant, sinful man 
from God sometimes seems impassable. But it 
has been, and evermore may be, bridged. The 
bridge rests upon four sustaining piers: The 
revelation of God in nature, the revelation of 
God in human experience, the revelation of God 
in the gospel, and the revelation of God in human 
testimony concerning the victories of faith and 
the actual salvation of men from sin when ready 
to obey and live in harmony with him. 

The beginnings of religion are laid in God's 
disclosure of himself in nature and human experi- 
ence. The call of Abraham, the growth of his 
faith under God's providential leading, and 
Jacob's experience at Bethel, by which he was 
roused from sleep to a vivid realization of God's 
existence and unseen presence and led to conse- 
crate himself to his service, are examples. These 
experiences of primitive religion are repeatedly 
given to men. Men are often brought nigh to 
God by the works of nature, and by their experi- 
ences in life, and they would often be so, if atten- 
tive to the disclosures God makes of himself in 
them. Well were it for us, if, in this respect, 
the childhood of the race were perennial, and we 
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were always susceptible to the impressions of 
nature that hint the presence of God, like the 
Scotchman of whom Hamilton Mabie tells, who 
**for forty years was accustomed to take off his 
bonnet before the rising sun^' in adoring homage 
to the beauty of the world and its Creator. 

It is to the honor of poets that through their 
imaginations they preserve in undecaying fresh- 
ness this susceptibility. Wordsworth gives us an 
example of it in the familiar lines : — 

«I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man." 

There are four great defects in the religion of 
most people : — 

1. They have no worthy ideas of God. Their 
ideas are belittling and dishonoring to him, and 
powerless to produce in them any effect of rev- 
erence and true worship. Instead of thinking of 
him as **the High and the Holy One^' that he 
really is, — and such as the Creator and Preserver 
of the world must be, — they think of him as their 
narrow, unspiritual thoughts conceive of him, and 
as the idols of the heathen represent him. 

2. Most people have no adequate, influential 
conception of God^s presence. Though **not far 
from each one of us,'^ ** closer than hands or 
feet,'^ for in him we live and move and have our 
being, practically, in effect, he is remote to our 
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feeling and our hearts are seldom stirred and 
thrilled by the realization of his presence. 

3. Most people have but a faint notion of 
God's unfailing, infinite love for faulty, sinful 
men. 

"The love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man's mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind." 

This love embraces all sorts and conditions of 
men. None are excluded from it, however humble 
and unworthy. None need despair of its benefits, 
however black the record against them. The only 
condition of receiving it is a penitent heart ready 
to turn from its sinful courses, and live hence- 
forth in obedience to God. **Let the wicked 
forsake his way,'' says the prophet, **and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon." 

4. Most men have but little practical faith in 
God's active interest and controlling agency in 
human affairs. **The Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice." This declaration of the Psalmist should 
be the comfort and stay of every religious man. 
However dark the prospect may seem to human 
sight and judgment, his hope and courage and 
faith should remain unshaken. 

''I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet, 
In lane, highway, or open street, 
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That he, and we, and all men move 

Under a canopy of Love, 

As broad as the blue sky above : 

• • • • • 

That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways undeiground be led; 

Yet, if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way. 
Shall issue out in heavenly day." 

—R. C. Trench. 

The preacher or religious writer should address 
himself continually and unweariedly to the effort 
to correct these defects. By a skillful use of the 
imagination he will be greatly helped to do this. 
He will dwell on the ideal of God, and feed his im- 
agination upon the intimations of his love, glory, 
and greatness, found in nature and the pages of 
Scripture, until, like Eobert Hall, he shall say : — 

"The idea of the Supreme Being has this pecidiar property : 
that, as it admits of no substitute, so from the first moment 
it is formed, it is capable of continual growth and enlarge- 
ment. God himself is immutable; but our conception of his 
character is continually receiving fresh accessions, is contin- 
ually growing more extended and effulgent, by having 
transferred to it new elements of beauty and goodness; by 
attracting to itself, as a center, whatever bears the impress 
of dignity, order, or happiness. It borrows splendor from 
all that is fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and 
sits enthroned on the riches of the universe;'' 

and men shall go from hearing his sermons trans- 
ported with the thought of God ; saying with St. 
Paul, **0 the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God; how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
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outl^' or with Charles Kingsley in the rapture 
of his spirit, **How beautiful God is I'' or with 
Faber, as his heart utters itself in the hymn, — 

"My Gk)d, how wonderful thou art, 
Thou everlasting friend I 
On thee I stay my trusting heart, 
Till faith in vision end." 

A preacher also needs the help of a sympathetic 
imagination to adapt his gospel message to the 
various conditions of men. It has been truthfully 
said, that **one half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives.'* The temptations, 
trials, and miseries of that unknown half are 
never suspected by the other half. If they were, 
men would be more charitable in their judgments, 
more patient with their fellow-men's faults, more 
pitiful, and more active and strenuous to assist, 
relieve, aud comfort one another. The preacher's 
imagination gives him a real insight into the 
situations of those variously tortured souls, guides 
him in his application of Christian truth, shows 
him how blind to their own welfare and how much 
they lose when men reject the grace of God of 
which he constantly speaks. As George Herbert 
says: **The thrusting away of his arm makes 
us only not embraced." 

Finally, the preacher must have imagination, 
that he may duly estimate the value of the souls 
he tries to win, and the dignity of his ministerial 
office, as he preaches publicly and from house to 
house. There come times in his life when his 
work drags and his enthusiasm for it falters, and 
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Buch complaining thoughts as these arise within 
him: **Who and what are these people for whom 
I am toiling, and upon whom I lavish without 
stint all my wealth of heart and mind, all my 
time and service! Few and small are their per- 
sonal attractions, destitute of grace and social 
charm, narrow-minded, unappreciative and unre- 
sponsive, poverty-stricken in mental resources 
and worldly goods, they tire me and I am tired 
of visiting their poor homes, which my pastoral 
office obliges me to enter." 

When such unworthy thoughts as these come, 
what is needed to rebuke his unchristian mood I 
The faculty of Buskin, who, hearing one say, 
**What a dreary prospect you have here," re- 
plied, **Do you think sol When I look out I al- 
ways see the sky." The vision and faculty divine 
of such an imagination makes the minister in his 
work tread in the footsteps of Christ and hia 
apostles. He sees in these humble people those 
for whom Christ died; every one of whom is an 
object of his redeeming love, and has the possi- 
bilities of saintly character ; whose humble dwell- 
ing God himself does not refuse to visit with his 
presence and blessing. As George Herbert says 
of his ideal parson, **He holds the rule that noth- 
ing is little in God^s service; if it once have the 
honor of that name it grows great instantly. 
Wherefore neither disdaineth he to enter into the 
poorest cottage, though he even creep into it, and 
though it smell never so loathsomely; for both 
God is there also and those for whom God died." 
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Seeing that the imagination is so potent a f ac- 
ulty, and has such an important function in the 
preacher ^s and the religious writer's work, what 
are its specific methods of operation! It has, like 
the sunlight, three distinct and well-recognized 
uses : it illumines, it glorifies, and it vitalizes. 

1. It illumines truth. It thus aids the under- 
standing to comprehend truth. It does this by the 
use of simile, metaphor, story, and other forms 
of illustration employed for this purpose. ** Illus- 
trations, '* says Thomas Fuller, **are the windows 
that let in light.'* When one rises in the morn- 
ing and descends to the rooms below, where most 
of the day is spent and the work of the house is 
done, those rooms are dim because of the drawn 
curtains and closed shutters which gave privacy 
to the family the previous evening. A twilight 
invests almost everything, so that one with imper- 
fect vision can scarcely see and is liable to stum- 
ble over things that stand in the way. What an 
illuminating effect is produced by lifting the cur- 
tains and opening the shutters I Everything then 
is clearly revealed in all its distinctive features 
of form and color. No difficulty then in making 
one's way and seeing at a glance whatever objects 
of utility or ornament may be contained in those 
rooms. Such is the effect, according to Fuller's 
metaphor, of appropriate illustrations: **They 
are the windows of speech; through them truth 
shines, and ordinary minds fail to perceive truth 
clearly unless it is presented to them through 
this medium." 
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Men are often puzzled by questions like the 
following: Why did not Christ and his apostles 
eradicate inunediately the social evils they found 
existing! Why did they not smite slavery and 
other forms of social wrong as with a tornado, 
overwhelming them in instant destruction! Why 
did they not lash the world to do it in the spirit 
and after the manner of those Jehus of modern 
reform who wish to drive on its chariot furiously! 
It is not easy to tell. The method of Christ and 
the apostles of Christianity was not the method 
of the common zealot of reform, — ^not one of light- 
ning and quick destruction, but rather of slow 
death without violence. 

Open a volume of the Sermons of Maclaren, 
and see how he lights up and makes clear these 
dark things of God. The two examples I take 
are found in the first sermon of the third series 
of ** Sermons Preached in Manchester. '^ 

'Taul never said a word to encourage any precipitate at- 
tempts to change externals. He let slavery, he let war alone. 
... He believed in the diffusion of the principles which he 
proclaimed and the mighty name which he served as able to 
girdle the poison tree and take the hark off it, and that the 
rest — the slow dying — might he left to the work of time." 

A little further on, in the sermon, the preacher 
thus explains the potential good in things painful, 
and how all things may work together for good 
to them that love God : — 

''A true appreciation of all outward good and a charm 
against the bitterest sting of outward evils are ours, . . . 
when we have learned to look upon our work as primarily 
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doing His will, and npon all our possessions primarily as 
means for making ns like Himself. Most men seem to think 
they have gone to the very bottom of the thing when they 
have classified the gifts of fortune as good or evil, according 
as they produce pleasure or pain. But that is a poor, super- 
ficial classification. It is like taking and arranging books by 
their bindings. . . . The only question worth asking in regard 
to the externals of our life is — ^how far does each thing help 
me to be a good manf . . . How far does it make me capable 
of larger reception of greater gifts from Godf What is its 
effect in preparing me for that world beyond f ... To care 
whether a thing is painful or pleasant is as absurd as to care 
whether the bricklayer's trowel is knocking the sharp comer 
off a brick, or plastering mortar on the one below it before 
he lays it carefully on its course. Is the building getting onf 
That i£f the one question that is worth thinking about.'' 

The illuminating effect of good illustrations is 
best shown, perhaps, in the convincing effect they 
give to arguments. The undisciplined minds of 
common, uneducated people are soon wearied by 
endeavors to follow and appreciate the force and 
pertinency of arguments. After a little their 
attention flags and they give up the effort, unless 
the preacher can relieve their attention and 
brighten the obscurities of the way by apposite 
stories and pleasing figures of speech which they 
readily understand and enjoy. 

One of the best examples we know of is given 
by Moses Coit Tyler in his ** History of American 
Literature^' as an extract from the writings of 
Eoger Williams. The subject was ^'Eeligious 
Toleration, '* one of the most difficult that the 
mind of man can handle so as to make it appear 
reasonable and right in practice. So to treat it 
that the practice of it shall not seem to be dis- 
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loyalty and treason to the truth Christians hold, 
men have labored in vain age after age to do. 
Though they have seemed to succeed, as did 
Jeremy Taylor in his excellent and convincing 
argument upon ** Liberty in Prophesying,*^ and 
John Stuart Mill in his eloquent and powerful 
** Essays on Liberty,** yet when those who have 
pleaded for it regain their power, and the pas- 
sion of controversy revives and the false zeal of 
religious intolerance flames up under the influ- 
ence of churchly pride and arrogance, then they 
pursue dissent with the old relentless persecu- 
tion, which when sufferers from it themselves they 
deprecated, and when breathing the tolerant 
spirit of charity created within them by a rational 
mind they had thought they never would practice 
again. Eoger Williams* plea for religious tol- 
eration was concisely put by him in the following 
illustration : — 

''It hath fallen out sometimes that Papists, Protestants, 
Jews and Turks may be embarked in one ship: upon which 
supposition I affirm that all the liberty of Conscience I ever 
pleaded for turns upon these two hinges, that none of the 
Protestants, Papists, Jews or Turks be forced to come to the 
ship's prayers or worship, — ^nor compelled from their own 
particular prayers or wor^ip, if they practice any. I fur- 
ther add that notwithstanding this liberty, the commander of 
this ship ought to command the ship's course, yea, and also 
command that justice, peace and sobriety be kept and prac- 
ticed both among the seamen and all the passengers. If any 
refuse to obey the common laws and orders of the ship con- 
cerning their own peace and preservation, if any shall mutiny 
and rise up against their commanders and officers — ^in such 
cases the commander may judge, resist, compel and punish 
such transgressors according to their deserts." 
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Professor Tyler says: **Here we tave the final 
result of ages of intellectual effort presented with- 
out effort, — a long course of abstract reasoning 
made transparent and irresistible in a picture. 
It fixes for all time the barriers against tyranny 
on the one side, against lawlessness on the 
other.'' 

Such illustrations give convincing force as well 
as clearness to truth. ** Vividness, '^ says Hoyt, 
*4s an element of strength. We feel strongly 
only as we see vividly ''; and, we may add, we 
grasp and hold with tenacious conviction only the 
truths that we have been made to see clearly and 
feel strongly. 

2. A second use of the imagination is to give 
an attractive splendor to truth. Truth needs not 
only to be made clear but beautiful and glorious. 
Eecurring to our own illustration as to the illu- 
minating power of imagination, how its touch is 
like that of the hand which opens the shutters 
of a darkened room in the morning, we recall the 
story of Sydney Smith, — ^how, when he came down 
from his chamber in the morning to the sitting- 
room below, he used to say as he opened its shut- 
ters to admit the sunlight, **Let us glorify the 
room!'* So the preacher should try to exhibit 
truth in all its attractiveness. Often men have 
such misconceptions in regard to it, or such inade- 
quate notions of it, that, instead of being drawn 
to Christ and the life he calls them to, they are 
repelled from him and the Christian life. It was 
the high distinction of Phillips Brooks as a 
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preacher that he made Christianity appear glori- 
ous. In his sermons, as Professor Hoyt observes, 
Christian truth **is presented in its manifold rela- 
tions, in the divineness of its meaning and power. 
The gospel is seen to be the most splendid thing 
in the world. The most heavenly motives are 
brought to bear upon the humblest duty, and not 
a fact or duty of life but is glorified by this heav- 
enly lighf Listen as he preaches on the text, 
**The truth shall make you free,^* and endeavors 
to show men that Christianity calls them to free- 
dom and dignity and worthy living instead of 
bondage, and a contracted, undesirable life : — 

''A man puts aside some sinfulness. He has been a drunk- 
ard, and he becomes a sober man. He has been a cheat, and 
he becomes a faithful man. He has been a liar, and he be- 
comes a truthful man. He has been a profligate, and he 
becomes a pure man. What has happened to that man f Shall 
he simply think of himself as one who has entered upon a 
course of self-denial f Nay, it is self-indulgence that he has 
really entered upon. He has risen and shaken himself like 
a lion, so that the dust has fallen from his mane, and all the 
great range of that life which Qod gave him to live lies before 
him. This is the everlasting inspiration. ... Oh! how this 
world has perverted words and meanings that the mastery of 
Jesus (which one accepts when he becomes a Christian) should 
seem to be the imprisonment and not the enfranchisement of 
the soul! When I bring a flower out of the darkness and set 
it in the sun, and let the sunlight come streaming down upon 
it, and the flower knows the sunlight for which it was made 
and opens its fragrance and beauty; when I take a dark 
pebble and put it into the stream and let the silver water go 
coursing down over it and bring forth the hidden color that 
was in the bit of stone, — opening the nature that is in them, 
the flower and stone rejoice. I can almost hear them sing in 
the field and in the stream. What thenf Shall not man bring 
his nature into the fullest illumination, and surprise himself 
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by the things that he might dot Oh the way in which we 
fail to comprehend, or, when we do comprehend, deny to our- 
selves the bigness of that thing which it is to be a man, to be 
a child of Gk)dr 

Such a preacher casts a transfigaring light upon 
the religion of Christ and makes men feel in 
regard to it like Peter on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, happy to be there and desirous of 
abiding there in lasting tabernacles of peace and 
joy. 

3. The third use of the imagination is to invest 
with fresh, perennial interest old, familiar, time- 
worn truths, to preserve them from the deaden- 
ing effect of triteness and familiarity. Truth is 
affected by much repetition and talk about it, as 
a gold or silver coin by much handling. It be- 
comes in this way defaced and tarnished, and its 
brightness dimmed. It needs to be reminted, so 
to speak, and renewed, that its value and beauty 
may be clearly seen and appreciated. The imag- 
ination, quickened by a fresh experience of its 
worth, renews it, and remints it, and utters it to 
the delight and satisfaction of the world. In the 
course of time the most precious truth grows dull 
and despoiled of its original power. Its quick- 
ening force decays until its utterance ceases to 
stir the heart and move to action. Embodied in 
hymns, it thrills the soul, at first, but by and by 
the music loses its charm and becomes a weari- 
ness. Made the theme of the pulpit, the sermons 
uttered there attract and delight large congrega- 
tions, hold them in rapt attention as if spell-bound, 
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and produce wonderful conversions from lives of 
sin and transformations of moral character. But 
soon the sermons pall on the hearing and cease 
to attract or move. These phenomena of reli- 
gious interest are only too common. They create 
for the minister, as his stay with his people con- 
tinues year after year, a perplexing problem. 
How shall he maintain their interest in his preach- 
ing, how shall he preserve his own interest and 
enthusiasm in his work of ministering to them 
God's truth! There is only one way. The expe- 
rience of the ministry in the past abundantly 
proves it. He must live near to God through; 
prayer and constant unwearying study and medi- 
tation of his Word. He must feed upon it as his 
necessary daily food, and so keep piety alive, and 
he must, by the constant exercise and use of his 
imagination, seek to vitalize and preserve in unde- 
caying spiritual power and significance the truth 
which he ministers. A vital Christianity never 
loses its power, — it is like the beauty of the morn- 
ing and the springtime, of which men never grow 
tired, and to the charm of which their souls 
respond, no matter how often they have seen them 
or how old they are. As Wordsworth says : — 

''So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man." 

Among preachers we find notable examples 
and illustrations of this in Bushnell, Maclaren, 
Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. They were eminent 
for their piety and spirituality fed continually 
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from the celestial springs of Eevelation, and for 
their poetic imaginations. Yon can scarcely open 
to a page of their sermons without finding evi- 
dence of it. The very titles of their sermons 
show it. We want to emphasize the fact that 
their imagination, as well as their piety and spir- 
ituality, imparted a perennial charm to their 
preaching. Without imagination, by bare state- 
ment and earnest iteration of Christian truth 
they might have interested men for a while and 
done much good, as does many a Salvation Army 
exhorter, or worker in the Young Men's Christian 
Association; but their ministry to their churches 
would have been short-lived instead of continu- 
ing year after year with unabating power and 
interest and profit to their congregations. We 
think, therefore, that we are warranted in recom- 
mending to the theological student and the young 
minister to cultivate the imagination by every 
means possible, that it, as the ally of his piety 
and evangelizing zeal, may impart to his preach- 
ing lasting interest and vitality. **It is,'* as a 
distinguished English bishop says, *Hhe power by 
which dullness or baldness is avoided, '^ — **the 
power by which the truth of God may be arrayed 
in undecaying attractiveness. '* 

Incidentally also it serves the important use 
of assisting men to remember the truth they hear, 
so that it shall not seem to go into one ear and 
pass out through the other. Good illustrations in 
sermons are a preserving salt to keep them long 
in remembrance. It was the discovery of this 
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fact, when a young preacher, that led Guthrie to 
cultivate the pictorial style of preaching for which 
he became distinguished. 

4. Still another use of imagination is to de- 
velop in men the idealizing habit, which enables 
them to rise above the cares and depressing cir- 
cumstances which more or less vex and oppress 
all mankind. The preacher who kindles and keeps 
alive in the souls of his hearers the ideals of 
religion, makes religion the solace and inspirer 
of their souls in times of special discouragement. 
The influence of true, vital religion on men^s 
minds is analogous to that of poetry. ** Poetry,'* 
says Emerson, *4s the consolation of mortal 
men.*' But religion more than poetry is fitted 
to console men. The sorrows, trials, and vexa- 
tions of life, with the disgust they produce in the 
mind, often make life a dreary possession. It 
is then like a sea shell, whose exterior is rough, 
corrugated, weather-stained, of which one may 
say, ** There is no beauty in it that we should 
desire it ! *' But as such a shell may be lined with 
pearl tinted with the colors of the sunset, and its 
concave appear like an image of the sky, so life 
has a hidden under-side that may yield something 
like heavenly delight, and it is the work of reli- 
gion, far more than of poetry, to discover that 
beauteous better side of life, and turn it to the 
view of men and make them insensible or supe- 
rior, through the inspiration and joy it gives, to 
the unlovely, repulsive side. How many illustra- 
tions we have of this in the Bible, and in the con- 
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stant experience of God's people! When Elisha 
and his servant were encompassed by a hostile 
host with horses and chariots at Dothan, the 
servant cried, **Alas! what shall we dof **Fear 
not,'' the tranquil prophet said, **for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them''; 
and when at his prayer the Lord opened the young 
man's eyes, he too became calm, seeing the 
^^ mountain full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha. " * * We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen," the apostle Paul says. He lived in the 
visions of his imagination. Therefore he could 
say, **We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair; 
persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed." Christ made a little child the type 
of a Christian disciple, because his disciples 
should have the vision and the faculty divine 
characteristic of children. In the midst of most 
forbidding circumstances children are persist- 
ently happy. Their homes may be cheerless and 
poverty-stricken, they may be clothed in rags 
and have scarcely anything bright and pleasant 
about them, and yet their joy abounds. It is 
because they do not live wholly in the actual 
world about them, but largely in an ideal realm. 
Observe the occasional dreamy look on their faces. 
Their eyes may fall upon things dark and repul- 
sive, but it is as if they saw them not. They seem 
to look through them to some glory beyond. By 
this imaginative faculty and their hopefulness 
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they rise superior to the dreariest situations, and 
live in a world of light and beauty. It works 
greater marvels than the magician ^s wand. 

''It makes them rich in greatest poverty; 
Makes water wine; turns wooden spoons to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain; 
Where'er it comes it seems from heaven sent, 
Filling the heart with song, banishing discontent." 

So with those who wait on God. By their faith- 
quickened imaginations and beatific visions they 
are transported out of themselves and away from 
their troubles. 

It was one of the distinctions of the late Dr. 
C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, as a pastor and a 
preacher, that he had the prophet's and the child's 
imaginative insight to make him cheerful and 
tranquil, and that in his ministry he had the 
prophet's power of opening men's eyes to spirit- 
ual realities and of calming their fears and dis- 
quietude in the midst of life's worry. The same 
thing may be even more strongly affirmed of 
Phillips Brooks, as appears from the remarkable 
sermon on ** Unseen Spiritual Helpers" in the 
volume entitled "New Starts in Life." 

Some may think that the subject has no perti- 
nence to them because they think their natural 
gift of imagination is so small that it is vain for 
them to cultivate it or try to use it. No doubt 
the natural gift of some is larger than that of 
others, but even these have it in sufficient degree, 
we think, to warrant them in making the most of 
it. Thus doing, they are certain to surprise and 
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delight themselves and those who know them by 
the gratifying results of their endeavors. This 
was the case of Dr. William M. Taylor, who in 
the beginning of his ministry thought he had no 
faculty for it and seldom attempted an illustra- 
tion in his preaching, but, being led by Sydney 
Smithes witticism that **the sin of the pulpit 
against the Holy Ghost is dullness,^* and by his 
own observation that his preaching was inef- 
fective, he cultivated the art — ^persistently and 
perseveringly cultivated it — ^until he became re- 
markable for his power of apt, varied, and 
impressive illustration. 

It is a power which grows with use, and after 
a while becomes affluent in its store of illustra- 
tive riches. The testimony of Henry Ward 
Beecher, the Shakespeare of our American pul- 
pit, is suggestive and encouraging. He says in 
his Yale Lectures on Preaching: — 

''While illustrations are as natural to me as breathing, I 
use fifty now to one in the early years of my ministry. I 
developed a tendency that was latent in me and educated 
myself in this respect; and that, too, by study and practice, 
by hard thought and by a great many trials, both with the 
pen, and extemporaneously by myself when I was walking 
here and there. Whatever I have gained in that direction is 
largely the matter of education." ^ 

A few words need to be said as to the fields 
where the preacher would best seek his illustra- 
tions. Not in books, or compilations of illus- 
trations, such as circulars of some enterprising 
publishers try to tempt us into buying. To buy 
1 First Series, p. 175. 
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them with the expectation of pleasing with them 
is like supposing that men would prefer to drink 
the stale water of a catch-rain barrel to quenching 
their thirst with the sweet water of a living 
spring. A minister's purchase and use of them 
is like a man who is blest with good legs for walk- 
ing buying a pair of crutches and hobbling on 
them instead of using his own legs. We indorse 
with entire approval Dr. John Watson's satire 
upon this folly: — 

''It is said that there are ingenious books which contain 
extracts — ^very familiar as a rule — on every religious subject, 
so that the minister, having finished his sermon on faith or 
hope, has only to take down this pepper caster and flavor his 
somewhat bare sentences with literature. If this ignominious 
tale be founded on fact and be not a scandal of the enemy, 
then the Protestant Church ought also to have its Index Ex- 
purgatorius, and its Central Authorities insert therein books 
which it is inexpedient for ministers to possess. In this class 
should be included 'The GFarland of Quotations' and 'The Res- 
ervoir of Illustrations,' and it might be well if the chief of 
this important department should also give notice at fixed 
times that such and such anecdotes, having been worn thread- 
bare, are now withdrawn from circulation. The cost of this 
office would be cheerfully defrayed by the laity." ^ 

Abjuring, then, all such ready-made illustra- 
tions, let the preacher endeavor to invent or find 
his own. He will find these as a rule more per- 
tinent to his need, and they will be more pleasing 
to his hearers from having a flavor of his per- 
sonality. This flavor of personality, given by a 
preacher to his thinking and preaching, is usually 
one of his best qualities. He cannot afford to lose 

1 The Cure of Souls, pp. 50-51. 
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it by borrowing from others assistance which he 
would do better without. 

As to where the preacher shall seek his illus- 
trations, this will depend largely upon his per- 
sonal tastes and predilections, and the field of his 
labors. **The world is all before him where to 
choose.'' He may wisely be advised to draw his 
illustrations from many sources — ^the Bible, His- 
tory, Travel, Literature, Science, the Arts, and 
the Trades. Thus the truth will receive a mani- 
fold explanation, and all classes of people be likely 
to be interested in turn, and impressed and bene- 
fited by it, from having it interpreted and enforced 
in so many different ways. And let him remem- 
ber that some of the most impressive and telling 
illustrations are still to be found where Christ 
and his apostles found them, among the homely, 
common things of life. These are not to be 
despised because homely and familiar, for, as 
vehicles of truth, they are all the more effective 
with common people on this account. ** Doubtless 
the Holy Scripture,'* says George Herbert, ** in- 
tends thus much when it condescends to the nam- 
ing of a plow, a hatchet, a bushel, leaven, boys 
piping and dancing, showing that things of ordi- 
nary use are not only to serve in the way of 
drudgery, but to be washed and cleansed and serve 
for lights even of heavenly truths." 

One may be wisely cautioned not to overdo the 
matter. Let him keep his illustrations strictly 
subordinate to the truth, not using more of them 
than is needed for his purpose, nor dwelling too 
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long on any single one, lest he seem to be lacking 
in seriousness and to care more for the enter- 
tainment of his hearers than for their religious 
instruction and persuasion to right living. Giv- 
ing heed to these counsels and cautions, he will 
find the imagination most helpful to his aim as an 
expounder of truth and promoter of righteousness. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIC VALUE OF 
SELF-FORGETFULNESS 



Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark. — SaifU Paul. 

The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords 
Is when the soul unto the lines accords. 

— George Herbert. 

If I cannot do great things, I can do small things in a great 
wayj — James Freeman Clark. 



THE PSYCHOLOGIC VALUE OF 
SELF-FORGETFULNESS 

There are some matters of common experience 
of which the received explanations are not satis- 
factory. Of these is the disappointment felt in 
visiting some wonder of nature or art, of which 
we have heard glowing accounts and formed 
exalted conceptions. The popular and generally 
received explanation is, that the imagination has 
previously formed such an exaggerated notion of 
the object, that when seen it appears common 
and of but little worth. 

This may be true, and may explain in part, but 
does not account for the fact that as we linger 
in the presence of the object, its power gradually 
dawns upon us by imperceptible advances, until 
our souls are filled with its glory as the horizon 
is filled with morning light. 

This new discovery indicates that something 
else besides extravagant expectation causes our 
disappointment; something that makes the real 
excellence, which later impresses us, invisible to 
our eyes at first. A much more satisfactory solu- 
tion is found in a very able article in an early 
number of the American Theological Eeview, 
from the pen of the late Professor Henry B. 
Smith. Professor Smith ascribes the disappoint- 
ment, of which we have spoken, to the self-con- 
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Bcious state we are in at the time we first look 
upon the object. He thus states the case and 
gives its explanation: 

'* However truly the heart may be working, 
begin to watch it and it ceases to work. Begin 
to think of your own emotions and, as a present 
fact, they are no more. They vanish under your 
scrutiny. This for the simple reason that your 
attention is withdrawn from the object that 
awakened them. We are apt to be most charmed 
by spectacles that come upon us unawares; not 
so much from the force of novelty, but because 
they absorb us.'' 

The principle involved in this explanation is 
of wide application, throws light upon many curi- 
ous facts in human experience, and suggests some 
interesting reflections upon the value of self- 
forgetfulness as a condition of mental power. 
Without this, excellence of performance of any 
kind seems impossible. Wherever the first dis- 
appointment is succeeded by an entire apprecia- 
tion ready to declare that the half had not been 
told, the change in judgment and feeling arises 
from the fact that the mind ceases to look inward 
upon itself. The objects gradually beguile it 
from its self-contemplation, and fix it by an 
insensible fascination entirely upon themselves. 
Then, and not till then, is their full glory dis- 
covered. It has shined with an equal radiance 
all the while, but the averted mind could not be 
illumhied by it. 

We here find the secret of the most magical 
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power possessed by trivial relics and memorials. 
Two travelers were once wandering among the 
ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, seeking to form 
some conception of the ancient magnificence of 
the city, and to realize the exalted emotions with 
which they had expected to be agitated in the 
place. But the expected tide of feeling did not 
flood their souls ; they wandered about unmoved 
amidst the splendid desolation. The historic 
memories of the place were recalled in vain. 
They evoked no pleasing illusions of departed 
grandeur. The old city still remained a lifeless 
abstraction, and the glowing visions of a re- 
summoned past, of which other visitors had told, 
a dream and a fable. But with a sort of listless 
persistency they continued their explorations, ex- 
amining hidden nooks and odd recesses, till one 
who had climbed up with a bold hardihood to 
the roof of the ruined Parthenon, came suddenly 
and by a sort of surprise upon a sculptured flower, 
hidden in a sheltered nook under the over-hang- 
ing roof, as fresh and perfect as when it sprang 
up like a thing of life under the chisel of the 
artist two thousand years before. In this retreat, 
sheltered from the wearing winds and rains, it 
had escaped the ravages of time, the mutilating 
rage of the barbarian Turk, and the sacrilegious 
vandalism of travelers and museum collectors 
little less barbarous, blooming like an immortal 
lily in the midst of surrounding decay. In an 
instant the eyes that had been holden were opened, 
and Athens as she was in the days of Pericles, 
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in all her architectural magnificence, rose before 
them as if by enchantment — ^the dead city reviv- 
ing again like the fabled Phoenix from her ashes. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table once had 
a similar experience, which he thus narrates in 
words that give full confirmation to the view 
advanced : 

** Lively emotions very commonly do not strike 
us full in front, but obliquely from the side, A 
scene or incident in undress often affects us more 
than one in full costume. The rush that should 
have flooded my soul in the Colosseum did not 
come. But walking one day in the fields about 
the city, I stumbled over a fragment of broken 
masonry, and lol the World's Mistress, in her 
stone girdle — ^alta moenia Romae/ — ^rose be- 
fore me, and whitened my cheek with her pale 
shadow, as never before or since.'' 

The same principle applies to all our enjoy- 
ments and emotions of pleasure. Whenever this 
shadow of self peers over our shoulder to observe 
them, we are distracted, and their best relish to 
us is gone. The only moments of perfect rap- 
ture we have are those which we catch when we 
escape from ourselves; for then only do our 
minds work with a full energy. 

How common is the feeling of disappointment 
when one hears for the first time any distin- 
guished orator or speaker ! Perhaps the experi- 
ence of men is almost uniform in such cases. 
What is the reason? Not, as is generally sup- 
posed, because too much has been expected of 
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him, but because we give the speaker a divided 
attention, and do not yield ourselves wholly to 
his influence. Mindful of the reports which we 
have previously received of his eloquence, how 
he sways at will the feelings of his auditors, 
exciting laughter or tears, fierce indignation or 
gentle pity, as suits his purpose, we are from the 
first on the lookout for similar effects upon our- 
selves. We seek to verify in our own experience 
all that we have thus heard reported. We listen 
with an introverted gaze. We say to ourselves : 
^'Let us see what there is in this much applauded 
man. Is report a veracious witness concerning 
his power! Is he really such a master of the 
human heart that he can make it play any tune 
he pleases, whether sad or gay, soft or loud! If 
so, let him touch us as he touches others.'' Thus 
half of our attention is given to him and half 
to ourselves ; or we alternately turn to him and 
to ourselves, and at each turn the weaving spell 
is broken. 

To feel his power, we should yield ourselves 
up to him and become absorbed in his speech 
with no distracting thoughts about its effect. 
Let its effect be considered afterwards, if you 
will, but now there is no time for such reflection. 
The heart will not act under observation. Its 
emotions are shy of inspection, and however warm 
their play or high their frolic, if curiously looked 
in upon they as quickly retire to their cells as 
the fabled fairies vanished when surprised at 
their moonlight revels. Unless, therefore, this 
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subjective alertness can be laid asleep we give 
the orator no fair chance. 

What has here been said of orators and preach- 
ers holds equally well of celebrated singers. We 
venture to say that years ago when Jenny Lind 
came to this country and gave her first concert, 
many who then heard her were not so delighted 
with her first performances as with those that 
came after. They were incapable of it by reason 
of their self-consciousness. We remember read- 
ing a newspaper account several years since of 
a distinguished singer's debut in Boston. It 
declared her first reception to be rather cold. 
Her finest strains received only a feeble applause. 
But as the evening advanced, the feeling of the 
audience gradually thawed, and toward its close 
the enthusiasm was rapturous. Now it was with 
no intentional reserve, assumed for the purpose 
of showing themselves superior to the people of 
other cities, that her audience received the fair 
performer with such coldness. Neither was it 
because she failed to meet their expectations; 
the hearty applause awarded her at last disproves 
this supposition. Nor, again, was it probably 
due to her having sung inferior pieces at first, 
though it may be a rule to withhold the best until 
the last. The result would no doubt have been the 
same had the order of the progranmae been re- 
versed. The true explanation lay hid in the prin- 
ciple we are considering. The audience did not 
listen directly to the first piece, but to its echo 
in themselves. They were not so attentive to the 
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singing as to their judgment of the singing, and 
the question whether the delight it produced was 
worthy of the singer ^s antecedent fame. Their 
admiration was not awakened till they gave an 
undivided attention to what alone could awaken 
it. As soon as they did this, whether from weari- 
ness at the double attention, or because beguiled 
into f orgetfulness by the charm of her singing, 
then they recognized her eminence and were 
ready to confirm her reputation. 

There is another mystery of experience, to 
which this fact of self -consciousness furnishes the 
clew. It is, reason why formal preparation to 
entertain, and elaborate efforts to please, gen- 
erally prove a failure. These things set us to 
self-examination, which is opposed to a condition 
of just appreciation. As arguments avowedly 
entered upon to change one's opinions arouse a 
spirit of opposition which will not be convinced, 
so these undisguised endeavors to please produce 
a self -consciousness which, while it lasts, removes 
the capacity of enjoyment. Hence such im- 
promptu occasions of delight as come upon us 
without flourish of announcement move us most 
gratefully. Says Herbert Spencer: 

**Who that has lived thirty years in the world 
has not discovered that pleasure is coy, and must 
not be too directly pursued, but must be caught 
unawares? An air from a street piano, heard 
while at work, will often gratify more than the 
choicest music played at a concert by the most 
accomplished musicians. A single good picture 
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seen in a dealer's window may give keener enjoy- 
ment than a whole exhibition gone through with 
catalogue and pencil. By the time we have got 
ready our elaborate apparatus by which to secure 
happiness, the happiness is gone. It is too subtle 
to be contained in these receivers garnished with 
compliments and fenced round with etiquette. '* 

We have thus far considered self -consciousness, 
or self -watchfulness, as it is seen to affect injuri- 
ously the mind when held in a comparatively pas- 
sive state. It is quite as annoying when the mind 
would exert itself more actively. 

No truth is more familiar to us than that the 
advantage we obtain from reading is proportion- 
ate to the attention with which we read. Perfect 
attention is entire absorption. This cannot exist, 
it is evident, without a total self-oblivion; it is 
the experience of most of us that no cause of 
distraction is more troublesome than its opposite. 
If, for example, while reading a book, we never 
forget the advantage or pleasure expected from 
it, we are sure to miss the greatest good of it. 
Mrs. Browning well states the case : 

**We get no good 
By being ungenerous even to a book 
And calculating profits, so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, in a book's profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty or salt of truth, 
'Tis then we get the right good from a book." 

As in reading, so with speaMng or preaching. 
It is not always entirely the fault of the hearers 
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that the first moments of a distinguished speak- 
er's discourse produce in them a feeling of dis- 
appointment. It may be partially the fault of the 
speaker, himself. Yet there is the same general 
cause. He is troubled with self -consciousness as 
well as his auditors, which makes him appear 
constrained and unnatural. Perhaps he is nat- 
urally diffident, and the presence of the audience 
embarrasses him. Instead of thinking only of 
what he is to say, he is thinking also of the ap- 
pearance he makes, and whether he is likely to 
maintain his reputation. He would be speaker 
and auditor too, and tries to hear and judge of 
the merits of his own discourse, while he is making 
it. As long as he continues such vain endeavors, 
he cannot be otherwise than frigid and mechan- 
ical. But as his thoughts are gradually with- 
drawn from self to become engaged with his 
theme, and this entrances him more and more, 
he warms to his work and grows eloquent. 

A memorable passage in Phillips Brooks' ** Lec- 
tures on Preaching'' occurs to us as a fine con- 
firmation of our thought as to the hindrance to 
the preacher caused by self -consciousness : '*I 
put next to the fundamental necessity of character 
as an element of the preacher's power the freedom 
from self -consciousness. My mind goes back to 
a young man whom I knew in the ministry, who 
did an amount of work at which men wondered, 
and who, dying early, left a power behind him 
whose influence will long go on after his name is 
forgotten; and the great feature of his character 
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was his f orgetfulness of self. . . . There is won- 
derful clearness and economy of force in such 
simplicity. No man ever yet thought whether 
he was preaching weU without weakening his ser- 
mon. I think there are few higher or more delight- 
ful moments in a preacher's life than that which 
comes sometimes when, standing before a con- 
gregation and haunted by questionings about the 
merit of your preaching, which you hate but can- 
not drive away, at last, suddenly or gradually, 
you find yourseK taken into the power of your 
truth, absorbed in one sole desire to send it into 
the men whom you are preaching to; and then 
every sail is set, and your sermon goes bravely 
out to sea, leaving yourself high and dry upon 
the beach, where it has been holding your sermon 
stranded. . . . Devotion is like the candle which, 
as Vasari tells us, Michael Angelo used to carry 
stuck on his forehead in a pasteboard cap, and 
which kept his own shadow from being cast 
upon his work while he was hewing out his 
statues. *' 

The writer once knew a certain preacher who 
at times would display an extraordinary power of 
eloquence. Ordinarily he was one of the most 
awkward and ungainly of men, preaching gener- 
ally with a hand in his trousers' pocket and his 
eyes bashfully fixed upon his manuscript. But 
when excited to a certain pitch of feeling where 
he ceased to think of himself, he would take on 
a surprising grace of action and grandeur of 
appearance. An excessive or a morbid self-con- 
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sciousness usually bound him as with invisible 
cords which cramped and restrained his action. 
Self-forgetfulness, whenever the interest of his 
discourse was such as to beguile him into it, alone 
gave him liberty. Then the fetters of reserve 
were burst asunder and he dilated into the maj- 
esty of an ancient god. His astonished flock then 
could scarcely believe it was their pastor who 
addressed them in such a grandly eloquent strain, 
so great was the transformation in him. But if 
these sudden revelations of a chained and re- 
pressed majesty were amazing, it was like seeing 
an Apollo turned into a satyr when he relapsed 
into his habitual awkwardness ; and the sad query 
perplexed those who discerned his worth, how 
such a genius could be so enslaved. 

The effect of this state of mind is the same upon 
literary composition. We find it unfavorable here 
as elsewhere. Self-forgetfulness is necessary to 
perfect performance. We find abundant illustra- 
tion of this in the history of every literature. The 
great masterpieces of a nation are the products 
of its unspoiled childhood, when it expresses itself 
with a natural grace and an unaffected simplicity, 
according to its own free, unchecked impulses. 
After a while the national mind, like that of an 
individual growing out of childhood, becomes as 
it were hobbledehoy. Then it is self-conscious 
and affected, and all that it does is stiff and 
mechanical. If any hearty, genuine utterance is 
ever made, it is when some all-absorbing topic has 
been suddenly presented, or when the watchful 
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spirit is beguiled of its vigilance by the soothing, 
silently wrought charm of genius and nature. 

Metaphysics is a later growth than poetry, and 
both cannot flourish in highest excellence in the 
same period. Criticism as a distinct department 
of literature does not begin to exist until the age 
of highest inspired production has closed. Here 
as elsewhere, the critical faculties must sleep 
while the mind is at its work; else, seeking to 
supervise its operations, they only paralyze its 
action, or render it constrained and unnatural. 
Macaulay says of Shakespeare, that he 

** Falls into affectation whenever he means to 
be particularly fine. While he abandons himself 
to the impulse of his imagination, his composi- 
tions are not only the sweetest and the most 
sublime, but also the most faultless that the world 
has ever seen. All that is bad in his works is 
bad elaborately and of malice aforethought. The 
only thing wanting to make them perfect was, 
that he should never have troubled himself with 
thinking whether they were good or not.'' 

His genius, like the fairy Lady of Shallot, re- 
flected in perfect truth and with something of a 
superadded grace all the phases of human life 
and the beautiful forms of the natural world, as 
they came into its crystal field. While he wove 
steadily and had no other care, he wrought a 
magic web; but when he turned back the curse 
fell upon him. 

"Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror cracked from side to side." 
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It is said as illustrative of the morbid self- 
consciousness under which Thomas Campbell 
wrote, that 

** Whenever Campbell the poet sat down to 
compose, Campbell the critic sat down on the 
other side of the table to criticise and condemn. 
The result was such as might have been expected. 
Though perfect in finish, the most of his poetry 
is almost wholly destitute of animating freshness 
of spirit — ^polished, but tame, and discovering 
traces of the curb. Like the chagrined lover *s 
spleenful portrait of the face of Maud, it might 
be characterized as 

'Faultily f aultless, icily r^^ar, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more.' " 

The truest and best poetry is not written in 
this way. * * Thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum'' are born and blended in moments of deep 
fervor. They can come only when the mind is 
wrought up to a fiery pitch of feeling; only dur- 
ing the white heat of passion. One might as well 
expect to scatter a shower of sparks from iron 
plunged in water, as burning thoughts in glowing 
words while in the chilling mood and process of 
criticism. 

'^o smooth array of phrase, 
Artfully sought and ordered though it he, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 
Upon his page with languid industry, 
Can wake the listless pulse to liveliest speed, 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that read." 

This is our own Bryant's judgment of this style 
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of composition. In another stanza he lays down 
the truer method: 

"The secret wouldst thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood at will? 
Let thine own eyes o'erflow; 
Let thy lips quiver with the passionate thrill ; 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be past, 
And bind in words the fleet emotion fast." 

One more example of the harm of self-con- 
sciousness. It is a certain difficulty of religious 
experience, which often troubles with distressing 
doubts, and holds in spiritual gloom, many really 
good and sincere Christians. The difficulty al- 
luded to concerns the subject of religious enjoy- 
ment. A person, from reading the biographies of 
pious people and from hearing their recitals of 
Christian experience, comes to regard certain 
joyous feelings as the unfailing and necessary 
signs of spiritual renewal. At that mysterious 
touch of God whereby the soul is regenerated, 
they are presumed to gush out and fill the heart 
to overflowing, as an opened fountain fills its 
basin. Looking upon them thus as certain evi- 
dences of true conversion, the man, as soon as 
he has resolved to become a follower of Christ, 
is anxious to realize in himself these feelings of 
joy and peace. So he fixes his gaze inward to 
see if he can discover there anything identical 
with them. But he finds nothing to correspond, 
and is therefore plunged in distress. He thinks 
that God, who is gracious to all, turns away from 
him; fears lest he has committed **the unpar- 
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donable sin*'; that, therefore, though now he 
would inherit the promised 'blessing, he is re- 
jected; and there is no place for repentance, 
though he seek it carefully with tears. 

What is the reason of this absence of joy and 
consequent despondency? Most frequently sim- 
ply this: The man will not allow himself to 
experience it, through his persistent introspec- 
tion. His attention is withdrawn from the things 
which would produce it, — ^viz., the thoughts of 
God, his unfailing promises and the glory of 
tiie atonement, — and is turned within to look for 
emotions that will not come forth to meet such 
inspection. 

If a genuine emotion should begin to flow it 
would be frozen stiff and still by this effort to 
examine it. Let the man turn away from himself 
and lift up his eyes to the cross of Christ, behold 
the glory and sufficiency of the atonement, and 
confide in the declaration that ** whosoever will*' 
may **come and take the water of life freely**; 
finally, let him put his hands to the work that 
God gives him to do, regardless whether the 
looked-for joy be given at once or not, and he 
shall not be long without it. Nay, it shall come 
even as he ceases to look for it, as Christ ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalene when she turned away 
from the sepulchre where she had vainly sought 
him, and wept that she could not find him. 

Our subject explains how vanity and ambition 
are often self -foiled, and prevent the attainment 
of that which excites them. Excessive solicitude 
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for the esteem and admiration of men induces a 
habitual state of self -consciousness incompatible 
with the excellences which alone can win them. 
Then affectation in its various forms is likely to 
arise. The mind, while thus reflecting upon itself, 
being incapable of any genuine, natural working, 
seeks to gratify its vanity by artificial and coun- 
terfeit products, which, however well executed, 
bear but a sorry resemblance to its spontaneous 
growths. He who thinks to be eloquent only 
utters bombast. Affected pathos moves to dis- 
gust rather than to tears. Even in the matter 
of bodily motion, one can not do well what he 
does self-consciously. The man who aims to walk 
with a graceful carriage will strut, and the woman 
mince. 

Observe the contrast exhibited, in this partic- 
ular, between the movements of artless childhood 
and those of self-conscious boyhood or manhood. 
How charming are all the attitudes of a child! 
how graceful every motion! because it moves 
about in self-forgetfulness, as nature impels, 
intent only upon its objects, and never troubling 
itself about appearances. 

In literary labors, he only possesses genuine 
power who, regardless of applause, can sit in 
the circle of his own thoughts, and preserve the 
spell under which he weaves them into beautiful 
combinations from being dissolved by the voice 
of flattery. 

A child-like nature is as necessary to the high- 
.est intellectual attainment as to a right entrance 
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upon the Christian life. The simple earnestness 
with which it is absorbed in the objects that fill 
its vision, is the only atmosphere in which the 
best things are possible. Into such a soul all 
nature pours her wealth, unobstructed by barriers 
of self-criticism. 

Greatness of mind through all time has been 
characterized by this simplicity and directness of 
habit, and has worn it as its most appropriate 
and graceful adornment. -And in truth, what a 
dignity, above all reach of affectation, is there in 
a simple, artless character whose traits hang as 
naturally upon it as blossoms upon a fruit tree, 
and as much excel all affectation as a genuine 
product of nature excels any insipid imitation of 
it! The one has the luster and fragrance of a 
divine creation; the other the tawdry color and 
bungling finish of a human manufacture. 

A man acts and lives most becomingly, when 
unconscious of it. Happy, therefore, is he who 
can entrance himself in his work. Using the 
words of another, with some slight accommoda- 
tion, we say that such 

**A man's life may possess all the majesty 
which the imagination pictures in archangels 
and in God. ... He who rests utterly in his ac- 
tion shall belittle . . . whatsoever mankind has 
dreamed or fabled of grace or greatness. He 
shall not peer about with curiosity to spy appro- 
bation, or with zeal to defy censure; he shall 
not know if there be a spectator in the world; 
his most public deed shall be done in a divine 
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privacy on which no eye intrudes; ... his deed 
when done falls from him like autnmn apples from 
their boughs; neither the captive of yesterday 
nor the propitiator of tomorrow, he abides sim- 
ply, majestically like a god, in being and doing. *' 
The classic mythology tells the story of Meta- 
nira — ^how she robbed her infant son of immortal- 
ity by watching its divine nurse as she secretly 
performed the rites that would make her child a 
god. So men may debar the offspring of their 
brains, if not of immortality, yet of great excel- 
lence, by a too eager self -inspection. If nature 
would act unobserved, if she asks a veil of secrecy 
for her processes, it is folly to spoil all, and 
deprive ourselves of what she would do for us, 
by insisting on watching her methods. If it is 
a fact that we see better, hear better, write better, 
speak better, and do better every way, when we 
are not thinking of how we are doing, but are 
absorbed in whatever occupies us, it is surely well 
worth while to leave out of mind all such trouble- 
some thinking. Self-f orgetfulness, in the obvious 
sense which our theme suggests, is like bodily 
health, the condition of the highest enjoyment 
and efficiency. 
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mother to enter the Church, 187 ; 
remonstrances of friends, 187; 
how answered, 188; his life in 
the ministry only six years, 
equally divided between Layton 
Ecclesia and Bemerton, 188; his 
ministry at Layton Ecclesia per- 
formed as prebendary of Lin- 
coln Cathedral during his eccle- 
siastical diaconate, 188; through 
the help of family and noble 
friends he renovated the old, 
ruined parish church, 188; Her- 
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bert's solicitations were so witty 
and persuasive that those solic- 
ited were glad to respond, 189; 
the Earl of Pembroke who had 
subscribed fifty pounds gave 
fifty pounds more, 189; pre- 
sented with the living of Bemer- 
ton by CSharles I; Herbert was 
ordained priest and rector of 
this charge in April, 1630, 189; 
before Ms entrance upon it 
makes a new consecration of 
himself to the work, 189; in- 
teresting custom of the place at 
the installation of a new rector, 
189; in observing this custom 
Herbert prostrate before the 
altar had a remarkable vision 
of pastoral life and duty which 
was afterwards embodied in the 
"Country Parson, his Character 
and Bule of Holy Life," 190; 
this work, it is believed, de- 
scribes the pastor Herbert be- 
came, 190; a classic of religious 
literature, 190; Professor G. H. 
Palmer's estimate of it, 190; a 
favorite book of good ministers, 
190; for nearly three centuries 
it has held up a model of min- 
isterial excellence to the clergy — 
especially the rural clergy — of 
England and America, 190; its 
rare beauty of thought and lit- 
erary charm, 191; examples, 
191-198; a picture of an apos- 
tolic preacher, in which Herbert 
portrayed himself, 198. The 
evening after his installation, 
198; the influence that radiated 
from the parsonage and little 
chapel adjacent to it pervaded 
the whole community, 199; 
"When Mr. Herbert's saints' 
bell rang for the daily prayers," 
199 ; his first sermon to his rus- 
tic congregation,, 199; outside 
his pulpit and chapel services an 
admirable example of pastoral 
kindness and fidelity, 200; his 
love of music, 200 ; his walks to 
Salisbury to gratify it, 200; 



two incidents illustrative of his 
ministerial character, 200, 201; 
he combined in himself the dig- 
nity of noble birth, the refine- 
ment of high culture and the 
humility of a Christian saint, 
202; his personal charm, 202; 
story of his marriage, 203 ; their 
wedded happiness brief, 204; 
his death in 1633, before he had 
completed three years of pas- 
toral service in Bemerton, 204; 
his lovely wife continued his 
widow six years, 204; time and 
conversation so moderated her 
sorrow that she was willing to 
make a second marriage, 205; 
her second husband. Sir Bob- 
ert Cook of Hingham, Walton 
says, "was so like Mr. Herbert 
as' not to govern as a master, but 
as an affectionate husband," 
205 ; having in Sir Bobert a hus- 
band like Mr. Herbert and "an 
affectionate husband," the sec- 
ond marriage was similar in its 
felicity to the first, with an addi- 
tional element of happiness — ^by 
him she had a child, a daughter, 
205; surviving Sir Bobert about 
fifteen years ^e was buried be- 
side him in Hingham, Mr. Her- 
bert having been buried at Bem- 
erton in his own church under 
the altar with a grave stone 
without any inscription, 205; 
the book of manuscript left by 
him to his intimate friend, Mr. 
Nicholas Perrar, 205; Mr. Fer- 
rar found in it, on perusal, ' ' the 
picture of a divine soul" and 
predicted that the book pub- 
lished would enrich the world 
with pleasure and piety, 206; 
this prediction concerning the 
book, "The Temple," has been 
amply fulfilled, 206; the esti- 
mate of it given by the "En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, ' ' 206 ; 
* ' The Pulley ' ' an example of ite 
quaint beauty, 207; "The Tem- 
ple" may be regarded as the 
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prelude to Keble's ''Christian 
Year" though long antecedent, 
207. 

Herrick, Dr. S. E., 64. 
Home, John, author, 60. 
Hume, David, historian, 59. 

Illustrations, 266. 

Imagination, its Value and Uses, 
253; its definition, 255; sim- 
plest operation, examples, 255; 
practice of Baphael, 255; ideal- 
izing faculty, 256; scientific 
uses, 257; religious uses, 258; 
four common defects in religion, 
261; imagination assists to cor- 
rect these, 263; three well rec- 
ognized uses — it illumines, it 
glorifies and it vitalizes truth, 
266; examples, 267-273; inci- 
dentally assists greatly the mem- 
ory, 274; devek)p8 tiie idealiz- 
ing habit, 275; it may be de- 
veloped by persistent cultivation, 
278; invent your own illustra- 
tions, 279; do not buy collec- 
tions of illustrations, 279. 

Irving, Bev. Edward, eminent 
Scotch preacher, 60. 

James YI of Scotland and I of 
England — anecdotes of, 96. 

Jerome, Christian Father, 65. 

Jewsbury, Miss, author, 61. 

Johnson, Samuel, English essayist, 
59, 104, 105. 

Ker, Bev. John, Scotch preacher 
and writer, 35. 

Killigrew, English Ambassador to 
Scotland, 169. 

^^fi^®79 Charles, English author, 
264. 

Kirkaldy, Laird of Grange, 149, 
155, 162, 163. 

Knox, Eliziabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of John, anecdote of, 96. 

Knox, John, Preface vii; date 
and place of birth, 60; Had- 
dington an important town in 
Scotland, 60; some of its emi- 



nent people, 60; his parentage, 
62; his educational advantages, 
62-3; the value of the Scottish 
university education in his time, 
63; ordained a Bomish priest, 
63; the ''x>eriod of silence and 
obscurity" in Knox's life, 65; 
the extreme corruption of the 
Bomish clergy in Scotland at 
that time, 66-7; the enormous 
wealth and power of the Boman 
Catholic Church, 66; the opening 
of Knox's eyes to her errors and 
misuse of power, 67; the con- 
victing testimony of her own 
historians and clergy, 68; their 
relentless persecution of Protes- 
tants, 69; two examples, 69-71; 
the two Cardinals— ^ames and 
David Beaton, 69-71; Knox at- 
taches himself to Wishart as a 
body-guard, 71; Wishart 's ar- 
rest and martyrdom, 72; Knox 
as a teacher and family tutor, 
73; suspected of heresy by the 
Boman Ecclesiastics, he took 
refuge in the Castle of St. An- 
drews, 73; the story of the 
capture of St. Andrews, 74; 
Knox becomes assistant of the 
Chaplain, 74, 75; proves him- 
self a powerful preacher, 76; 
his zeal and earnestness, 76; 
his extraordinary success at St. 
Andrews in converting the gar- 
rison and inhabitants of the 
town, 76; capture of the Castle 
by the Catiiolics and their 
French allies, 77; an exile for 
nearly twelve years, 77; two 
striking pictures of Knox while 
in the galleys, 77, 78; released 
and allowed to go to England 
in 1549, 79; employed by 
archbishop as preacher, in Ber- 
wick, in Newcastle and in Lon- 
don, until death of Edward VI, 
79; preaches against the errors 
of Popery, before Tonstal, 
bishop of Durham, at Newcastle, 
April 4, 1550, 80; his motto, 
''Spare no arrows," 81; made 
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one of King's chaplains, 81; 
deelines a bishopric, 81; had a 
hand in making the Book of 
CSommon Prayer in 1552, 82 ; per- 
sonal appearance, 83; death of 
King Edward VI, 83; Catholic 
reaction under reign of Mary 
Tudor, 83; Knox successively a 
minister to English congrega- 
tions of Frankfort and Geneva, 
84; the attraction of Geneva 
to English exiles, 85; Knox's 
admiration for Calvin, 85; 
Knox's scholarly occupations 
outside his ministry to the Eng- 
lish, 86; ''The First Blast 
against the Monstrous Begiment 
of Women," 86; the trouble it 
afterwards gave him, 87; his 
visit of nine months to Scot- 
land, 1555-6, 88; the encourage- 
ment then given to the Protes- 
tant party, 89; denounces the 
Bomidi Mass as idolatry, 89; 
why no compromise with the 
Catholics on this subject, 91; 
his "rabid intolerance," 92, 
123; the teaching of the Prot- 
estant Beformers on the subject, 
90; summoned back to Geneva, 
he returns with a wife, 95; 
Marjoiy Bowes, 95-6; the sec- 
ond wife of Knox ; his sons and 
daughters, 96; three years of 
halcyon peace, 97; his ear con- 
stantly turned toward Scotland, 
98; repeated trips to Dieppe, 
98; the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, 100; returns to ScotUmd 
at a critical moment, May 2, 
1559, 102; a leader of the Be- 
formers thenceforth, 103; the 
"ruins of religious magnifi- 
cence" wrought by his preach- 
ing, 104; Dr. Johnson's censure, 
104 ; effect of his sermon at St. 
Andrew's, 106; Knox's hope, 
106; by what means his aim 
was accomplished, 106; his pul- 
pit power, 107; his methods, 
107, 108; the thirteen years 
after his return from exile, 108; 



his organizing and executive 
ability, 110; the Scottish Par- 
liament of 1560, 111; overthrow 
of the Papacy in Scotland, 112; 
the imbecile attitude of the 
Bomish prelates, 113; "Accus- 
ing Voices of the Past," 114; 
the Book of Discipline — ^its pur- 
pose, 115; "The General As- 
sembly" — a defense of religious 
libertv, 116; Knox's "Devout 
Imagmations," 117, 118; the 
coming of Queen Mary Stuart, 
119; Knox's anxiety over the 
event, and safeguarding of the 
Beformed Church, 120; Mary's 
choice of Lord James Stuart and 
Maitland, of Lethington, her 
chief Ministers of Steto, 122; 
their religious toleration of the 
Queen and her Court, 122; 
Mass permitted in the Boyal 
Chapel of Holyrood Palace, 122; 
Knox denounces it the following 
Sunday, 123; his later regret, 
"The Queen's liberty would be 
their thraldom," 124; Knox 
and Maitland cross swords, 124; ^ 
Knox's defense, 125; saves the 
General Assembly from suppres- 
sion, 125; Knox's plainness of 
speech offensive to Queen and 
C5ourt, 126; five interviews with 
the Queen, 127; her implacable 
resentment, 135; charges him 
with treason, 135 ; his successful 
defense, 137; Lethington foiled, 
138; was Knox justified in his 
unbending attitude towards the 
Queen f 139; would a more con- 
ciliatory treatment of her have 
availed aught f 140; why Knox 
and the Protestant Beformers 
steeled their hearts against tol- 
eration of her religion, 142; 
Dr. Stalker's view of the situ- 
ation, 143; how Mary flung her 
chance of victory away, 143 ; her 
marriage with Damley in spite 
of the counsel of her best coun- 
sellors, 143; her strange infatu- 
ations — ^for Damley, Bizzio and 
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Bothwell, 144; the murder of 
Damley at Kirk-o '-Field, 144; 
the Queen an undoubted accom- 
plice with Bothwell in the deed, 
145; his challenge put on the 
Tolbooth door, 146; Mary's 
marriage to him, 147; the opin- 
ion of Lang, the historian, 
147-8; all of Scotland in rebel- 
lion on account of it, 149; the 
engagement at Carberry Hill, 
149; the parting scene with 
Bothwell, 150; the captive 
Queen taJken by the Confederate 
Nobles to Edinburgh, 150; the 
pitiful sight she presented, 151; 
the deliberations of the Confed- 
erate Lords in regard to her, 
152; her imprisonment in Loch- 
leven Castle, 152; abdicates in 
favor of her infant son, 153; 
through Moreton's interference 
her life was spared, 153; vis- 
ited by her half-brother. Earl 
Murray, 153; futile attempts to 
escape, 154; through the con- 
nivance of Lady Douglas, Mur- 
ray's mother, she escapes, 154; 
the romantic story told by 
Froude, 154-5 ; in ^ve days at the 
head of six thousand men, sworn 
to set her again on her throne, 
155; her utter defeat at Lang- 
side, May 13, 1568, 156; Mary 
watched the battle from a dis- 
tant hill, and seeing the defeat 
of her army galloped away to 
the south, 156; in three days 
reached the Solway, 157; from 
there writes to Queen Elizabeth 
and asks leave to throw herself 
on her protection, 157; with- 
out waiting for a reply, she 
crosses the English border and 
enters the reahn of her dead- 
liest foe, 157; instead of being 
treated as an honored guest, she 
was treated as a felon, and en- 
trapped into a dreary captivity 
of nearly twenty years, 157; 
tried and condemned for con- 
spiracy against Elizabeth, 157; 



beheaded in Fotheringay Castle, 
Feb. 8, 1587, 157; anecdote of 
her son, the little King, James 
VI, crowned at Stirling, July, 
1567, when Murray was made 
Begent, 158; the hole in Eliz- 
abeth's Council Chamber, 159; 
Fronde's opinion, 159; Knox's 
encouragement of the English 
government, 160 ; two parties in 
Scotland — ^the Queen 's party 
and the King's party, 160; 
Knox favors the King's party 
and supports Begent Murray, 
160; assassination of Murray, 
161; the effect of his death on 
Knox, 162; on the King's party, 
162; defection of Maitland, 
162; a thorn in the side of 
Knox, 162; Lang's character- 
ization of him, 163; Knox's 
estrangement from the King's 
party, 163; the Tulchan Bish- 
ops, 164; signs of Ejiox's near- 
ing end, 164; vexed by anony- 
mous charges, 165; his answer, 
165; scourges Maitland, 166; 
his falling out with Kirkaldy, 
166; "The War of Leith and 
Edinburgh," 167; Knox re- 
moves with his family to St. 
Andrews, 167; in the college 
yard, 167; asked to return to 
Edinburgh, 168; his vehemence 
in the pulpit, 169; his charge 
to colleague, 169 ; death bed and 
death, 170 ; Froude 's estimation 
of him, 170; his faults, 171; 
Lang's opinion of him, 171; 
maker of modem Scotland, 181. 

Lamb, Charles, English author, 
221. 

Lang, Scotch historian, quoted, 
127, 147-8, 153, 154, 157, 158. 

Langniddrie, Scotch Laird, patron 
of Knox, 73. 

Leslie, Catholic bishop of Boss, 68. 

Lindsay, David, Scotch poet, 74. 

Lindsay, Lord, 153. 

Longfellow, the poet, quoted, 244. 

Lord, Bev. John, D.I>., quoted, 17, 
63. 
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Lords of the Congregation, 100, 

101, 105, 139, 173. 
Ciowell, James B., the poet, quoted, 

119, 178. 
[iueilla, chief originator of Dona- 

tism, 41, 42. 
LiUther, 61. 

^aitland, Wm., Laird of Lething- 
ton, 122, 124, 137, 143, 151, 162, 
165. 

\fajor, John, eminent Scotch pro- 
fessor, 60, 62, 85. 

Sfarcus Aurelius, quoted, 184. 

!d[ary of Lorraine, Begent of Scot- 
land, 100, 102, 110. 

\iar7 Tudor, English Queen, 101. 

\farischal, Earl, Scotch noble, 112. 

tfass, opposition to it of the Prot- 
estant reformer, 90, 92. 

Ufass, Boman Catholic rite, its sig- 
nificance, 89. 

\fcCabe, author of ''Life of Au- 
gustine," quoted, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

tfcCrie, Thos., Scotch historian, 
142. 

SiCcLaren, Bev. Alexander, quoted, 
267. 

\fonica, 3, 9, 15, 16, 18, 19. 

Norton, Begent of Scotland, 89, 
153, 164. 

Murray, Begent of Scotland (see 
Lord James Stuart), 158, 160. 

!^eander. Church historian, quoted, 
48. 

)chiltree, Scotch nobleman, 135. 
)ptatus, historian of Donatists' 

schism, 41, Preface vi 
)smun, author of "Augustine the 

Thinker," quoted, 43. 

Pelagianism, its origin, 51; op- 
posed by Augustine, 51. 
Phelps, Dr. Austin, 191. 

Randolph, English Ambassador, 
quoted as to power of Knox's 
preaching, 108, 127. 

itaphael, 255. 

iizzio, David, Italian secretary of 
Mary Stuart, 144. 



Bogers, Henry, 221. 

Bomanianus, 6. 

Bough, Bev. John, Chaplain at St. 

Andrews, 74. 
Buskin, John, quoted, 184, 265. 



Schaflf, Philip, D.D., Church his- 
torian, quoted, 15, 54. 

Selden, John, an English lawyer 
and statesman, quoted, 210. 

Self-forgetfulness, Psychologic 
value of, 285. 

Smith, Prof. H. B., quoted 285. 

Smith, Bev. Sidney, 252. 

Spencer, Herbert, English author, 
quoted, 291. 

Stalker, James, Scotch writer, 
quoted, 61, 70, 108, 112, 115, 
116, 139, 171. 

Stevenson, B. L., quoted, 86, 174. 

Stowe, Mrs. H. B., quoted, 236. 

Stuart, Lord James, Earl of Mur- 
ray, Begent of Scotland, 140, 
160, 161. 

tuart, Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
119, 139-142, 147-8, 153, 155, 
156, 157. 
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Taylor, Bev. Jeremy, 254. 

Taylor, Bev. W. M., quoted, 106, 
109, 278. 

Tertullian, 44. 

Tonstal, bishop of Durham, 80. 

Trench, B. Y., English clergyman, 
quoted, 263. 

TuUoch, Bev. J., 52, 55. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, American au- 
thor, quoted, 270. 

Watson, Bev. John, 279. 

Welsh, Bev. John, husband of 
Elizabeth Knox, 96. 

Wesley, Bev. John, 110, 171. 

"Where is Charlie!" Preface x; 
A Meditation on the Death of 
Children, 235 ; the large place in 
literature given to the death of 
children, 238; Poems of Pier- 
pont, Emerson, Lowell, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Craig, 238; Emer- 
son's letter to Carlyle con- 
cerning his son commemorated 
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240; 
of nearnea 
panionahipy 



in Threnody, 238; Oarlyle's 
reply, 239; the double Big- 
nificance '< Where"? 239; 
Heaven not <'a far hind," 240; 
Scriptural teaching makes it 
sometimes the sense 

I like that * of eom- 
240; the question 

may mean at what 
stage of growth, 241 ; did death 
arrest the child's development — 
make him forever a child f 241; 
no positive answer can be given, 
242 ; still, as death is jiaturally 
reckoned but an incident in the 
life of the soul, why should it 
be thought to stop the soul's 
growth, and rob it of its perfec- 
tion? 243; Longfellow's ''Bes- 
ignation," 244; whether life is 
worth living, 245; Matthew 



Arnold's lines, 245; the im- 
mense worth given by Christ to 
it, 246; life a school, 247; Bev. 
M. D. Babcock's lines, 247-8; 
children dying are not robbed 
of life's chief good, 248; no 
reason for solicitude in regard 
to Charlie's welfare, 248; John 
Williamson Palmer's "For 
Charlie's Sake," 249. 

White, Dr. Alexander, 23. 

Whiting, Lilian, 184. 

Whittier, J. G., 58. 

Williams, Boger, clergyman, 
founder of Bhode Island, quoted 
269. 

Williams, Thos. of Athelstanford, 
an eloquent Dominican, 67. 

Wordsworth, poet, quoted, 185, 
202, 261. 
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